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TRAVELS 


ANACHARSIS- 


CHAPTER  I. 


D^arture  from  Scythia, — The  Tauric  ChenonesusJ^-^Tke  Pon- 
tu$  Euxinus.f — State  of  Greece,  from  the  taking  of  Athens, 
A.C.  404,  to  the  Departure  ofAnacharsis  on  his  Trooely.— 
The  Thracian  Boiphorut. — Arrival  at  Bffxantium.t 

Anach  ARSIS,  a  native  of  Scytiua,  the  son  of  Toxaris, 
is  the  author  of  this  work,  which  he  addresses  to  his 
fnends.  He  begins  by  stating  to  them  the  motives 
that  induced  him  to  travel. 

Y<Ki  know  tiiat  I  am  descended  from  the  sage 
Anacharsisy  so  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  and  so 
unworthily  treated  by  the  Scythians.  The  history  of 
his  life  and  death  inspired  me,  from  my  earliest  child* 
hood,  with  esteem  for  the  nation  which  had  honoured, 
and  with  distaste  for  that  which  knew  not  how  to 
apjNPeciate,  his  virtues. 


♦  The  Crimea.  . 

t  The  Black  Sea. 

X  Constantinople. 

VOL,  II. 
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S  TRAVELS  OF  ANACHARSIS. 

This  disgust  was  still  more  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Greek  slave,  whom  I  purchased.  He  was  of  one 
of  the  principal  &milies  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  About 
thirty-six  years  before,*  he  had  followed  the  younger 
Cyrus  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince, 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia.  Being 
taken  prisoner  in  one  of  those  engagements  to  which  the 
Greeks  were  compelled  in  tfieir  retreat,  he  frequently 
changed  masters,  and  wore  the  chains  of  servitude  in 
different  nations,  till  chance  brought  him  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  I  lived. 

The  more  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  the  m(»ie 
sensible  was  I  of  the  ascendency  of  an  enlightaied 
over  an  uninstructed  people.  Timagenes,  for  that 
was  the  Theban's  name,  at  once  delighted  and  hum- 
bled me  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  knowledge.  The  history  of  the 
Greeks,  their  manners,  governments^  sciences,  arts, 
festivals,  and  spectacles,  were  the  inexhaustible  topics 
of  our  conversation.  I  interrogated  him,  and  I  lis- 
tened to  his  replies  with  transport  I  was  then  just 
entering  my  eighteenth  year,  and  my  imagination  added 
the  liveliest  colours  to  the  richness  of  his  descriptions. 
I  had  hitherto  seen  notbinjg  but  tents,  flocks,  and  de- 
serts. From  this  time,  incapable  of  enduring  the 
wandering  life  I  had  till  then  led,  and  the  profound 
ignorance  to  which  I  was  condemned,  I  resolved  to 
abandon  a  climate  wiiere  Nature  scarcely  provided 
for  the  necessities  of  man,  and  a  nation  whose  oiily 

*  The  year  400  before  Chrfat. 
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▼irtue  seemed  to  me  to  consist  in  its  ignorance  of 
vice.' 

I  have  passed  the  prime  years  of  my  life  in 
Greece,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Persia;  but  my  longest 
abode  was  in  the  former  of  thcfse  countries.  I  enjoyed 
the  last  moments  of  its  glory,  nor  quitted  it  till  I  saw 
its  liberty  expire  in  the  plain  of  Chaeronea.  While 
visiting  its  provinces,  I  carefully  noted  down  every 
thing  that  I  believed  to  merit  attention;  and  irom  this 
journal,  on  my  return  to  Scytibia,  I  drew  up  the  nar- 
rative of  my  travels ;  which  possibly  would  have  been 
more  accurate,  had  not  the  ship  by  which  I  sent  my 
books  been  lost  in  the  Euxine  sea. 

And  you,  whom  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  know  in 
my  journey  into  Persia, — ^you,  Arsames  and  Phedime^ 
iihistrious  pair,  how  often  have  I  been  on  the  point  of 
inserting  your  names  in  my  narrative ;  in  how  lively 
a  manner  did  they  recur  to  my  remembrance,  when  I 
had  to  pourtray  some  super-eminent  quality  of  the 
heart  or  mind,  or  to  speak  of  benevolence  and  gratitude ! 
Tou  have  claims  upon  thb  work.  I  partly  composed 
it  in  that-delightful  residence  of  which  you  constitute 
the  npblest  ornament :  I  finished  it  far  from  Persia ; 
yet,  as  I  may  say,  always  under  your  eyes ;  for  the 
moments  passed  with  you  can  never  be  obliterated 
iinom  my  memory.  The  recollection  of  these  will 
constitute  the  happiness  of  the  remainder  of  my  life ; 
and  I  have  no  other  wish  but  ttiat,  after  my  death  these 
wwds  should  be  deeply  engraven  on  the  stone  that 

Wii8tb.HUt.lib.l2.c.S. 
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covers  my  ashes :  *'  He  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Arsames  and  Phedime." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  104th 
Olympiad,  *  I  took  my  departure  with  Timagenes,  to 
whom  I  had  given  his  liberty.  After  traversing  vast 
solitudes,  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  near 
to  the  spot  where  it  falls  into  a  kind  of  sea,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Lake^  or  Palus  Masotis.  There, 
taking  shipping,  we  proceeded  to  tlie  city  of  Pantica- 
p»um,  situate  on  an  eminence,^  near  the  entrance  of 
the  strait  called  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which 
joins  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  the  Euxine  sea. 

This  city,  wtiere  the  Greeks  formerly  established  a 
colony,''  is  become  the  capital  of  a  small  kingdom, 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Taurica.  Leucon  had  reigned  there  about 
thirty  years/  He  was  a  generous  and  magnificent 
prince,''  who  more  than  once  had  defeated  conspi- 
racies, and  gained  victories  by  his  address  and  courage/ 
We  did  not  see  him,  for  he  was  then  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  The  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  in  Bithynia, 
had  some  time  before  appeared  witli  a  powerful  fleet, 
to  make  a  descent  on  his  dominions :  Leucon,  perceiv- 
ing that  his  troops  made  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the 
enemy,  placed  a  body  of  Scythians  in  the  rear,  with 
orders  to  attack  them  if  they  had  the  cowardice  to 
give  way.* 

*  In  the  month  of  April  of  the  year  363  before  Christ. 
^  Strab.  Ub.  7.  p.  309.  "  Id.  ib.  p.  310.  Flin.  lib.  4.  cap.  IS. 
t.  i.  p.  218.  d  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  439.  «  Chrysip.  ap.  Pint, 
de  Stoicer.  repugn,  t.  ii.  p.  1043.  '  PQlyeen.  Stratag.  lib.  6, 
cap.  9.      '  Id.  ibid. 
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A  saying  of  this  king  is  related,  which  I  cannot 
repeat  without  shuddering.  His  favourites,  by  false 
accusations,  had  driven  away  several  of  his  friends, 
and  obtained  possession  of  their  fortunes.  He  at  length 
discovered  their  villany ;  and  one  of  them  having 
laid  a  new  information  of  tlie  same  kind,  "  Wretch !" 
said  he  to  him,  "  I  would  put  thee  to  death,  were  not 
such  rascals  as  thou  art  necessary  to  despots."^ 

The  Tauric  Chersonesus  produces  com  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  earth,  barely  grazed  by  the  plough- 
share, yields  the  husbandman  an  increase  of  thirty  for 
one.*  The  commerce  carried  on  there  by  the  Greeks 
was  so  great,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  open  a  port 
capable  of  containing  a  hundred  vessels^  at  Theodosia,* 
another  city  of  the  Bosphorus,  The  Athenian  mer- 
chants resorted  in  crowds,  either  to  this  place,  or  to  Fan- 
ticapceum.  They  were  subject  to  no  duties,  either  on 
imports  or  exports ;  in  gratitude  for  which  the  republic 
enrolled  this  prince  and  his  children  in  the  number  of 

her  citizens  *.t 

We  found  a  Lesbian  vessel  almost  ready  to  sail, 
and  Cleomedes,  the  commander,  agreed  to  take  us  on 
board.  Whilst  we  were  waiting  for  her  departure,  I 
was  incessantly  in  motion,  and  could  never  satisfy  my- 
self with  viewing  the  citadel,  the  arsen^,  the  harbour, 
the  vessels,  their  rigging,  and  manner  of  working ;  I 
entered  at  random  into  private  houses^  manufactories, 

^  Athen.  lib.  6.  cap.  16.  p.  857.  '  Strab.  Ub.  7.  p.  311. 
^  Detnost.  in  Leptin.  p.  546.  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  309.  *  Now 
called  Calb.  '  Demoet.  ibid.  p.  545.  f  See  note  I.  at  the 
endof  tbevofaime. 
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and  the  most  inconsiderable  shops;  I  went  out  of 
town,  and  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  orchards  covered 
witli  fruit,  and  fields  laden  with  rich  harvests.  My 
sensations  were  lively,  and  my  descriptions  and  re- 
marks full  of  animation.  I  could  not  complain  of 
wanting  witnesses  to  my  delight;  I  spoke  of  my  plea- 
sure and  admiration  to  every  person  I  saw :  I  ran  to 
Timagenes,  to  communicate  to  him  every  thing  that 
struck  me,  as  if  it  were  as  novel  to  him  as  to  myself; 
I  asked  him,  whether  the  Lake  Mseotis  was  not  the 
largest  sea,  and  Panticapeeum  the  handsomest  city, 
in  the  world  ? 

In  the  course  of  my  travels,  and  especially  at  my 
setting  out,  I  experienced  similar  emotions,  as  often 
as  nature  or  industry  presented  to  me  new  objects ; 
and  when  they  were  such  as  to  elevate  the  soul,  my 
admiration  could  be  relieved  only  by  tears,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  withhold,  or  by  transports  of  joy 
that  Timagenes  was  unable  to  moderate.  At  length, 
as  my  surprise  has  diminished,  the  delights  arising 
from  that  source  have  vanished;  and  I  have  found 
with  pain,  that  we  lose  in  pleasurable  sensation  >^^iat 
we  gain  in  experience. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I  was 
agitated,  when^  on  quitting  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus^ 
the  sea  called  the  Euxine  gradually  expanded  itself  to 
my  sight*  It  is  an  immense  bason,  almost  every 
where  surrounded  by  mountains,  more  or  less  distant 
from  the  shore,  and  into  which  near  forty  rivers  pour 

*  See  the  map  of  the  Pontns  Euzinui. 
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their  waters  from  part  of  Asia  and  Europe.*"  lis 
length  is  said"  to  be  eleven  thousand  and  one  hundred 
stadia^t  its  greatest  breadth  three  thousand  three 
hundred.*  Its  IxMrders  are  inhabited  by  various  na- 
tions^  who  differ  from  each  other  in  their  origin,  man- 
ners, and  language.''  At  intervals,  and  chiefly  on  the 
southern  coasts,  we  meet  with  Grecian  cities  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus,  Megara,  and  Athens, 
built  for  the  most  part  in  fertile  situations,  and  well 
calculated  for  commerce.  To  the  east  is  Colchis, 
celebrated  for  the  Argonautic  expedition,  so  embel^ 
Ushed  by  fable,  and  which  rendered  the  Greeks  better 
acquainted  with  these  remote  countries. 

The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine,  cover  it  with 
sheets  of  ice  in  severe  winters,^  mitigate  the  saltness 
of  its  waters,  and  convey  into  it  an  enormous  quantity 
of  mud  imd  vegetable  substances,  which  attract  and 
fatten  the  fish."*  Tunny,  turbots,  and  almost  every 
iq)ecies,  resort  thither  to  deposit  their  spawn,  and 
multiply  the  more,  as  the  sea  nourishes  no  voracious 
or  destructive  fish.'  The  Euxine  is  frequently  en- 
vdoped  in  dark  fogs,  and  agitated  by  violent  tem- 
pests,* and  that  season  is  generally  made  choice  of 

-  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  398.  "  Herodot.  lib.  4.  cap.  85.  f  About 
419i  leagoes.  *  About  124|  leagues.  "*  Amm.  Mareell.  lib, 
22.  cap.  8.  '  Herodot.  ap.  Macrob.  lib.  7.  cap.  12.  Mem.  de 
VAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxxii.  p.  640.  ">  Ariat.  Hist.  Anim. 
lib.  a.  cap.  1]9.  t.  i.  p.  915.  Voyage  de  €hard.  t.  t.  p.  107. 
'  Arist.  ibid.  lib.  6.  cap.  17.  t.  i.  p.  874.  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  320, 
Pto.  lib.  9.  cap.  15.  t.  i.  p.  507.  Amm.  MarceU.  Ub.  22.  cap.  B. 
pv  318.  •  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  t.  zxxii.  p.  639.  Voy.  de  Chard, 
t.  i.  p.  92. 
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for  its  navigation  when  shipwrecks  are  least  frequent/ 
It  is  not  deep,"*  except  towards  the  eastern  part,  where 
nature  has  formed  gulfs,  the  bottom  of  which  no 
sounding  line  has  yet  been  able  to  reach/ 

Whilst  Cieomedes  was  informing  us  of  these  par- 
ticulars, he  had  sketched  on  his  tablets  the  circuit  of 
the  Euxine.  When  he  had  finished.  You  have,  said  I, 
traced  but,  without  perceiving  it,  the  figure  of  the  bow 
that  we  make  use  of  in  Scythia — It  is  precisely  of 
that  shape/ — But  I  see  no  outlet  to  this  sea.  It  com- 
municates with  the  others,  replied  he,  only  by  a  longer 
and  narrower  channel  than  that  we  have  just  left* 

Instead  of  steering  directly  for  this  strait,  Cieo- 
medes, fearful  of  quitting  the  coast,  directed  his  course 
to  the  westward,  inclining  afterwards  to  the  south. 
As  we  sailed  along  the  shore,  our  conversation  turned 
on  the  nations  that  dwell  on  it ;  and  we  sometimes 
saw  the  flocks  approach  tlie  sea,  which  affords  them 
a  drink  equally  agreeable  and  salutary/  We  were 
told,  that  in  winter,  when  the  sea  is  frozen,*  the  fish- 
ermen of  these  districts  pitch  their  tents  on  its  surface^ 
and  throw  their  lines  through  holes  made  in  the  ice.^ 
At  a  distance  we  were  shown  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,*  that  of  the  Ister,t  and  other  rivers.  We 
frequently  passed  the  night  on  land,  and  sometmies 
at  anchor/ 

'  Voyage  deToUrnefort^  t.  ii.  lett.  16.  *  Strab.  lib.  i.  p.  SO. 
'  Arise.  Meteor.  Ub.  1.  cap.  13.  t.  i.  p.  545,  et  546.  '  Strab* 
lib.  S.  p.  125.  Dionys.  Peri^.  v.  157.  Schol.  ibid.  *  Aniao. 
Peripl.  ap.  Geograph.  Min.  t.  i.  p.  8.  *  Voyage  de  Toarnef. 
t.  ii.  p.  180.  *"  AAt  Meteor,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  t.  i.  p.  54S.  *  Now 
the  Dnieper,      f  The  Danube.      '  Demoat*  in  Polyd.  p.  1067* 
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One  day,  Cleomedes  telling  us  that  he  had  for- 
merly read  the  history  of  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus : — Greece  then  is  attentive  to  our  misfortunes, 
said  Timagenes ;  that  circumstance  renders  them  at 
least  less  bitter  for  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  have  sur- 
vived them.  And  by  what  hand  is  the  picture  drawn? 
— It  is,  answered  Cleomedes,  by  one  of  the  generals 
who  led  back  the  Greeks  into  their  country ;  Xeno- 
phon  of  Athens. — Alas !  replied  Timagenes,  this  is 
the  first  news  I  have  heard  of  him  since  about  thirty- 
seven  years  that  fate  has  separated  me  from  him. 
Ah  I  how  happy  should  I  have  been  once  more  to 
have  seen  him,  after  so  long  an  absence !  But  I  greatly 
fear,  that  death — Dispel  your  fears,  said  Cleomedes; 
he  is  still  living. — Blessed  be  the  gods !  replied  Tima- 
genes :  he  lives !  He  will  receive  with  pleasure  the 
embraces  of  a  soldier :  of  a  friend,  whose  life  he  mote 
than  once  has  saved.  The  Athenians  no  doubt  have 
loaded  him  with  honours  ? — ^They  have  banished  him, 
replied  Cleomedes,  for  appearing  too  much  attached 
to  the  LacedsBifnomans!'' — But  in  his  retirement,  at 
least,  he  attracts  the  attention  of  all  Greece?' — No; 
every  eye  is  fixed  on  Epaminondas  of  Thebes. — 
Epaminondas !  What  is  his  age  ?  What  is  the  name 
of  his  father  ? — He  is  about  fifty,  the  son  of  Polymnis^, 
and  brother  of  Caphisias.'-^It  is  he!  cried  Tima- 
genes, with  emotion ;  it  is  he  himself!  I  have  known 
him  from  his  childhood.    His  features  are  still  before 


'  Diog.  La^rt.  in  Xenoph.  lib.  S.  §  51.        «  Plut  de  Oen. 
Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  57<5,  579.    Nep.  in  Bpam.  cap.  1. 
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my  eye^ :  we  were  eariy  united  by  the  ties  of  bkxxL 
I  wfts  but  a  few  years  older  than  he :  he  was  educatad 
IB  the  love  of  poverty^  and  the  love  of  virtue.  Never 
did  youth  make  a  more  rapid  progress  in  every  exer* 
dse  of  body  and  mind.  His  masters  were  unable  to 
satisfy  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge.  I  well  re- 
member, that  we  could  never  force  him  frcMn  the 
company  of  a  gloomy  and  rigid  Pythagorean,  named 
Lysis.^  Epaminondas  was  but  in  his  twelfth  or  thir* 
teenth  year  when  I  joined  the  army  of  Cyrus ;  yet  the 
presages  of  a  great  character  were  frequently  to  be 
observed.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  ascen- 
dency he  would  one  day  acquire  over  other  men.' 
Pardcm  my  importumty.  How  has  he  fulfilled  these 
brilliant  expectations  ? — He  has  raised  his  nation  by 
his  exploits,  to  the  rank  of  the  first  state  in  Greece^ 
answered  Cleomedes. — O  Thebes !  exclaimed  Tima- 
ganes ;  O  my  country !  the  happy  abode  of  my  in- 
fimcy !  Still  hapi»er  Epaminondas  ! — An  involuntary 
^pression  hindered  him  ftom  proceeding.  In  my 
turn,  I  cried  out,  Oh !  how  wOTthy  is  that  man  cxf 
being  beloved  who  has  such  sensibility !  and,  throw- 
ing myself  on  his  neck,  My  dear  Timagenes !  said  I^ 
nnce  you  interest  yourself  so  much  in  the  fortune  of 
the  spot  where  you  chanced  to  be  bom,  what  must 
be  your  sentiments  for  the  friaids  whom  you  yourself 
have  chosen! — He  answered,  presring  my  hand,  I 
have  often  told  you  of  that  unalterable  love  the  Greeks 


'Nep.  ia  Bpam.  cap.  8.  Plujk.  ibid.  p.  585.     iSUan.  Var. 
Hilt  lib.  a.  cap.  17.        '  Nep.  in  Epam.  cap.  fk 
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idways  retain  for  their  country.  It  was  with  difficulty 
you  could  conceive  it  Judge  by  my  tears  whetiier 
it  be  profound  and  sbcere. — And  he  actually  shed 
tears. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  be  inquired  by  what 
means  a  revolution  so  glorious  for  the  Thebans  had 
been  effected? — ^You  cannot  expect  from  me,  said 
Cleomedes,  a  circumstantial  detail  of  all  that  has 
passed  since  your  departure.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  principal  events,  which  will  suffice  to  inform 
you  of  the  present  state  of  Greece. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that,  by  the  taking  41 
Athens,*  all  our  republics  fell,  in  some  measure,  under 
subjection  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  that  some  wene 
compelled  to  solicit,  and  others  to  accept  their  al- 
liance. The  shining  qualities  and  illustrious  exploits 
of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedsmon,  seemed  to  threats 
them  with  a  long  davery.  This  great  man  having 
been  called  into  Asia,  to  the  aid  of  the  lonians,  who, 
fit>m  their  having  taken  part  with  the  younger  Cynii^ 
had  reason  to  apprehend  the  utmost  vengeance  of 
Artaxerxes,  several  times  defeated  the  generals  of  that 
prince;  and  his  views  enlarging  with  his  successes,  he 
had  already  conceived  the  project  of  carrying  his  arms 
into  Persia,  and  attacking  the  great  king,  even  on  his 
throne.^ 

Artaxerxes  diverted  the  storm,  and,  by  sums  of 
money  distributed  in  severd  of  the  Grecian  cities^ 

*  The  year  404  befimCkriit  ^^Itet.  iaAges.  ti.  p.dOe. 
Nep.  in  Ages.  cep.  4. 
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detached  them  from  the  Lacedaemonians.'  Thebes, 
Corinth,  ArgoSy  and  other  states,  formed  a  powerful 
league,  and,  assembling  their  combined  forces  in  the 
fields  of  Coronea,  in  Boeotia,*  they  soon  came  to  ac- 
tion with  the  troops  of  Agesilaus,  whom  an  order  from 
Lacedeemon  had  compelled  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  his  conquests.  Xenophon,  who  fought  near  the 
person  of  this  prince,  affirms  that  he  never  saw  a 
more  obstinate  battle/  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the 
honour  of  the  victory;  and  the  Thebans,  that  of 
efiecting  their  retreat  without  being  forced  to  a 
shameful  flight.^ 

This  victory,  by  establishing  the  power  of  Sparta, 
gave  birth  to  new  dissensions  aiid  new  confederacies. 
Even  among  liie  victors  some  were  weary  of  theif 
success,  others  of  the  glory  of  Agesilaus*  The  latter, 
headed  by  the  Spartan  Antalcidas,  proposed  to  king 
Artaxerxes  to  give  peace  to  the  Grecian  nations. 
Their  deputies  assembled,  and  Teribazus,  the  satrap 
of  Ionia,  declared  to  them  the  will  of  his  master,  in 
tiie  following  terms  :t 

'^  King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just,  1st,  That  tiie 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  isles  of  Clazomenae 
and  Cyprus,  should  remain  united  to  his  empire ;  Sdly, 
that  the  other  Greek  cities  should  be  free,  except  the 
isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros^  and  Scyros,  which  shall  ap- 

'  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac.  lib.  4.  p.  513.  Flut.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p. 
604.  Id.  Lacon.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  811.  *  The  year  393  before 
Christ.  ^  Plat,  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  <K)5.  Xenoph.  in  Ages.  p. 
069.  'Xen.Hist.Gr»c.Ub.4.  p.  519.  Plot.  ibid.  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  14.  p.  303.        t  The  year  387  before  Christ. 
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pertain  to  the  Athenians.  He  will  join  his  forceft  to 
those  of  the  states  which  shall  accept  these  conditions^ 
and  employ  them  against  those  which  shall  refuse  to 
receive  them.""  * 

The  final  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  which  entirely 
changed  the  political  system  of  Greece,  was  intrusted 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  originally  conceived 
the  idea,  and  regulated  the  articles ;  by  the  first  of 
which  they  again  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Per- 
sians  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  preservation  of  whose 
liberty  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  for 
near  a  century ;  and  by  tiie  second,  which  obliged  the 
Thebans  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
cities  of  Boeotia,  they  enfeebled  perhaps  the  only 
power  in  a  condition  to  oppose  their  projects."  Nei- 
ther the  Thebans  nor  Argives,  therefore,  would  accede 
to  the  treaty,  till  they  were  compelled  by  force :  the 
other  republics  received  it  without  opposition,  and 
some  even  with  joy. 

A  few  years  after,*  the  Spartan  Phoebidas,  passing 
with  a  body  of  troops  into  Boeotia,  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thebes.*"  The  city  was  divided  into  twd 
factions,  each  headed  by  one  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
Leontiades;  the  leader  of  the  party  devoted  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  persuaded  Phoebidas  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel,  and  assisted  him  in  the  enterprise. 

"  Xen.  Hist.  Graec.  lib.  5.  p.  550.  lib.  6.  p.  602.  Isocr.  de 
Fac  t.  i.  p.  369.  Plut.  Apopht.  Lacon.  t.  ii.  p.  313.  '^  Xen. 
ibid.  p.  551.  Plut.  in  .Ages.  t.  i.  p.  608.  Nep.  in  Pdopid.  c.  1. 
*  The  year  389  before  Christ.  <"  Xen.  Hist.  OrsBC.  lib.  5.  t  i. 
p.  556.    Pliii  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  6bd.    Nep.  in  Pelop.  c.  1. 
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This  was  in  the  time  of  profound  peace,  and  while  the 
Thebans,  devoid  of  fear  or  suspicion,  were  celebrat- 
ing the  festival  of  Ceres.^  So  glaring  an  act  of  perfidy 
was  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  cruelties  exer* 
ciaed  on  the  citizens  who  were  attached  to  the  true 
lolerests  of  their  country.  Four  hundred  of  these 
sought  an  asylum  with  the  Athenians.  Ismenias,  the 
ctuef  of  that  party,  had,  under  frivolous  pretexts,  been 
loaded  with  chains,  and  put  to  death. 

This  excited  a  general  clamour  throughout  Greece* 
The  Lacedaemonians  shuddered  with  indignation,  and 
demanded  with  fury,  whether  Phcebidas  had  received 
orders  to  perpetrate  such  an  atrocious  action  ?  Agesi- 
kus  replied,  that  a  general  may  be  allowed  to  exceed 
hiB  powers  when  the  welfare  of  the  state  requu^s;  and 
that  the  proceeding  of  Phoebidas  should  be  judged 
only  according  to  this  principle.  Leontiades,  who 
was  then  at  Lacedeemon,  appeased  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  by  exasperating  them  ag^nst  the  Thebans. 
It  was  determined  to  retain  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  Thebes,  and  that  Phoebidas  should  be  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas.*' 

Thus,  said  Timi^enes,  interrupting  Cleomedes, 
Lacedfemon  profited  by  the  crime,  and  punished  the 
criminal.*  But  what  now  was  the  conduct  of  Agesi* 
laus?  He  was  accused,  replied  Cleomedesi  of  being 
the  secret  author  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  decree 

rXen.  ibid.  p.  557.  Flat,  in  Pdofiid.  t.  i.  p.  980.  «  Xcn. 
Hift.  Gnee.  lib.  5.  p.  557>  et  558.  Flat,  in  Ages.  t.  L  p.  eQ6» 
«  90,000  Uvfes  {S,7ML)  '  Hat.  ia  Pelopid.  t.  i.  p/  StO. 
Nep.  in  FdapU.  e.  1;        *  Polyir.  Hist,  lib;  4.  p.  aM 
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that  completed  its  iniquity/  You  had  inspired  me 
with  some  esteem  for  this  prince,  said  Timagenes; 
but  after  so  infamous  an  action — Hold,  answered 
GleomedeSy  know  that  the  virtuous  Xenoph(Mi  bu 
never  ceased  to  admire,  esteem,  and  love  Agesilaus/ 
I  have  myself  made  several  campaigns  under  that 
prince.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  military  talents.  You 
will  see  his  trophies  erected  in  several  of  the  provinces 
of  Greece  and  Asia  i*  but  thus  much  I  can  assure 
you,  that  Agesilaus  was  adored  by  the  soldiers,^  with 
whom  he  shared  every  difficulty  and  dai^er ;  that,  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  he  astonished  the  barbariana 
by  Hie  simplicity  of  his  demeanour,  add  the  elevatiofi 
of  his  sentiments ;  that  he  continually  enforced  the 
admiration  of  all  who  approached  lum  by  new  proo& 
of*  disinterestedness,  frugality,  mdd^ation,  and  be^ 
Higni^ ;  that  without  thinking  of  hb  own  greatness, 
without  feuing  lest  others  should  forget  it,  he  was  of 
easy  access,  and  possess^  an  enga^g  familiarityi 
untainted  with  rancour  or  jealousy,"  and  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  our  complaints.  In  a  word,  his 
manneiB  w^re  as  austere  aa  those  of  the  most  rigid 
Spartan ;  nor  was  the  most  agreeable  Athenian  ever 
endowed  witb  a  more  adtivafed  and  elegant  under- 
standing/ I  shall  add  but  one  stroke  to  this  eulo^taim 
In  those  splendid  conquests  which  he  made  in  Aaui, 
it  was  always  his  first  care  to  render  more  supportable 

*  Plat  in  Ages.  p.  609.  ■  Xen.  Hlit.  Gnec.  lib.  5.  Id.  ia 
Ag*.  «l8ocr.ArcfaM.tii.p.a8.  '  Xen.  in  Ages,  jh  60^. 
•  Hoi.  in  Ag«i.  t.  i.  p.  59a.  ^X«n;  in  Ageft.  p.ei9.  Flat  la 
Ages*  p«  596. 
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the  hard  fate  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  restore  liberty  to 
the  slaves*** 

Alas !  what  avail  all  these  good  qualities,  replied 
TimageneSy  if  he  has  tarnished  them  by  giving  his 
sanction  to  the  injustice  exercised  against  the  The^ 
bans  ? — Yet  he  considered  justice,  said  Cleomedes,  as 
the  first  of  virtues/  I  acknowledge  that  he  did  some- 
tiaies  violate  it ;  and,  without  attempting  to  apologise 
for  such  violation,  shall  observe,  that  it  was  only  to 
favour  his  friends,  and  never  to  distress  his  enemies/ 
He  changed  his  conduct  respecting  the  Thebans,  either 
from  a  persuasion  that  all  meand  were  lawful  to  hum* 
ble  a  power  which  was  the  rival  of  Sparta,  or  that  he 
thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
revenge  his  personal  injuries.  He  had  brought  all  his 
passions  under  subjection  except  one,  which  mastered 
him;  and,  strengthened  by  the  suppression  of  the 
rest,  was  become  tyrannical,  unjusti  and  incapable  of 
pardoning  an  offence.  This  was  an  inordinate  love 
of  glory,  a  sentiment  which  the  Thebans  had  more 
than  once  wounded  in  his  person/  especially  by  dis- 
concerting his  project  of  dethroning  the  king  of 
Persia. 

The  decree  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  the  epoch 
of  their  decline.  The  greater  part  of  the  allies  aban- 
doned  them ;  and,   three  or  four  years  after,*  the 


^  Xen.  in  Ages.  p.  654.  ^  Plut.  LaooD.  Apopht.  t.  il  p.  S13. 
f  JPlut.  in  Agei.  t.  i.  p.  698.  Id.  Lacon.  Apopht.  p.  S09.  ^Xen. 
lib.  7.  p.  6tl.  Plut.  in  Ages.  p.  699.  «  The  year  379  or  378 
befbre  Christ. 
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Thebans  shook  off  an  odious  yoke/  Some  intrepid 
citizens,  in  one  night,  in  a  single  moment,  destroyed 
the  partisans  of  tyranny ;  and  their  first  efforts  being 
seconded  by  the  people,  the  Spartans  evacuated  the 
citadel.  Young  Pelopidas,  one  of  the  exiles,  was 
among  the  principal  leaders  of  this  conspiracy.'  Dis- 
tinguished as  he  was  by  birth  and  wealth,  he  shortly 
became  conspicuous  by  actions,  the  splendour  of  which 
reflected  honour  on  his  country. 

All  conciliatory  means  were  henceforward  im- 
practicable to  the  two  nations.  The  hatred  of  the 
Thebans  was  extremely  augmented  from  having  re- 
ceived a  severe  injury,  and  that  of  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans  from  having  been  the  aggressors.  Though  the 
latter  were  engag^  in  several  wars,  they  made  some 
irruptions  into  Boeotia.  Agesilaus  twice  conducted 
thither^  those  soldiers  who  had  ever  been  accustomed 
to  conquer  under  his  command.  That  general  being 
wounded  in  an  indecisive  action,  the  Spartan  Antal- 
cidas,  pointing  to  the  blood  streaming  from  his  wound, 
said  to  him,  ^'  Behold  the  fruit  of  the  lessons  which 
jou  have  given  to  the  Thebans."'  And  indeed  the 
latter,  after  at  first  suffering  their  fields  to  be  laid 
waste,  tried  their  strength  in  skirmishes,  which  soon 
became  frequent.  Pelopidas  led  them  daily  against 
the  enemy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  impetuosity  of 
his  character,  checked  them  in  their  successes,  en- 
couraged them  in  their  defeats,  and  gradually  taught 

'Xen.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib  5.  p.  566.        >  Pint,  in  Pelop.  p.  S81. 
Nep.  in  Pelop.  c.  2.        ^  Xen.  Hist.  lib.  5.  p.  672,  et  575. 
Podwell,  Annal.  Xen.  ad  aon.  378.      '  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  p.  885. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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them  to  brave  those  Spartans,  whose  reputation  they 
formerly  had  dreaded  still  more  than  their  valour. 
As  for  himself,  instructed  by  his  own  errors  and  the 
example  of  Agesilaus,  he  adopted  the  experience  of 
the  ablest  general  of  Greece,  and  in  a  succeeding  cam 
pain  gathered  the  fruit  of  his  labours  and  reflections. 

He  was  in  Boeotia/  and  marching  towards  Thebes,* 
when  a  body  of  Lacedaemonians,  much  more  nu- 
merous than  ti)e  forces  under  his  command,  were  re- 
turning by  the  same  road.  A  Theban  horseman,  who 
had  advanced  before  the  army,  and  discovered  them 
coming  out  of  a  defile,  hastened  back  to  Pelopidas : 
f *  We  have  fallen,"  exclaimed  be,  **  into  the  hands  of 
Jhe  enemy  !'^-:-"  And  why  should  you  not  say  the 
f^nemy  have  &llen  into  ours  ?"  repiled  the  general. 
0ntil  this  time,  no  nation  had  ventured  to  attack  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  equal,  still  less  with  inferior, 
forces.  The  conflict  was  bloody,  and  victory  hung 
long  m  suspense.  The  Lacedsmonians,  having  lost 
tlieir  two  generals  and  the  £ower  of  their  warriors, 
opened  without  breaking  their  ranks,  to  let  the  enemy 
pass ;  but  Pelopidas,  wishing  to  remain  master  of  the 
field  of  battle,  charged  them  a  second  time,  and  at 
length  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  dispersing  them  in  the 
plain. 

This  unexpected  success  astonished  Lacedaemon, 
Athens,  and  all  the  Grecian  republics,  who,  fatigued 
with  the  miseries  of  war,  resolved  to  come  to  ^  ami«> 
cable  termination  of  their  differences.     The  general 

^  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  p.  285.      *  The  year  S75  before  Chitot. 
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msembly  was  convoked  at  Lacedaemon/  where 
Epaminondas  appeared,  with  the  other  deputies  of 
Thebes. 

He  was  then  in  his  fortieth  year.  He  had  hitherto, 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  sages,  led  a  retired  and 
concealed  life ;""  nay,  he  had  done  still  better,  by  en- 
abling himself  to  render  it  of  utility  to  others.  On 
coming  out  of  his  minority,  he  took  on  himself  the 
completion  of  his  education  Notwithstanding  tlie 
mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he  procured  Lysis  the  phi* 
losopher  to  live  with  him,""  and  deeply  imbibed  the 
sublime  ideas  of  virtue  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans ; 
and  that  virtue  which  shone  in  his  minutest  actions^ 
rendered  him  inaccessible  to  every  species  of  fear. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  was  fortifying  his  health  by 
runnii^  wrestling,''  and  still  more  by  temperance,  he 
studied  mankind^  consulted  the  most  enlightened 
sages,*"  and  meditated  on  the  respective  duties  of  the 
general  and  ma^trate.  In  his  public  harangues,  he 
did  not  disdain  the  ornaments  of  art ;  ">  but  the  elo- 
quence  of  great  souls  was  always  their  predominant 
embellishment.  His  talents,  which  have  placed  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  orators,  shone  forth  for  the 
first  time  at  the  conference  of  Lacedsemon,  the  ope- 
mtions  of  which  were  guided  by  Agesilaus. 

The  rights  and  interests  of  the  different  republics 

*  Xenoph.  lib.  6.  p.  590.  *  Plut.  de  Occult.  Vivend  t.  U. 
p.  1189.  "  Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  585.  JSlian.  Var.  Hist 
lib.  a.  cap.  17.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  356.  Id.  in  Excerpt.  Vales. 
p.^M5.  Cieer.d«Q£lib.l.ca^44.t.iii.p.«tt.  *Nep.lii 
Bpam.  csp.  8.       '  Id.  cap.  3.        "^  Id.  cap.  5. 
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were  there  discussed  by  their  respective  deputies.  I 
accidentally  obtained  a  sight  of  the  orations  of  the 
three  ambassadors  fiom  Athens.  The  first  was  one 
of  the  priests  of  Ceres,  elated  with  his  birth,  and 
proud  of  the  encomiums  which  he  received  or  be-' 
stowed  upon  himself/  He  enumerated  the  impor- 
tant commissions  the  Athenians  had  entrusted  to  his 
family ;  talked  of  the  benefits  the  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus had  received  from  the  deities  whose  minister  he 
was,  and  concluded  by  observing,  that  war  could  not 
begin  too  late,  nor  terminate  too  speedily.  Callis- 
tratus,  a  celebrated  orator,  instead  of  defending  the 
general  interests  of  Greece,  had  the  indiscretion  to 
insinuate,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  allies,  that  the 
partial  union  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  would  secure 
to  those  two  powers  the  sovereignty  both  of  the  sea 
and  land.  Autocles,  the  third  deputy,  boldly  expa- 
tiated on  the  repeated  injustice  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  were  perpetually  summoning  the  nations  to  re- 
ceive liberty,  while  they  in  reality  held  them  in  bond- 
age, under  the  idle  pretext  of  being  guarantees  to  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas. 

I  have  already  said  that,  by  this  treaty,  all  the 
Grecian  cities  were  to  be  free.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
therefore,  though  they  held  the  cities  of  Laconia  in 
dependence,  haughtily  required  that  those  of  Boeotia 
should  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  Thebans.'  As 
they  were  launching  out  into  violent  complaints 
against  the  latter,  and  no  longer  expressing  themselves 
with  their  customary  precisioDi  Epamidondas,  wearied 

'Xen.  Hist.  lib.  6.  p.  590.        *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  366. 
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with  their  prolix  invectives,  said  to  them :  **  You  will 
at  least  allow  that  we  have  made  you  lengthen  your 
monosyllables."^  The  discourse  he  then  pronounced 
made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  the  deputies  as  to 
alarm  Agesilaus.  The  Theban  forcibly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  treaty  solely  founded  on  justice  and 
on  reason :  "  And  does  it  appear  to  you  just  and 
reasonable/'  said  Agesilaus,  ^^  to  grant  independence 
to  the  cities  of  Boeotia?" — "  And  do  you,"  replied 
Epaminondas,  "  think  it  reasonable  and  just  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  those  of  Laconia  ?" — 
"  Explain  yourself  roundly,"  said  Agesilaus,  inflamed 
with  passion ;  "  I  ask  you  whether  the  cities  of 
Bceotia  shall  be  free?" — "  And  I,"  answered  Epa- 
minondas,  sternly,  "  demand  of  you,  whether  those  of 
Laconia  shall  be  so?" — On  these  words,  Agesilaus 
erased  the  name  of  the  Thebans  from  the  treaty,  and 
the  assembly  separated/ 

Such,  it  is  said,  was  the  issue  of  this  famous  con- 
ference. Some  indeed  relate  it  differently,  and  more 
to  the  advantage  of  Agesilaus/  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  principal  articles  of  the  decree  of  the  assembly 
expressed  that  the  troops  should  be  disbanded,  all  the 
states  enjoy  their  Uberties,  and  that  each  of  the  con- 
federate powers  should  be  permitted  to  succour  the  op- 
pressed cities/ 

There  was  yet  time  for  negpciation;  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians, hurried  on  to  their  ruin  by  a  spirit  of  in- . 

^Plut.  de  Sui  Laude,  t.  ii.  p.  545.  Id.  Apopbt.  t  ii.  p.  IdS^ 
*  Id.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  611.  '  Xen.  lib.  6.  p.  593.  ^  Xen.  ibid. 
Biod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  355. 
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fatuation/  gave  orders  to  their  king  CleombrotuJ, 
who  commanded  the  allied  army  in  Phocis,  to  march 
into  Boeotia.  This  army  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
foot  soldiers,  and  one  thousand  horse.*  The  ThebcfliB 
could  only  oppose  to  these  forces  six  thousand  infant 
try,**  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry  ;  but  Epaminondas 
was  at  their  head,  and  had  under  him  Pelopidas. 

It  was  asserted  that  unlucky  omens  had  beai  ob- 
served ;  he  answered,  that  the  best  omen  wa<j  to  de^ 
fend  our  country.*  Favourable  oracles  were  likewise 
reported ;  and  on  these  he  appeared  to  rely  with  such 
confidence  as  to  be  suspected  of  being  their  author.* 
His  troops  had  deeply  imbibed  his  own  spirit.  The 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  collected  as  it  were  by  chance, 
had  neither  experience  nor  emulation.'  The  allied 
cities  had  consented  to  this  expedition  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and  it  was  with  r^et  that  the 
soldiers  began  their  march.  The  king  of  Lacedsemon 
was  no  stranger  to  this  discouragement ;  but  he  had 
enemies,  and  was  willhig  to  risk  every  Aing  ratha: 
than  furnish  their  hatred  with  new  pretexts.' 

The  two  armies  met  near  a  small  town  in  Bceotia 
called  Leuctra.  On  the  evening  before  the  battle, 
whilst  Epaminondas  was  making  his  dispioskions,  and 
anxious  about  an  event  which  was  Uy  decide  the  fete 
of  his  country,  he  learned  that  an  officer  of  distinctioii 
had  just  expired  quietly  in  his  tent :   "  Ye  gods !'' 

» Xen.  Hist.  Graec.  lib.  6.  p.  594.  •  Plut.  in  Pelop.  t.  i.  p. 

368.         ">  Diod.  Ibid.  p.  S^.  <^  Id.  iM.         '  Xeo.  Md.  p. 

595.  DiQd.ibi4.  Polyeen.  Sivat.  lib.  9.  e.  S,  §  8.  «Xcn.Ub/ 
6.  p.  696.        '  Cicer.  de  Offic.  lib.  !•  c.  U.U  ii1;  p.  »U 
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exclaimed  he,  "  how  is  it  possible  to  find  time  to  die 
in  such  a  crisis !"' 

The  next  day*  was  fought  that  battle,  rendered  for 
ever  memorable  by  the  great  abilities  displayed  by  the 
Theban  general.  Cloombrotus  was  posted  on  the 
right  of  his  army  with  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,^ 
protected  by  his  cavalry,  which  formed  the  front  linfe. 
Epaminondas,  certain  of  the  victory  if  he  could  break 
Ais  formidable  wing,  resolved  to  refuse  his  right  to 
the  enemy,  and  to  attack  with  his  left.  He  filed  off 
tliither  his  best  troops,  drew  them  up  fifty  deep,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  likewise  in  the  front.  Cleombrotus, 
bt>6erving  this,  changed  his  first  disposition,  but,  in- 
stead of  giving  his  wing  more  depth,  he  extended  it  to 
oatflank  Epaminondas.  During  this  movement,  the 
Theban  cavalry  poured  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians-, 
and  drove  them  back  on  their  phalanx,  which  was 
only  twelve  deep.  Pelopidas,  who  commanded  the 
fleered  battalion,^  took  it  in  flank,  and  Epaminondas 
fell  upon  it  with  all  the  weight  of  his  column.  The 
phalanx  sustained  the  shock  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  and  a  happier  success.  Prodigies  of 
valour  could  not  save  Cleombrotus.  The  warriors 
around  him  sacrificed  their  lives  either  in  defence  of 


'  Plot,  de  San.  Tuend.  t.  ii.  p.  136.  *  The  8th  of  July  of 
the  Julian  proleptic  year,  371  before  Christ.  ^  Xen.  Hist. 
Gmc.  Ub.  6.  p.  596.  Diod.  lib.  15.  p.  370.  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 
p.  389.  Arrian  Tactic,  p.  39.  Folard.  Trait,  de  la  Colon,  c.  10. 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Translation  of  Polybios,  p.  57.  t  This 
was  a  hand  of  three  hundred  yodng  Thebans,  renowned  for  their 
ndoan 
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his,  or  to  rescue  his  body,  which  the  Thebans  had  noi 
the  honour  to  carry  off  the  field. 

After  his  death  the  Peloponnesian  army  retired  to 
their  camp,  situate  on  an  adjoining  eminence.  Some 
Lacedaemonians  proposed  to  renew  the  battle/  but 
dieir  generals,  terrified  at  the  loss  that  Sparta  had 
just  sustained,  and  not  knowing  how  to  confide  in 
allies  who  were  more  pleased  than  aflSicted  at  her 
humiliation,  suffered  the  Thebans  peaceably  to  raise  a 
trophy  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  inconsiderable;  that  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
four  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  a  thousand 
Lacedaemonians.  Of  seven  hundred  Spartans,  four 
hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  field-^ 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  victory  excited  in 
Atliens  only  an  indecent  jealousy  of  the  Thebans.* 
At  Sparta  it  awakened  those  extraordinary  sentiments 
which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  imprint  in  every  heart. 
The  poeple  were  attending  at  solemn  games,  where 
men  of  all  ages  disputed  the  prize  of  wrestling,  and 
other  gymnastic  exercises.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger,  the  magistrates  perceived  that  the  fete  of 
Lacedaemon  was  decided ;  and,  without  interrupting 
the  exhibition,  sent  to  inform  each  family  of  the  loss 
they  had  sustained,  exhorting  mothers  and  wives  to 
support  their  grief  in  silence.  The  next  day,  the  re- 
lations of  the  slain  were  seen,  with  countenances  ex- 
pressive of  joy,  thronging  to  the  temples  and  the 


*Xen.  Hist.  Grro.  lib.  6.  p.  5P7.        ^  Xen.  ibid.    Diod.  lib. 
15.  p.  371.        'Xen.  ibid.  p.  598. 
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foniihy  to  thank  the  gods,  and  mutually  to  congratu-* 
late  each  other  on  having  given  such  brave  citizens  to 
the  state;  while  the  friends  of  those  who  had  survived 
their  defeat,  dared  not  expose  themselves  to  the  pub- 
lic eye,  or  appeared  only  with  the  emblems  of  sorrow 
and  of  mourning.  The  painful  sensation  of  shame, 
and  the  love  of  their  country,  were  so  prevalent  among 
the  greater  number,  that  husbands  could  not  bear  to 
be  looked  on  by  their  wives,  and  mothers  trembled 
for  the  return  of  their  sons."" 

The  Thebans  were  so  elated  with  this  success, 
that  the  philosopher  Antisthenes  said :  '^  Methinks  I 
see  a  number  of  scholars  proud  of  having  beaten  their 
master  l^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
unwilling  to  confess  their  defeat,  required  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  should  be  referred  by  both  nations 
to  the  Achseans.'' 

Two  years  after/  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
were  named  Boeotarchs,  or  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian 
league.*  The  concurrence  of  circumstances,  mutual 
esteem,  friendship,  and  uniformity  of  views  and  senti- 
ments, formed  an  indissoluble  union  between  these 
two  great  men.  The  one  undoubtedly  possessed 
more  virtue  and  talents,  but  the  other  almost  raised 
himself  to  a  level  with  him  by  acknowledging  his  su- 
periority. With  this  faithful  companion  of  his  labouvs 
and  his  glory,  Epaminondas  entered  Peloponnesus, 
spreading  terror  and  desdation  throu^  the  states  in 

■  Xcn.  lib.  6.  p.  597.  Plot,  in  Age«il.  t.  i.  p.  619.  ■Plut. 
in  Lye.  t.  i.  p.  59.  •  Polyb.  Hist.  lib.  S.  p.  H7.  »  DodwclL 
Ann.  Xen.  p.  S79.       *  The  year  369  before  Christ. 
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alliance  with  I^acedasmon,**  hastening  the  defection  of 
olihers^  and  breaking  the  yoke  under  which  the  Mes- 
senians  had  groaned  for  centuries.  Seventy  thousand 
men,  of  different  nations,  marched  under  his  orders 
with  an  equal  confidence/  He  led  them  to  Laceda^ 
mon,  resolved  to  attack  her  inhabitants  even  at  their 
very  doors,  and  to  erect  a  trophy  in  the  middle  of  the 
city. 

Sparta  has  neither  walls  nor  citadel  j*  but  Agesi- 
laus  took  care  to  line  with  troops  several  rising 
grounds  within  its  precincts,  and  placed  his  army  on 
Ihe  declivity  of  the  highest  of  these  eminences.  Hence 
it  was  that  he  discovered  Epaminondas  approaching 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  making  his  dispo6iti<»id 
to  pass  the  £urotas,  swelled  by  the  melting  of  tihe 
snow.  After  long  following  him  with  his  eyes,  he 
only  suffered  these  words  to  escape  him  :  "  What  a 
man  !  What  a  prodigy  f* 

Meanwhile  this  prince  was  agitated  by  the  most 
eniel  anxiety.  Without,  wiLs  a  fot^midable  a^y; 
within,  a  small  body  of  soldiers  who  no  longer  be- 
lieved themselves  invincible,  and  a  great  number  of 
fectious  citissens,  who  took  every  kind  of  licence.  To 
ttiese  were  added  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the 
iidiabitaUDs,  wha  saw  thfeir  possessions  ravaged,  and 
their  lives  in  danger ;  the  general  outcry,  which  ac- 

« Xn.  lib.  6.  p.  eor.  JUian  Vanr.  Hist  Ub.  4.  c.  8.  'Plot 
in  Pelop.  p.  890 ;  in  Ages.  p.  613.  Diod.  Sia  lib.  15.  p.  S76» 
et  S90.  •  Xen.  Wvsti  Grac.  p.  60B.  Id«  in  Agea.  p.  ee%.  hiv. 
lib.  54.  c.  38.  et  lib.  39.  c.  37*  Nep.  tn  Ages.  c,6  Justin,  lib. 
14.  c.  5.        '  riui.  in  AgeB;.  U I  p.  613. 
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cttsed  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  miseries  of  all 
Greece;  and  the  painful  recollection  of  a  reign  once 
splendid  and  glorious,  but  now  dishonoured  at  its 
close  by  a  spectacle  no  less  novel  than  tremendous : 
for  during  several  centuries  past>  the  enemy  had 
scarcely  ventured  on  a^  few  hasty  incursions  on  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia;"  and  never  had  the  Spartan 
women  beheld  the  smoke  of  their  camp/ 

Notwithstanding  these  just  subjects  of  alarm,  Age- 
silaus  exhibited  a  serene  countenance,  and  despiaed 
the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who»  to  force  him  to  re* 
fiaquish  his  position,  alternately  reproached  him  witb 
cowardice,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country  m 
his  sight.  Whilst  this  was  transacting,  about  two 
hundred  conspirators  Imving  gained  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  difficult  to  foree^  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  march  a  body  of  troops  against  them:  but 
Agesilaus  rejected  tikis  advice,  and  presenting  himself 
to  the  rebels,  IbUowed  by  a  single  atteodant:  '^  Yed 
have  mistaken  my  c«^dei8,"  said  he  t&them;  ^^  it  wa^ 
not  hither  you  should  have  repaired,  but  to  such  ami 
such  a  post;"  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  plaeea 
in  which  it  wbs  his  intentioK  to  disperse  them»  Tfaey 
instantly  obeyed,  and  proceeded  without  hesitatiiNi 
to  Ae  different  sWAotm  he  assigned  them/ 

Meanwhile  £pamiitond«bS  despfiired  of  drajwnig  die 

"  Tkucyd.  lib.  8.  ctBi  L4.  ^  41*  L  6.  c  M.  Flul.  in  Par. 
p.  170.  '  Isocr.  la  Archid.   t.  ii.   p.  30.     Dinarch,  adv. 

IhmSUh.  ap*  OmA.  Gnec.  p^89^  BM.M^  lib.  16.  p.  377- 
JEllian.  ¥«r.  HaH.  lb.  It.  c;  49.  PliH.  in.  if^  fi  MS.  t  fflnt 
in  Ages.  p.  614. 
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Lacedaemonians  into  the  plain.  The  wint^  was  far 
advanced.  Already  the  troops  of  Arcadia,  of  Argos, 
and  of  Elis,  had  abandoned  the  seige.  The  Thebans 
were  suffering  daily  losses,  and  began  to  want  pro- 
visions. The  Athenians  and  other  states  were  making 
levies  in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  These  reasons 
induced  Epaminondas  to  retreat.  He  spread  devas- 
tation through  the  rest  of  Laconia;  and  after  avoiding 
the  army  of  the  Athenians,  commanded  by  Iphicrates, 
led  back  his  own  without  interruption  into  Boeotia.' 

The  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian  league  hold  their  office 
only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  should 
resign  the  command  to  their  successors.  Epaminon- 
das and  Pelopidas  had  retained  their  authority  four 
months  longer  than  the  term  prescribed  by  law.*  For 
this  they  were  accused,  and  judicially  prosecuted. 
The  latter  defended  himself  without  dignity,  and  had 
recourse  to  supplications;  but  Epaminondas  appeared 
before  his  judges  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  thus  addressed  them.  ^^  The 
law  condemns  me;  I  merit  death.^  I  only  demand 
that  this  inscription  be  engraven  on  my  tomb ;  The 
Thebans  have  put  Epaminondas  to  death,  because  at 
Leuctra  he  forced  them  to  attack  and  vanquish  those 
Lacedaemonians  whom  they  did  not  before  dare  to 
look  in  the  face;  because  his  victory  saved  his  country, 
aiMi  restored  liberty  to  Greece;  because,  under  his 
command,  the  Thebans  besieged  Lacedaemon,  which 

>  Xen.  Hitt.  Gmc.  Ub.  6.  p.  61S.  ^  Hut.  in  Pelop.  t.  L 

pi.S90.    Nep.  ]ii£|Mm.  c.7.  **  Phit.  deSuiLaiMte,  t.&. 

p.  ft40. 
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deemed  herself  too  fortunate  to  escape  from  ruin;  and 
because  he  rebuilt  Messene,  and  surrounded  it  with 
strong  walls  !"*"  All  present  applauded  this  speech  of 
Epaminondas,  and  the  judges  did  not  dare  to  condemn 
him. 

Envy,  which  receives  new  animation  from  the 
failure  of  its  projects,  believed  the  opportunity  to 
humble  him  was  now  arrived.  In  the  distribution  of 
public  of&ces,  the  conqueror  at  Leuctra  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  sewers  of  the  city.  He 
gave  dignity  to  this  employment,  and  showed,  as  he 
himself  had  said,  that  we  should  not  judge  of  men  by 
their  places,  but  of  places  by  those  who  fill  them.*!    . 

During  die  six  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
we  have  more  than  once  seen  Epaminondas  render 
the  Theban  arms  respected  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Pe- 
lopidas  exhibit  them  triumphant  in  Thessaly/  We 
have  seen  the  latter  chosen  arbitrator  between  two 
brothers,  competitors  for  the  tljrone  of  Macedon; 
and  after  having  terminated  their  differences,  and  re- 
stored peace  to  that  distracted  kingdom,^  pass  to  the 
court  of  Susa,*  where,  preceded  by  his  fame,  he  re- 
ceived the  most  distinguished  honours,  entirely*  dis- 
concerted the  measures  of  the  embassadors  of  Athens 
and  Lacedsemon^  who  were  soliciting  the  alliance  of 

'  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  8.     £lian.  lib.  13.  c.  42.  ^  Plut.  de 

Pmoept.  Reip.  t.  ii.  p.  011.  *  Xen.  Hist.  Or»c.  lib.  7.  p. 

616^6^.    Plut.  inPelopid.  p.^1.    Dodwell,  Annal.  Xea. 
p.'9SO,  S88.  '  Plttt  ibid.  '  Xen.  Mb.  7.  p.  690.    Plut. 

find.  p»  1KM.       *  The  year  S€7  before  Christ.  Dpdwell,  AnnaL 
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the  king  of  Persia,  and  (detained  for  his  cotmtry  a 
treaty  of  strict  union  with  that  prince. 

Pelopidas  last  year  *  headed  an  expedition  against 
a  tyrant  of  Thessaly,  named  Alexander,  and  fell  in 
battle  while  pursuing  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  re- 
duced to  a  shameful  fli^t.*"  Thebes  and,  the  allied 
fwwers  wept  his  deith:  Thebes  has  lost  one  of  her 
ablest  supporters,  but  Epaminondas  still  lives.  He 
projects  to  give  the  fatal  blow  to  Lacedsmon.  All 
the  Grecian  republics  are  dividing,  forming  leagues, 
abd  making  immense  preparations.  It  is  said  that 
the  Athenians  will  join  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  that 
this  union  will  not  deter  Epaminondas.  The  next 
spring  will  decide  this  mighty  quarrel. — Such  was  the 
recital  of  Cleomedes. 

After  several  days'  favourable  navigation,  we  w- 
lived  at  die  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  name  given  to 
the  channel  of  which  Cleomedes  had  spoken.  ICs 
Mtrdnce  is  dangerous;  contrary  winds  often  drive 
vessels  on  the  neighbouring  coasts,^  where  navigatCHS 
are  condemned  either  to  death  or  slavery;  for  tfa^ 
inhabitants  of  that  country  are  real  barbarians,  since 
they  are  cruel.* 

On  entering  the  channel,!  the  crew  addressed  re^ 
peatod  thanksgivings  to  Jupiter,  sumamed  Urius, 
whose  temple  we  had  seen  on  our  left  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  who  had  preserved  us  from  the  danger  of 

^.  The  year  S64  before  Christ.  ^  Plat,  in  Pelop.  p.  89d. 

•Nep.  in  Pdop.  e.  5.    Dodwell,  Annal.  Xeo.  p.  886.        *  \pf. 
«e Chaid.  t.  i.  p.  lOO.  ^  Xen.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  7.  p.MO 

at  41&        t  Sea  the  ma^  of  the  Botphomt  of  Tliraoe. 
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SO  tempestuous  a  sea.^  In  the  meaa  time,  I  observed 
to  Timagenesy  that  the  Euxine  Sea  receives,  as  it  is 
said,  near  forty  rivers,  some  of  them  very  consider- 
able, which  cannot  b1\  escape  by  so  inadequate  an 
outlet"*  What  then,  said  I,  becomes  of  that  prodi* 
gious  quantity  of  water  which  falls  day  and  night  inlo 
this  vast  reservoir? — You  see  part  of  it  flow  through 
the  strait,  answered  he*  The  remainder  is  raised  lit 
vapour,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  for  the  wata*s  of  this 
sea  being  fresher,  and  consequently  lifter,  than  those 
of  other  seas,  more  easily  evaporate.''  And- how  cam 
we  be  certain  but  that  those  abysses,  of  which  we 
heard  Cleomedes  speak,  may  absorb  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Euxine,  and  conv^  them  to  distant 
seas  by  subterraneous  passages  undar  the  continent? 
.  Th^  Tltfacian  fiosjdionis  divides  Europe  from  Asia« 
Its  lei^d)^  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  to  die  ci(y  ef 
^^zaatinin,  where  it  terminate,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia;"^  ilis  breadth  is  mrious;  at  the  en^ 
ti^ce  it  Is  ^m  stadiay^f  ^  the  other  extremity  foor-^ 
teea;X  and  nt  certain  places  its  waters  form  large 
basons  and  deep  bays.^ 

'  Chishull,  Antiq.  Aaiat.  p.  61.  ■  Voy.  de  Tournefort, 

t.  H.  p.  1^.  "  Afist.  Meteor,  lib.  3.  o.  9.  1. 1.  p.  65tt. 

•  Berodot.  lib.  4.  c.  85.  Polyb.  lib.  4.  p.  307  et  311.  Arriaot 
Peripl.  p.  12.  ap.  Georgr.  Min.  t.  i.  *  4j  leagues.  ^  Herod, 
ibid.  Strab.  lib.  2.  p.  125.  f  Almost  half  a  mile.  See  the 
tables  at  the  end  of  Vol.  Vf.  t  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  ancients  differ  amongst  themselres,  and  still  more  the 
modems,  respecting  these  measures,  as  well  as  respecting  those 
of  the  Euxine,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont.  I  hare 
generaUjT  adhered  to  those  of  Herodotus,  as  the  best  known  at 
the  time  of  this  voyage.        *■  Voy.  de  Toumef.  t.  ii.  p.  156. 
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On  each  side,  the  country  rises  in  an  amphitheatre, 
and  presents  the  most  agreeable  and  highly  diversified 
points  of  view:  hills  clothed  with  wood,  and  fertile 
valleys,  form,  at  intervals,  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  rocks,  which  suddenly  change  the  direction  of 
the  channel/ 

On  the  highest  of  these  eminences  are  discovered 
religious  monuments;  on  the  shore,  delightful  houses, 
tranquil  harbours,  cities  and  towns  enriched  by  com- 
merce, and  streams  pouring  forth  the  tribute  of  their 
waters.  These  prospects  are  animated,  in  certain 
seasons^  by  numberless  boats  employed  in  the  fishery, 
and  vessels  under  sail  for  the  Euxine,  or  returning 
laden  with  its  produce. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  channel,  we  were  shewn 
the  place  where  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  passed  seven 
hundred  thousand  men,  he  was  leading  against  the 
Scythians,  over  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  strait,  which 
is.  only  five  stadia  in  breadth,*  is  there  narrowed  by  a 
promontory,  on  which  stands  a  temple  of  Mercury/ 
At  this  spot,  two  men  placed,  the  one  in  £un^, 
the  other  in  Asia,  may  easily  make  themselves  heard 
by  each  other.^  Soon  after,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
citadel  and  walls  of  Byzantium,  and  entered  the  port. 
Biter  leaving  on  the  left  the  little  city  of  Chrysopolis, 
and  discovering  on  the  same  side,  that  of  Chalcedon, 

'  Ibid.  p.  185.        *  Somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile.    See 
the  Tables.  *  Folyb.  lib.  4.   p.  311.     Flin.  lib.  4.  c.  S4. 

*  Mem.  de  FAcad.  dee  BeU.  Lettr.  t.  xxxii.  p.  635. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ditcr^tiM  of  By»aHtium.—Qreek  Colonies.— The  Strait  of  the 
Hellespont. — Voyage  from  Byzantium  to  Lesbos. 

Bt2antium,  anciently  founded  by  the  Megareans," 
and  successively  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians/  and  other 
nations  of  Greece/  is  situate  on  a  pronuHitory. 
nearly  of  a  triang^lar  form.  Never  was  there  a 
happier  or  more  majestic  situation.  The  eye,  while 
glancing  over  the  horizon,  reposes  to  the  right,  oa 
the  sea  called  the  Propontis ;  opposite,  and  beyond: 
a  narrow  channel,  on  the  cities  of  Chalcedon  and 
^hrysopolis;  then  on  the  strait  of  the  Bosphorus; 
and  lastly,  on  fertile  eminences,  and  a  gulph  which 
serves  by  way  of  harbour,  and  retreats  to  the  depth 
of  sixty  stadia'  within  the  land.* 

On  the  point  of  the  promontory  stands  the  citadel. 
The  walls  of  the  city  are  built  of  huge  square  ston^, 
so  jointed  as  apparently  to  form  only  a  single  block/ 
They  are  much  loftier  on  the  land  side  than  towards 
the  water,  being  naturally  defended  by  the  waves, 

"  Steph.  in  BuCfify.    Eustath.  in  Dyonys.  v.  804.  '  Veil. 

Paterc.  lib.  2.  c.  15.        '  Atnni.  Marcell.  lib.  92.  c.  8.  p.  308. 
Jnttin.  lib.  9.  c.  1.        •  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  320.       *  «i  leagacs. 
•  Dio.  Hi«t.  Bom.  lib.  74.  p.  1S51.    Herodian.  lib.  3.  in  init. 
VOL.    II.  D 
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and,  in  some  places,  by  the  rocks  they  are  built  on, 
which  project  into  the  sea.*" 

In  this  city,  besides  a  gymnasium,^  and  several 
kinds  of  public  edifices,  we  meet  with  all  the  con- 
veniences which  a  rich  and  numerous  people  are  able 
to  procure*"^  They  assemble  in  a  forum,  spacious 
enough  to  contain  a  small  army  ranged  in  order  of 
battle/  Itere  they  confirm  or  reject  the  decrees  of 
a  senate  more  enlightened  than  themselves/  This 
absurdity  is  observable  in  several  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  has  often  brought  to  my  recollection  the 
teyiiig  of  Anacharsis  to  Solon :  "  With  you  the  sages 
discuss,  but  the  ignorant  decide."^ 

The  territory  of  Byzanthim  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  grain  and  fruits/  but  is  exposed  to  the  too 
A^equent  incursions  of  the  ThracicLnSy  who  inhabit  the 
idjcmung  villages/  A  surprising  quantity  of  fish  is 
caught  in  the  harbour  itself,*^  in  autumn,,  when  they 
descend  from  the  Euxine  into  the  lower  seas ;  and,  in 
^rmg,  in  their  return  to  the  Pontus.'  This  fishery, 
and  (he  curing  of  the  fish,  produce  great  sums  to  the 
ci^,"  which  is  crowded  likewise  with  merchants,  and 

"  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  74.  p.  1251.      Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  7- 
p.  895.  «  Ariflt.  de  Cur.  Rei  Fam.  t  ii.  p.  602.  *  Diod. 

Sic  lib.  15.  p.  190.  *  Xen.  ibid.    Zoxim.  Ub.  8.  p.  687. 

'  Demosih.  de  Cor.  p.  487.  '  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  81. 

*  Polyb.  lib.  4.  p.  313.    Herodian.  lib.  3.  in  init.    Tacit.  Annal. 
Ub.  19.  c.  63.  '  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  p.  398.      Polyb.  ibid. 

^  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  32a    Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  85.  p.  lie.    Pet.  GiU. 
Pnef.  ad  Urb.  Descrip.  '  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  Ub.  6.  c.  17. 

t,  i.  p.  874;  lib.  8.  c.  19.  t  i.  p.  913.     Plin.  Ub.  9.  c.  15.  t.  L 
p.  507.    Tacit.  Annal  Ub.  19.  c.  63.  "  Aritt.  de  Cuk.  Ret 

Fain.  t.  u.  p.  508. 
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sOpported  by  an  active  and  flourishing  coinnierce. 
Its  pent,  sheltered  on  every  side  from  tempests,  at* 
traett  thither  the  vessels  of  all  the  Grecian  nations; 
and  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  strait,  enables  it  to 
stop  or  subfeet  to  heavy  duties  the  foreign  merchants 
wbo  trade  in  the  Eaxine,*"  and  to  femish  the  nations 
who  draw  from  it  thrir  subsistence.  Hence  the  oon* 
slant  endeavours  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
to  engage  this  city  in  their  interests.  Byzantium  was 
then  in  alliance  with  the  former.^ 

Cleomedes  had  taken  m  salt  provisions  at  Pantica- 
jmmnf  but  as  those  of  Byiantium  are  in  higher 
estimation,'^  he  Ibere  completed  his  stock ;  and,  afisr 
he  had  conehided  some  buobess  that  he  had  to  trans- 
act, we  left  the  harbour,  and  entered  the  Prdpootisw 
The  breadth  of  this  sea'  is  said  to  be  five  hundead 
stadia,*  and  its  length  fourteen  hundred.f  Oo  ks 
shores  stand  several  celebrated  cities,  foimded  or 
ecmquered  by  the  Greeks ;  on  the  one  side,  Selymbria, 
Peribthus,  and  Byzanthtis;  on  the  other,  Astacusio 
By tlttnia,  and  Cysiem  in  Mysia. 

The  seas  we  bad  visited  presented  on  their  coasts 
several  setdements  formed  by  the  nations  of  Greece.^ 
I  was  to  meet  with  others  ia  the  Hdlespont,  and 
doubtless  also  in  still  more  distant  seas.  What  were 
the  motives  of  these  emigrations  ?  Whither  Were  they 

*  DemoBth.  in  Leptin.  p.  549.    lb.  in  Polycl.  p.  1064.    Xen. 
UisC  Gnec.  lib.  4.  c.  543.  •  Diud.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  419.  ^ 

»  Demoivth.  io  Lacr.  p.  955.  «  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  117  et  120. 
'  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  86.  *  Near  19  leagues.  f  Near  53 
leagues.    I  See  the  Table  of  Greek  Colonies  in  Vol.  VI. 
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directed  ?  Have  the  colonies  preserved  any  ooiuiec-' 
tions  with  the  mother  countries?  Cleomedes  laid 
before  me  several  maps,  and  Timagenes  j'badily  an- 
swered all  my  questions. 

Greece;  said  he^  is  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian,  and  on  the  east  by  the  .Sgean  Sea. 
It  comprises,  at  present,  Peloponnesus,  Attica,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  Thessaly,  ^tolia,  Acamania,  part  of  £piros, 
and  some  other  small  provinces.  There,  among  other 
flourishing  cities,  we  distinguish  LacedaemcH),  Corinth,. 
Athens,  and  Thebes. 

This  country  is  of  a  very  moderate  extent,*  gene- 
rally barren,  and  almost  every  where  mountainous. 
The  savages,  who  wane  its  ancient  iohalntants,  as- 
sembled together  from  necessity,  and  at  length  spread 
themselves  over  different  districts.  Let  us  take  a 
cursory  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  possessions. 

.  To  the  west  we  occupy  the  neighbouring  islands, 
as.  Zacynthus,  Cephalonia,  and  Corcyra:  we  have 
even  some  settlements  on  the  coast  of  lUyria.  Fur- 
ther on,  we  have  formed  numerous  and  powerful 
states  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern  part  of  Italy, 
and  in  almost  ail  Sicily.  Still  further  you  will  find^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Gauls,-  Marseilles,  founded  by 
the  Phocians,  the  mother  of  several  ^  colonies  esta- 
blished on  the  adjacent  coasts ;  Marseilles,  who  may 
pride  herself  in  having  instituted  sage  laws,  conquered 
the  Carthaginians/  and  made  the  sciences  and  arts 
of  Greece  flourish  in  a  barbarous  country. 

In  Africa,  the  opulent  city  of  Cyrene,  the  capital 

*  About  1900  square  leagues.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  T3. 
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of  a  kiDgdom  of  the  same  name,  and  Naucratis, 
situate  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  are  under 
our  dominion. 

Returning  towards  the  north,  you  ivxU  find  us  in 
possession  of  almost  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus,  the 
isles  of  Rhodes  and  Crete,  those  of  the  £gean  Sea, 
great  part  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  opposite  to  those 
blands,  the  isles  of  the  Hellespont,  and  several  districts 
on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  their  situation,  the 
Athenian  colonies  directed  their  course  towards  the 
east,  as  those  of  Peloponnesus  did  towards  the  west 
of  Greece/  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia,  and  several 
islands  of  the  j£gean  Sea,  are  of  Athenian  origin. 
Many  cities  were  founded  by  the  Corinthians  in 
Sicily,  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Greecia  Magna. 

The  excess  of  population  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict, the  ambition  of  the  chiefs,"*  the  love  of  liberty 
among  the  private  citizens,  contagious  and  frequent 
maladies,  feise  predictions  of  the  oracles,  and  rash 
vows,  gave  rise  to  many  of  these  emigrations ;  those 
of  a  more  recent  date  ori^ated  in  commercial  and 
political  views.  AH  these  motives  have  contributed 
to  add  new  countries  to  Greece,  and  introduced  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  sentiment  into  the  public  code."* 

The  ties  by  which  children  are  bound  to  those 
who  gave  them  birth,  still  subsist  between  the  colonies 

'  Thucjd.  lib.  1 .  c.  19.  *  Heiod.  lib.  6.  c.  4S.  *  Bougainv. 
Di00ert.  BUT  les  Metr.  et  les  Col.  p.  18.— Spanh.  de  Freest.  Num. 
p.  580.  Sle.  Croix,  de  I'Etat  des  Colonies  des  andens  Peuples^ 
p.  66. 
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and  the  cities  that  founded  them.'  Considered  in 
their  various  relations,  they  assume  the  endearing  and 
respectable  names  of  daughter,  sister,  and  mother, 
and  their  reciprocal  alliances  arise  from  their  re- 
spective titles.' 

It  is  the  natural  duty  of  the  mother  country  to 
protect  her  colonies,  which,  on  their  side,  think  themr 
selves  called  upon  to  ily  to  her  succour  v^enever  she 
is  attacked.  From  her  it  is  that  they  frequently  ve^ 
ceive  their  priests,  their  magistrates^  and  generals; 
they  adopt  or  retain  her  laws  and  customs,  and  the 
worship  of  her  gods,  and  send  i^nnually  to  her  temples 
the  first  fruits  of  their  harvest.  Her  citizens,  vfbm 
among  them,  recdve  the  first  portion  in  the  distribu* 
Cion  of  the  victims,  and  are  honoured  with  the  most 
distinguished  places  at  the  puUic  games  and  assem- 
blies of  the  people.*" 

Nor  do  so  many  prerogatives,  granted  to  the 
mother  city,  render  her  authority  odious.  The  colo- 
nies are  as  free  in  their  dependence  as  children  in  die 
homage  they  pay  to  parents  worthy  of  their  affection. 
Such  at  least  is  the  spirit  which  should  animate  the 
greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  in<1uce  them 
to  consider  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  and  Corinth,  as  the 
mothers  or  sources  of  three  numerous  families  dis- 
persed over  three  cKfferent  quarters  of  the  world.  But 
the  same  causes  that  extinguish  the  sentiments  of 
nature  among  individuals,  produce  daily  dissensions 

^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t  iL  p.  754.         '  Spanh.  ibid.  p.  576^ 
^  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  66.  ^  Spaah.  da  Fkisit.  Num.  p.  580* 

Bougiiav,  ibid.  p.  S6. 
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in  these  families  of  cities ;  and  the  reAl  or  apparent 
violation  of  their  mutual  duties,  has  but  too  often 
fturnished  the  pretext,  or  motive,  of  those  wars  which 
have  convulsed  Gi'eece/ 

The  laws  I  have  mentioned  are  obligatory  only 
on  such  colonies  as  have  emigrated  by  order,  or  witlr 
the  permission,  of  the  mother  country;  the  othersj 
and  especially  those  in  a  remote  situation,  confine 
themselves  to  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the^ 
places  whence  th^  derive  their  ori^n.  Generally 
speaking,  the  former  are  no  more  than  useful  or  ne- 
cessary marts  for  the  commerce  of  the  mother  coun- 
tiy ;  and  the  colonists  esteem  themselves  suffieientiy 
^rtunate  when  the  native  inhabitants,  whom  they 
iwve  driven  back  into  the  country,  suffer  them  to  re*- 
main  quiet,  or  consent  to  barter  with  them  for  their 
merchandise.  Here,  for  example,  the  Greeks  are 
settled  on  the  sea  coasts :  beyond  them,  on  the  right, 
they  possess  the  fertile  plains  of  Thrace,  and,  on  the 
left,  the  confines  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians, 
inhabited  by  the  Bithynians  and  Mysians.  The  pos- 
sessions of  the  latter  extend  along  the  Hellespont, 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter.* 

This  was  the  third  strait  I  had  met  with  in  my 
voyage  firom  Scytiiia.  It  is  four  hundred  stadia*^  in 
length.  We  soon  passed  tiirough  it;  for  the  wind 
was  fisKVOurable,  and  the  current  rapid.  The  banks  of 
this  river,  for  so  we  may  call  this  arm  of  the  sea, 
axe  intersected  by  rising  grounds,  and  covered  with 

*  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t  iL  p.  754.        *  Seethe  map  of  the 
HeUefpont       ^  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  85.       f  15  l-Sth  leagaes. 
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towns  and  villages;  On  one  side  we  discovered  the 
city  of  Lampsacus,  whose  territory  is  celebrated  for 
its  vineyards  ;*  on  the  other,  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  called  -Egos-Potamos,  where  Lysander  gained 
the  celebrated  victory  that  terminated  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Further  on  are  the  cities  of  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  almost  opposite  to  each  other.  Near  the 
.former  stands  the  tower  of  Hero/  At  this  place,  as 
I  was  informed,  a  young  priestess  of  Venus  threw 
herself  into  the  waves,  which  had  swallowed  up  her 
lover  Leander,  who  to  visit  her  was  obliged  to  swim 
across  the  channel.* 

Here  I  was  told  that  the  strait  was  only  seven 
stadia  in  breadth.**  Xerxes  crossed  the  sea  at  this 
place  over  a  double  bridge  of  boats,  at  the  head  of  the 
most  formidable  army  that  tmd  ever  invaded  a  coun- 
try, and  soon  after  repassed  it  in  a  fisherman's  boat 
On  tlib  side  is  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  on  the  other,  that 
of  Ajax  ;  here,  the  harbour  whence  the  fleet  of  Aga- 
menmon  set  sail  for  Asia,  and  there,  the  coast  of  the 
kingdom  of  Priam. 

We  were  now  at  the  extremity  of  the  strait.  Full 
of  Hon)er,  and  animated  by  all  his  poetic  passions,  I 
eagerly  in  treated  to  be  set  on  shore.  I  leaped  on  the 
land,  and  beheld  Vulcan  darting  whirlwinds  of  fire  oa 
the  foaming  waves  of  the  Scamander,  raging  atrainst 
Achilles.  I  approached  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  my 
heart  was  rent  with  the  tender  parting  of  Andromache 

•Strab.  lib.  IS.  p.  589.  'Id.  ibid.  p.  591.  'Mela,  lib. 
1.  c.  19  J  lib.  2.  c.  «.  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  3.  ?.  958.  Ovid.  Amor, 
lib.  2.  dcg.  16.  V.  31,        *  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  85. 
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and  Hector.  I  saw  Paris  adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty, 
on  Mount  Ida,  to  the  mother  of  Love.  I  beheld 
Juno  arrive  there ;  the  earth  smiled  at  her  presence, 
and  flowers  sprang  up  beneath  her  steps.  She  wore 
the  girdle  of  Venus,  and  never  had  she  a  juster  claim 
to  the  title  of  queen  of  the  gods. 

But  this  pleasing  illusion  was  only  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  I  was  unable  to  discover  the  places  immor- 
talized by  the  poems  of  Homer.  Not  a  vestige  of  the 
city  of  Troy  is  now  remaining ;  even  her  ruins  have 
disappeared.^  Earthquakes  and  accumulations  of  soil 
have  changed  the  whole  face  of  this  country.*" 

I  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  my  heart  beat  with 
joy  on  learning  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our 
voyage,  being  now  in  the  £gean  Sea,  and  that  the 
next  day  we  should  be  at  My  tilene,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Lesbos. 

We  left  tlie  isles  of  Imbros,  Samothrace,  and 
Thasos,  on  the  right:  the  latter  of  these  is  famous  for 
its  gold  mines,^  and  the  second  celebrated  for  its 
sacred  mysteries.  Towards  the  evening  we  perceived,' 
in  the  quarter  of  Lemnos,  which  we  had  discovered  to 
the  westward,  volumes  of  flame  rising  up  at  intervals 
into  the  air.  I  was  told  that  these  proceeded  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,""  that  the  island  was  fuH  of 
subterraneous  fires,  that  several  springs  of  hot  water 
were  found  there,*"  and  that  the  ancient  Greeks  did 

'Lttcan.  Pharsal.  lib.  9.  v.  969.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  9.  c.  10. 
Strab.  lib.  1.  p.  58.  Wood,  Essay  on  the  Orig.  &c.  p.  S06. 
'.  Herodot  lib.  6.  c.  46.  "Boch.  Geog^.  Sacr.  lib.  1.  c.  It.  p. 
399.        *  Eust.  in  Iliad,  lib.  I.  p.  157. 
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not  attribute  these  ph^iomena  to  natural  causes. 
Vulcan,  said  they,  has  set  up  one  of  his  furnaces  in 
Lemnos,  where  the  Cyclops  are  employed  in  forging 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  The  people  imagine  the 
noise  that  sometimes  accompanies  the  eruption  of 
the  flames  to  be  occasioned  by  the  strokes  of  the 
hammer. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  we  coasted  along 
the  isle  of  Tenedos,  and  at  day-break  entered  the 
ehannel  that  separates  Lesbos  from  the  nei^bouring 
continent.""    Soon  after  we  arrived  opposite  to  Myti- 
lene,  and  saw  a  procession  in  the  country  slowly  ad- 
vancing towards  a  temple  which  we  discovered  at  a 
distance.    This  was  the  temple  of  ApoUo^  whose  fes- 
tival was  celebrating.^    Sonoroos  voices  made  the  air 
re-echo  with  their  songs.     The  day  was  serene,  and  a 
gentle  zephyr  playing  in  our  sails.     Delighted  with 
this  scene,  I  did  not  observe  that  we  were  in  the  har- 
bour.    Clebmedes  found  his  friends  and  relations  on 
Ae  shore,  who  recmed  him  with  transports  of  joy. 
With  them  were  assembled  a  multitude  of  sailors  and 
workmen,  who  all  fixed  their  eyes  on  me;  demanding, 
with  a  turbulent  curiosity,  who  I  was,  whence  I  came, 
and  whither  I  wais  going.    We  took  up  our  lodgings 
witb  Cleomedes,  who  undertjook  to  procure  us  a  con- 
veyance to  the  continent  of  Greece. 

">  Voyagt  de  Tournef.  tip.  39S.        '  Thucyd.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Descriptum  of  Lesbos — Pittacus — Jrion^^Terpander^AloBUS'^ 

SctpphQ* 

Notwithstanding  the  impatience  of  Timagenes  to 
revisit  his  native  country,  we  waited  near  a  month  for 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  to  convey  us  to  Chalcis,  the 
capital  of  Euboea.  This  interval  I  employed  in  ob- 
taining information  respecting  every  interesting  object 
of  the  country. 

Lesbos  is  estimated  to  be  eleven  hundred  stadia"* 
in  circumference.*  The  island,  especially  in  the  east- 
em  and  western  parts,  is  intersected  by  chains  of 
mountains  and  rising  grounds;  some  covered  with 
vines,  others  with  beech,  cypress,  and  pine-trees/ 
Many  of  the  hills  abound  with  an  ordinary  kind  of 
marble  in  little  estimation.*  The  intermediate  plains 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  com.*  In  several  places 
we  meet  with  hot  springs,"  with  agates,  and  diiferent 
"kinds  of  precious  stones,"  and  almost  every  where 
with  the  myrtle,  olive,  and  fig-tree ;  but  the  principal 

«  Stnb.  lib.  13.  p.  61T.  *  Abore  41  leagues.  '  Bened. 
Bpndoiie  Isolnrio.  lib.  ^.  p.  5d.  Ji^orcaehi  laole  piu  famoa.  lib. 
%.  p.  1^28.  Ppcocke'j*  Oeflcriptiao  pf  tke  $ast,.  vol.  U.  part  it  p. 
16,  •  PUn.  lil).  S6.  c.  9.  U  ii,  p.  731.  « P<KOcke>  Descrip- 
tion ti  the  Sa^t^  y^O.  i|.  p.  ^  '  Ibid,  >  Plh^.  lib.  ar.  c  IQ. 
t.  ii.  p,  787  et  793. 
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riches  of  the  inhabitants  consist  in  their  wines,  which 
in  many  countries  are  preferred  to  those  of  Greece/ 

Nature  has  formed  bays*  along  the  coast,  around 
which  have  arisen  cities  which  are  now  fortified  by 
art,  and  rendered  flourishing  by  comm^ce.  Such  are 
Mytilene,  Pyrrha,  Methymna,  Arisba,  Eressus,  and 
Antissa/  The  whole  history  of  these  cities  is  only  a 
continued  series  of  revolutions.  After  alternately  ex- 
periencing the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  servitude,  they  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  more  than  once  detached 
themselves  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  during 
the  Peloponnesiaa  war,^  though  they  have  been  con- 
stantly compelled  to  return  to  il^  and  remain  at  this 
day  members  of  that  union.  One  of  these  defections 
was  attended  with  consequences  as  fatal  as  the  cause 
from  which  it  proceeded  was  trivial. 

One  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Mytilene,  failing  in 
Ins  attempt  to  obtain  two  wealthy  heiresses  for  his 
sons^  contrived  to  sow  dissension  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  accused  them  of  an  intention  to  join 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  in- 
trigues as  to  induce  Athens  to  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos 
to  prevent  or  punish  the  defection.^  In  vain  did  all 
the  adjoining  cities,  except  Methymna,  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  ally.    They  were  soon  reduced  by 

'  Clearch.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  S2.  p.  $8.  Archest,  ap.  eand. 
lib.  1.  c.  83.  p.  29.  Id.  Ub.  3.  p.  9fi.  FUn.  tib.  14.  c.  7.  t.  iL  p. 
717.  £lian.  Yar.  Hist.  lib.  13.  c.31.  'Herodot.  lib.  i.  e. 
161.  Strab.lib.  lS.p.618.  »  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  8.  ^Arist. 
de  Rtp.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  390. 
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the  Athenians,  who  took  Mytilene,  razed  her  walls, 
seized  on  her  ships,  and  put  to  death  the  principal  in- 
habitants, to  the  number  of  one  thousand/  The  ter- 
ritory of  Methymna  alone  was  spared ;  the  remainder 
of  the  island  was  divided  into  three  thousand  portions, 
three  hundred  of  which  were  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  and  the  others  drawn  for  by  lot  by 
the  Athenians,  who,  unable  themselves  to  cultivate 
them,  fanned  them  out  to  the  ancient  proprietors,  at 
two  minse  each  portion ;  which  brought  in  an  annual 
*  revenue  of  ninety  talents*  to  the  new  possessors. 

Since  that  fatal  period,  Mytilene,  after  repairing 
her  losses  and  rebuilding  her  walls,*^  has  attained  the 
same  degree  of  splendour  she  enjoyed  for  many  ages.* 
The  extent  of  ground  she  occupies,  the  beauty  of  her 
edifices,  the  number  and  opulence  of  her  inhabitants,^ 
entitle  her  to  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Lesbos.  The 
ancient  town,  built  in  a  small  island,  is  separated 
firom  the  modem  city  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.'  The 
latter  extends  along  the  shore,  in  a  plain  bounded  by 
hills  covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees,''  beyond  which 
is  a  very  fertile  and  populous  country.  But  however 
fortunate  the  position  of  Mytilene  may  appear,  it  is 
incommoded  by  prevailing  winds,  which  sometimes 
render  it  almost  insupportable.    The  southerly  winds, 


""Thucjd.  lib.  3.  cap.  50.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  12.  torn.  ii.  p.  106. 
»  486,000  livres  («0,360Z.).  *Diocl.  lib.  17.  torn.  ii.  p.  509. 
•  Plin.  Ub.  5.  torn.  i.  p.  288.  'Xen.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  1.  p.  446. 
Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  616  et  617.  Cicer  de  Leg.  Agr.  orat.  2.  c..l6. 
t  ▼.  p.  119.  '  Diod.  lib.  13.  t.  if.  p.  201.  ^  Long.  Paitor. 
lib.  1.  in  init.    Pococke,  vol.  ii.  pert  2.  p.  15. 
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iMttd  those  of  the  north-west,  are  the  cause  of  farious 
disorders^  whilst  the  northern  gales,  which  bring  their 
cure,  are  so  cold,  tiiat  when  th^  blow,  it  is  difficdt  to 
remain  in  the  streets  and  open  places.^  The  com- 
merce of  Mytilene  attracts  a  number  of  foreign  vesselft 
into  her  harbours;  one  of  which  is  situate  to  the 
north,  the  other  to.  the  southward  of  the  city.  The 
former,  which  is  more  spacious  and  deeper  than  the 
latter,  is  shdtered  from  the  fury  of  the  uriods  and 
waves  by  a  kind  of  mole  of  huge  rocks/ 

Lesbos  is  the  abode  of  pleasure,  or  father  of  the  * 
most  unrestrained  licentiousness.^  The  inhabitants 
relax  their  principles  of  morality  as  occasion  may  re- 
qwre,  and  adapt  themselves  to  ciretimstanoes  with  as 
much  fiskcility  as  they  open  or  shut  certain  leaden  rules 
maide  use  of  by  their  architects.""'^  Nothing  in  all  my 
travels  surprised  me  more  than  such  a  dissoluteness  of 
manners,  and  the  transient  change  which  it  effected  in 
my  mind.  I  had  imbibed  the  impressions  of  in&Boy 
without  exammation;  and  my  reason^  formed  on  the 
authority  and  example  of  others,  found  itself  suddei^ 
at  a  loss  amongst  a  more  enlightened  people.  I 
found  in  this  new  world  a  freedom  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  at  first  gave  me  pain.  But  the  men  in- 
sensibly taught  me  to  blush  at  my  sobriety,  and  the 
women  at  my  reserve.     My  progress  in  politeness  of 

.  '  Vitruv.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  »  Diod.  lib.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  900.  Stfsb. 
lib.  13.  p.  617.  Pococke,  r6L  ii.  part  ft.  p.  15.  ■  Athen.  lib. 
10.  p.  438.  LaciaD,  dialog.  6.  p.  289.  t.  iii.  *  Arist.  de  Mor. 
lib.  5.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  73.  *  These  rules  served  to  autttonre  all 
sorts  of  plane  and  curve  surfacei. 
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manners  and  of  langua^  was  less  rapid.  I  was  like 
a  tree  transplanted  from  a  forest  into  a  garden,  whose 
branches  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  bend  to  the  fancy  of 
the  gardener. 

During  thb  course  of  education^  I  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  celebrated  personages  whom  Lesbos 
has  produced,  and  at  the  head  of  the  most  dtstinn 
guished  names  shall  place  that  of  Pittacus,  ranked 
by  Greece  among  the  number  of  her  sages**" 

The  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  since  hia 
death  has  only  added  new  lustre  to  his  ^ory.  By 
his  valour  and  bis  prudence  he  rescued  Mytilene,  hb 
country,  from  the  tyrants  who  had  enslaved  her,  the 
war  she  had  engpiged  in  against  the  Athenians,  and  the 
intestine  divisions  to  which  she  was  a  prey.""  When 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  city  and  ^  tbe  whole 
island  was  entrusted  to  him,  his  only  view  in  accept^ 
ing  it  was  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  and  give 
her  those  laws  of  which  she  stood  in  need.^  One  of 
these  merits  the  attention  of  philosophers  ^  I  mean 
the;  law  that  inflicts  a  dpifble  punishment  on  crimes 
committed  in  intoxication.  Though  apparently  not 
piiQ|iOFtioned  to  the  offence,  it  was  necessary  to  de^ 
stroy  the  plea  of  ignorance  in  the  excesses  to  whidt 

■  Plat  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  343 ;  el  aliL  <"  Diod.  Exserpt.  p. 
834.  in  excerpt.  Vales.  Strab.  1.  13.  p.  600.  Plut.  de  Malign. 
Herod,  t.  ii.  p.  658.  Polysn.  Strab.  lib.  1.  c.  35.  ^  Arist.  de 
Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  torn.  ii.  p.  357.  Lafirt.  lib.  1.  sec.  75. 
«  Arist.  ibid.  lib.  «.  c.  1«.  t.  iL  p.  337.  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  t. 
ii.  p.  34.  Id.  Rhetor  lib  ^.  c.  fE5.  torn.  ii.  p.  588.  La^rt.  ibid. 
k  76.  t.  i. 
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the  love  of  wine  hurried  the  Lesbians.  Having 
linished  his  work  of  legislation,  Pittacus  resolved  to 
dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  wis- 
dom/ and  abdicated  without  ostentation  the  sovereign 
power.  When  asked  his  reason,  he  replied,  '^  I  was 
terrified  at  seeing  Periander  of  Corinth  become  the 
tyrant,  after  he  had  been  the  &ther  of  his  subjects/ 
It  is  too  difficult  to.be  always  virtuous."* 

Music  and  poetry  have  made  so  great  a  progress 
at  Lesbos,  that,  though  the  language  spoken  there  be 
not  so  pure  as  at  Athens/  the  Greeks  still  continue  to 
say  that  the  Muses  make  the  air  re-echo  with  their 
lamentations  at  the  funerals  of  the  Lesbians/  This 
island  possesses  a  school  of  music,  which,  if  we  credit 
a  tradition  I  learned  at  Methymna,  dates  its  origin 
in  the  most  remote  ages.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
repeat  it.  Yet,  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  it  is  not  improper  sometimes  to  consider  the 
fictions  with  whiah  their  annals  are  embellished  or 
disfigured :  for,  fifom  the  history  of  this  people,  we 
learn  the  true  character  of*tfaeir  passions;  and  from 
their  fables,  that  of  their  genius. 

Orpheus,  whose  songs  wrou^t  so  many  prodi^es, 
having  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchantes,  his 
head  and  lyre  were  thrown  into  the  Hebrus,  a  river  of 
Thrace,  and  conveyed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  the 

'  Plat.  Hip.  Mio.  t.  ii.  p.  861.  Le^rt.  ibid,  {  75.  '  Zenob. 
Ceat.  6.  Frov.  38.  '  Plat,  ia  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  339.  "  Flat  kk 
Protag.  t.  i.  p,  341.  '  Mem.  de  T Acad,  dea  BdL  Lett.  i.  vii. 
p.  338. 
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shores  of  Metbymna.^  In  its  passage  the  voice  of 
Oq>heus  sent  forth  enchanting  sounds,  accompanied 
by  the  lyre,  the  strings  of  ^blch  were  gently  agitated 
by  the  wind.'  Tlie  Metbymnians  buried  the  head  in 
a  place  which  they  showed  me,  and  hung  up  the  lyre 
inihe  temple  of  Apollo.  As  a  recompense,  the  god 
inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  music,  and  rendered 
the  island  fertile  in  genius.*  Whilst  the  priest  of 
Apollo  was  giving  me  this  information,  a  citissen  of 
Metbymna  observed,  that  the  Muses  had  interred,  the 
body  of  Orpheus  in  a  district  of  Thrace,^  and  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  tomb,  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale was. more  melodious  than  in  any  other  country.? 

Lesbos  has  produced  a  succession  of  men  of 
genius,  who  have  transmitted  to  each  other  the.  ho- 
nour of  excelling  all  the  other  musicians  of  Greece  in 
the  art  of  playing  on  the  cithara."^  The  names  of 
Anon  of  Metbymna,  and  Terpander  of  Antissa,  adorn 
this  numerous  list. 

The  former,  who  lived  about  three  hundred  years 
since,*  has  left  a  collection  of  poems,^  which  he  sang 
accompanied  by  his  lyre,  as  was  then  the  practice  with 
all  the  poets.  After  inventing,  or  at  least  improving 
dithyrambics,^  a  species  of  poetry  of  which  I  shall 
speak  further  hereafiter,  he  adapted  them  to  circular 


'Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  S.  t.  55.  Phykrg.  in  Georg.  Virg.  lib. 4. 
T.  MS.  Eustatb.  in  Dionys.  v.  536.  '  Lucian.  Adv.  Indoct. 
t.  iU.  p.  109.  •  Hygin.  Afilron.  Poet.  Ub.  2.  c.  7.  ^  Id  ilnd. 
•  Panaan.  lib.  9.  p.  769.  '  Pint,  de  Mus.  t.  ii.  p.  1 133.  *  Solin. 
c7.  'SQid.ia'A;W.  'Herod,  lib.  1.  c.SS.  Schol.Pind. 
in  Olymp.  13.  v.  95« 
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dances/  et  custom  stHl  prevalent  m  our  dayia.  Pin» 
ander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  long  detained  hkn  in  tiiat 
city,  which  he  left  to  go  into  Sicily,  where  he  gained 
tile  prize  in  a  musical  competition.^  Embarking  afttf^ 
wards  for  Tarentum,  in  a  Corinthian  vessel,  the 
saSors  determined  to  throw  him  into  tiie  sea,  to  get 
possession  of  his  property;  but,  after  endeavouraig 
in  vain  to  move  them  by  the  harmony  of  his  voice 
and  lyre,  he  plunged  into  it  himseif.^  A  dolphii», 
of  greater  sensibflity  than  the  inexorable  mariners, 
conveyed  him,  it  is  said,  to  the  promontory  of  Twia- 
rum  :  a  kind  of  prodigy,  the  possibility  of  which^  they 
endeavoured  to  prove  tame  by  reasons  and  examples. 
The  fact,  attested  by  Arion  in  one  of  hfe  hymns,*  and 
preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  Lesfajans,  was  con- 
firmed to  me  at  Corinth,  where  it  was  added  that  Pe- 
riander  put  tfie  sailors  to  death."*  I  myself  saw  at 
Taenarum,'  on  Mount  Helicon,*  and  at  other  places, 
the  statoe  of  this  poet,  who  is  always  represented  en  a 
dolphin.  We  may  add,  that  dolphins  not  only  ap- 
pear sensible  to  music,^  capable  of  gratitode,  and 
friendly  to  man,'  but  that  they  have  more  than  once 
repeated  the  afFecting  scene  I  have  been  mentioning.' 

^Bellan.  et  Btcaear.  tip.  Schok  Aristoph.  io  a^.  v.  1408. 
'Solin.  c.  7.  ^Herodot.  ibid.  c.  24.  Oppian.  Halicut.  lib.  ▼. 
450.  Plin.  lib.  9.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  502.  Solin.  c.  12.  'i£U&n. 
Hwt.  Anim.  Hb.  W  c.  4S.  *  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  24.  ■  Id. 
ibid.  Dion.  Chrysost.  orat.  37.  p.  455.  Gell.  IH^.  16.  c.  19. 
•  mittsan.  lib.  9.  c.  50.  p.  767.  •^ Arion.  ap.  Allan.  iWd;  Plia. 
Bb.  9.  c.  8*  t.  i  p.  502.  «  AriBt.  Mist.  Anim.  lA.  9.  c.  49. 1. 1. 
p.  9S4.  MUan.  ibid.  Itb.  6.  c.  15.  '  Plio;  lib.  9.  c.  8.  t.  L  p. 
502.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  13.  p.  831. 
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Tkfi^  «^wd  iicom  shipm^i  Taras,  tbe  fouzuli^r  of 
Twwtum ;  wd  Arbtc^le'  once  abowed  n^  that  thsi, 
isibtbit£mt^  of  that  city  had  pres^vod  the  meiopr^  q£ 
t^  faci  on  th^  qcHO.* 

Terpander^  lived  nearly  at  the  same  time  \^th 
AiioA.  Ue  more  tha^  opce  oarried  qff  the  pciz^t  ^f^ 
iji)fi  public  gWKS  of  Greeqe:""  but  hjid  real  victon^ 
i^ere  his  discoveries  He  added  three  strings  to  thft 
\(re,  wbiQh  till  this,  time  had  qnly  four/  compos^ 
9Jins  ibr  various,  insknuoents,  which  were  considered  9^ 
og^ls;'  invented  several  new  spocies  of  poeticiU 
IM»tre;'  and  introduced  an  action,  aad  consequently 
Wi  interest^  into  the  hymns  written  for  the  pri;^e  la 
«piiisic^  competitions/  Thanks  are  due  to  him  Mk^e- 
vtise  for  having  fixed  by  notes  the  measure  prc^r  fyf 
^  poetry  of  Homer.''  The  Laoedc^moni^s  stil^ 
lorn,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  Lesbian  songster ;""  an4 
tha  other  Greeks  bold  him  in  that  high  esteem  with 
which  they  never  fail  to  honour  thos^  talents  which 
contribute  to  their  pleasures. 

About  fifty  years  after  Terpander,  Alcseus  aQ4 
Suppho,  who  are  both  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first 
class  of  lyric  poets,  flourished  at  Mytileue.    Alcseus"^ 

•ArUt.  ftp.  PoU.  1. a.  c. 6.  §  aa  *  The  medals  of  Tftrentum 
"betr  the  figure  of  a  roan  seated  on  a  dolphin^  and  holding  in  his 
hands  a  lyre.  *  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grsc.  t.  i.  p.  134.  Mem  de 
TAead.  des  BeU.  Lett.  t.  x.  p.  213.  *Plut.  de  Mus.  torn.  ii.  p. 
%^^.  Athea.  lib.  14.  c.  4.  p.  635.  <Terp.  ap.  Eucl.  Introd. 
Hwni.  p.  19 ',  IB  Aulor^  Antiq.  Mus.  t.  i.  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  ^(JS^ 
^Jflut  ib«I.  Mam.  Okqu.  epoch.  35.  *  jpiut.  ibid.  p.  1M&. 
^  Ml.  liU  4.  c  9.  ^  6^  ^  Flat  ibid.  p.  1 132.  « Id.  de  i^er. 
NQi^  Vinc^  t  li.  p.  6»B.        <  ?abricr  BibL  Grq^.  t.  L  p.  ^^. 
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was  born  with  a  restless  and  turbulent  disposition, 
and  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
arms,  which  he  preferred  to  every  other  pursuit.  His 
house  was  filled  with  swords,  helmets,  shields,  and 
cuirasses;*  but  on  his  first  essay  in  the  field  he  shame- 
fully fled,  and  the  Athenians,  after  their  victory, 
branded  him  with  disgi'ace,  by  suspending  his  arms  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sigoeum/  He  made  great 
pretensions  to  the  love  of  liberty,  but  was  suspected  of 
harbouring  a  secret  wish  for  its  destruction.*  With 
his  brothers,  he  first  joined  Pittacus,  to  expel  Melan- 
chrus,  tyrant  of  Mytilene,''  and  then  took  part  with 
the  malecontents  to  subvert  the  government  of  Pitta- 
cus, The  violence  and  indecency  of  the  abuse  which 
he  lavished  on  that  prince^  evinced  nothing  but  his 
jealousy.  Banished  from  Mytilene,  he  some  time 
after  returned  at  the  head  of  the  exiles,^  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  rival,  who  took  the  noblest  revenge 
by  pardoning  him.* 

Poetry,  love,  and  wine,  consoled  him  for  his  dis- 
grace. His  early  writings  were  filled  with  invectives 
against  tyranny ;  he  now  sang  the  gods,"  and  above 
all  the  deities  who  preside  over  pleasures ;"  he  sang 
his  loves,  his  warlike  labours,  his  travels,  and  the 
miseries  of  banishment*     His  genius  required  to  be 


«  Alcm.  ap.  Aihen.  lib.  14.  p.  697.  '  Herodot.  lib.  5.  c.  95. 
•Stiab.  lib.  13.  p.  617.  ^'LaCrt.  lib.  1.  §74.  *Id.  ibid. 
§81.  Menag.  Not.  in  La«rt.  "  Arist  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  cap.  14. 
iLaHrt.  ibid.  §  76.  "Fabric.  Bibl.  Gwbc.  torn.  i.  p.  663. 
■  Horat.  Ub.  1.  od*  33.        J  Alcaei  Carm.  Horat  Mb. «.  od.  13. 
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Stimulated  by  intemperance  ;^  and  it  was  in  a  kind  of 
intoxication  that  he  composed  those  works  that  have 
acquired  him  the  admiration  of  posterity.*^  His  style, 
,  uniformly  adapted  to  his  subject,  has  no  other  defects 
but  what  arise  from  the  language  spoken  at  Lesbos. 
Jie  unites  harmony  with  vigour,  and  richness  with 
precision  and  perspicuity.  He  soars  almost  to  the 
height  of  Homer,  when  he  describes  battles,  or  would 
make  a  tyrant  tremble/ 

Alcseus  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Sappho,  and 
he  one  day  wrote  to  her :  "  I  wish  to  explain  myself^ 
but  shame  restrains  me." — "  Your  countenance  would 
.not  blush,"  answered  she,  ^^  were  not  your  heart  cul* 
pable."» 

Sappho  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^^  I  am  actuated 
by  the  love  of  pleasures  and  of  virtue.*  Without  vir- 
tue nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  riches,  and  happiness 
consists  in  the  union  of  both.""  She  used  likewise  to 
say :  '^  This  person  is  distinguished  by  his  figure,  that 
by  his  virtues;  the  one  appears  beautiful  at  a  first 
view,  the  other  not  less  so  at  a  second.'^ 

1  was  one  day  repeating  these  and  many  similar 
expressions  to  a  citizen  of  Mytilene,  and  added :  "  The 
figure  of  Sappho  is  seen  upon  your  coins,^  and  you 
profess  the  highest  veneration  for  her  memory.*  How 

'  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  7-  p.  4«9.  «Dion.  Halicar.  de  Struct. 
Orat.  torn.  v.  p.  187.  '  Id.  de  Cens.  Vet  Script,  torn.  v.  p.  421. 
Qttintil.  lib.  10.  c.  1.  p.  631,  *  Arist.  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  9.  t.  ii. 
p.  531.  '  Sapph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  16.  p.  687.  °  Ead.  apiid« 
SchoL  Pindar.  Olympiad.  2.  v.  96  -,  et  Pyth.  5.  v.  1.  ''Bad.  in 
Fragm.  Chriat  Wolf.  p.  73.  /  Poll.  Onom.  lib.  9.  c.  6.  (  84. 
*  Ariat.  Rhetor.  Ub.  3.  c.  S3,  t.  u.  p.  576. 
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fe  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  sentiments  fehe  biis  'htt 
(IS  in  her  writings  and  the  honours  yon  publicly  #e- 
tctee  her,  with  the  infamous  manners  with  which  shfe 
is  privately  reproached  ?"  He  answered  me,  "  We 
fiire  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  particulars  to  form 
tt  tompetent  judgment  of  her  life.**  Strictly  sp^- 
|hg,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  her  favour  frook 
ihe  love  she  professes  for  virtue,  nor  from  the  ho(DOilFS 
we  pay  to  her  talents.  When  I  read  some  of  IWr 
itrcrrks,  I  dare  not  acquit  her ;  but  slie  had  merit  and 
^tiemies,  and  I  dare  not  condemn  her. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  ^St 
TteiSure  hours  to  letters,  and  undertook  to  inspire  l8lfe 
Lesbian  women  with  a  taste  for  literature.*  Many  iX 
*ftfem  received  instructions  from  her,  and  foreign  wo- 
ftibn  mcreased  the  number  of  her  disciples.  She 
ToVed  them  to  excess,  because  it  was  impossible  -for 
her  to  love  otherwise,  and  she  expressed  her  tender^ 
Iffiss  -with  all  the  violence  of  passion.  Your  surptwe 
^t  this  will  cease,  when  you  become  better  ftcquainfed 
with  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  Oreeks.  and  Sis- 
fcover  thatt  amongst  them  'the  inoist  innoodift  cohnec- 
fionp  often  horrdw  the  impassioned  language  »f 
IdVe.  Head  ihe  dialogues  df  Plato,  yoti  VrirftiefiB«te 
in  what  terms  Sdtrates  speaks  of  the  befctuty  diFTfls 
pupils.**  Yet  no  person  knew  better  than  Plato  how 
pure  the  intentions  'of  bis  niasster  were.     Nor 


^  It  must  be  bhienre6,  that  all  the  accounts  we  tiave^of  ibe 
Vlhtoolute  manners  of  Sappho  are  to  be  found  only  in  atfKIMs 
'^r^tlypostertbrfothb  tiiile  in  wltfdb  «he  IHed.  "^J^M/in 
Sapph.      ^  Plut.  ia  ThiAr^MaiAa.  Iffr,  iMflM.  m.^  ^.  t.^«b7. 
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^jbBn  iaes  purity  peiiiapd  in  those  of  So^^pho.  But  a 
4Mftaili  facility  in. her  mannerB,  and  urarmth  in  her 
eipreasions,  were  but  too  well  calculated  to  expose 
her  to  the  hatred  of  some  wom^  of  distinction,  hum- 
.Ued  by  her  superiority,  and  of  some  of  her  disciples  who 
happened  not  to  be  the  objects  of  hear  preference.  To 
this  hatred,  which  broke  forth  into  violence,  she  r&- 
iplied  by  truths  and  irony,""  which  completely  exaspe- 
orated  her  enemies.  She  then  complained  of  their 
foaectttionfi,'^  and  this  was  a  new  crime*  Compdled 
«t  length  'to  fly,*  she  nepaired  to  Sicily  in  search  oi 
an  asylum,*  where,  I  am  told,  it  is  intended'  to  erect  a 
Blatiie  to  her.f  If  the  rumOuiB  you  speak  of  are,  as  I 
Miewe  than  to  be,  without  foundation,  ^e  may  kitfon 
4utm  her  ^lample,  that  .great  indiscretions  are  suffi- 
jQielit  to  taraishthe  rc^tattion  of  every  person  exposed 
to  ibe  eye  of  the  :public  and  posterity. 

^*  The  sensibility  4>f  Sappho  was  extraaae." — '^She 
mm  then  exceedin^y  unhappy,"  said  I.  ^^  Undoubfr- 
^y  she  was,"  replied  he.  '*  She  loved  Phaon,  who 
fiicBook  her.'  After  various  attempts  to  bring  him 
^adc,  deqiairii^  of  faappinesB  either  with  him  or  with- 

*  AtlMn.  lib.  a.  p.  21.  Sspph.  ap.  Plut.  Goqjug.  FnbcepU  t.  ii. 
p.  146;  i^ttd.  Stob.  de  Impnid.  Seiin.  4.  p.  58.  'Horat. 
Ub.t.  od.  18.  *  See  note  II.  «t  the  end  of  the  volnme. 
« Jtem.  Oxon.  epoch.  W.  '  Cioer  in  Ver.  lib.  4.  c.  67.  i.  !«. 
p.  408.  t  This  itatue  was  erected  some  years  after.  It  wm 
scnlptnfed  by  Silanion,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  his 
time.  Cicer.lbid.  Ttatian.  ad  Greci<:.  68.  p.  113.  'Mtlien. 
n.  lS.<p.  596.  f Hn.  Hb.  88.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  869.  Ofid.  Hcroid. 
«p.  15. 1,  i.  p.  105. 
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out  him,  she  took  the  leap  of  Leucata,  and  perished 
in  the  waves.^  Death  has  not  effisiced  the  stain  im- 
printed on  her  character;  and  perhaps/'  added  he, 
-concluding  his  discourse,  ^*  it  will  never  be  obliterated ; 
for  envy,  which  fastens  on  illustrious  names,  does  in- 
deed expire,  but  bequeaths  her  aspersions  to  that 
calumny,  which  never  dies. 

Sappho  has  composed  hymns,  odes,  elegies,  and  a 
number  of  other  pieces,  principally  in  a  kind  of  metre  of 
which  she  was  herself  the  inventress.'  All  of  these 
abound  in  happy  and  brilliant  expressions  with  which 
she  has  enriched  the  language.^ 

Several  of  the  Grecian  women  have  cultivated 
poetry  with  success,  but  none  have  hitherto  attained 
-to  the  excellence  of  Sappho/  and  among  the  other 
poets  there  are  few  indeed  who  have  surpassed  her. 
What  an  attention  does  she  display  in  the  selection  of 
her  words  and  subjects!  She  has  painted  all  the  most 
-pleasing  objects  in  nature."*  She  has  painted  them  in 
the  most  harmonizing  colours ;  and  so  skilful  is  she 
in  their  distribution,  as  always  to  produce  the  happiest 
combination  of  light  and  shade."  Her  taste  is  trans- 
ccndantevcn  in  the  mechanism  of  her  style,  in  whidi^ 
by  an  address  which  gives  not  the  least  idea  of  labour, 
we  meet  with  no  dissonant  clashings,  no  violent  shocks 
between  the  elements  of  language;  and  the  most  de* 
licate  ear  would  scarcely  discover  in  a  whole  poein  a 

.    ^  Men.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  462.  '  Fabr.  BibL  Gnec.  t.  i. 

p.  590.    Joban.  Christopb.    Wolf.  Vit.  Sappb.  p.  16  et  18. 

'  Dcmet.  Pbal.  de  Elocut.  (  167. ,  '  Strab.  lib.  IS.  p.  617. 

"  Demetr.  Pbal.  de  Elocut.  §  138. '  "  Dion.  Halic.  de^Coinpos. 
Verb.  §  W.  p.  171. 
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few  sounds  which  it  had  been  better  to  suppress.^  So 
perfect  is  the  ravishing  harmony  of  her  style,  that,  in 
the  greatest  part  of  her  productions,  her  verses  flow 
with  more  grace  and  softness  than  those  of  Anacreon 
and  Simonides. 

But  with  what  force  of  genius  does  she  hurry  us 
along  when  she  describes  the  charms,  the  transpo^ 
and  intoxication  of  love !  What  scenery !  what 
warmth  of  colouring!  Agitated  like  the  Pythia  by 
the  inspiring  god,  she  throws  on  the  paper  her  words 
that  bum.^  Her  sentiments  fall  like  a  cloud  of 
arrows,  or  a  fiery  shower  about  to  consume  every 
thing.  She  animates  and  personifies  all  the  symp- 
toms of  this  passion,  to  excite  the  most  powerful 
emotions  in  our  souls."* 

At  Mytilene  was  it  that  I  traced  this  feeble  sketch 
of  the  talents  of  Sappho,  guided  by  the  judgment 
of  several  persons  of  information  and  abilities;  it 
was  in  the  silence  of  meditation,  in  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful nights  so  common  in  Greece, .  on  hearing,  under 
my  windows,  a  mating  voi^e,  accompanied  by  the 
lyre,  sing  an  ode,  in  which  that  illustrious  Lesbian 
abandons  herself,  without  reserve,  to  the  impression 
made  by  beauty  on  her  too  susceptible  heart*  Me- 
thought  I  saw  her  languid,  trembling,  and  as  if  thun- 
derstruck; deprived  of  her  understanding  and  her 
senses ;  alternately  blushing  and  turning  pale ;  yield- 

*  Dion.  Halic.  de  Compos.   Verb.  §  83.  p.  180.     I>emetr. 
Phal.  §  133.    Plut.  de  Pyth.    One.  t.  ii.  p.  397.  '  Plat. 

Amat.  t.  ii.  p.  7(S3.    Herat  lib.  4.  od.  9.  t.  11.  «  Longin. 

de  SubL  f  10. 
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ing  to  the  diwraified  and  tumukiioas  emotkiDS  of  her 
pasMm,  or  Tather  of  «U  1)he  jaidng  pasfltens  of  har 
soul. 

Soch  is  the  doquenee  of  seutiment.  Never  d&es 
it  produce  descriptions  so  sublime  and  of  so  attonbk^ 
jn^  m  effect,  as  when  it  selects  and  blends  toother 
^ye  leading  circumstances  of  an  interesting  situation  ;* 
tfafu  does  it  act  on  the  heart  in  this  little  .poemi  of 
ipiiiiofa  I  shall  only  ^ve  you  the  first  stanzas* 

Blest  as  ih*  immortal  gods  is  he> 
l*he  youtli  who  fondly  sits  by  tbee. 
And  hetLn  and  sees  thee,  all  the  ti^llei 
-Softly  apeak,  and  sweetly  soiile. 

'*Xwas  this  depriv'd  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my -breast; 
I^or,  while  I  gaz'd,  in  transpoit  lost, 
.  Jf  y  breath  was  gone,  my  Toiae  was  loai : 

Hyl>osom  glowed ;  the  subtle  flame 
*%«!  quick  thmagh  aU  my  iritad  fMtae ; 
<O>0r>ttty  dim  eycn  n  darknen  fainp} 
Bfy-aaM  wilk'hoUi^  mun»Ql8  rang. 

In  "dewy  idamps  lUy  limbs  were  chilPd ; 
Hy  blood  with  g«n€le  hormts  IhiAM  i 
•l^rfceble  pulse  forgol  topkyi 
I  fainted,  aunkt  and  diad  away^* 

• 

'  Ii0Dg.de  SubL  i  10.         *  See  note  III  attend  of  the 
Toluoae. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ihparktre  fnm,  M9tiU!ite.-~De9eripHon  of  EMlQi    Ckalm.^ 
Arrival  at  Thebet, 

The  next  day  they  pressed  us  to  qmbark.  The  boat 
"WSA  fastened  to  the  vessel/  and  the  two  rudders 
-oa  each  side  of  the  stem.^  The  mast  was  raised, 
4fae  yard  hoisted,  the  sails  prepared,  and  every  thing 
im  readiness.  Twenty  rowers,  ten  on  each  side,'' 
akeady  had  their  hands  upon  theoai^s.  We  quitted 
Mytilene  with  regret.  At  leaving  the  harbour,  the 
^orew  sang  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  with 
•load  cries  addressed  them  in  vows  to  obtain  a  favour- 
idde  wind.* 

When  we  had  doubled  Cape  Malea,  situate  at 
tbe^southem  extremity  of  the  island,  we  set  our  sails. 
The  roB'eirs  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  we  flew 
-oirer  the  surface  of  the  water.  Our  vessel,  almost 
entirely  bnilt  of  fie/  was  of  that  kind  which  make 
'Se^ent^  thousand  oigfBd*  in  a  summer's  day,  and 
SM^  thousand  t  m  a  stig^t'    Some  have  been  known 

'  DemcMth.  ia  Zenotb.  p.  929.  Achill  Tat.  de  Clitoph.  et 
fietttipp.  Aaior.  \ik,  a*  ^.a.  p.  940.  *  Sch«ff.  ife  Milil.  Nav. 
iUb.4.  c;(.;p.  146.  *  Demosth.  in  I^Krrit.  p.  949.  '  Ackfl]. 
Mt'Ub.  2.  €.  3tt..p.  4)00.  -f  Tlieopii.  Hisl.  Plaat.  lib.  5. «.  S. 
p.-MS.  *  Aboat 4M{  kt0MS  dDd  a  tmif.  f  Aboat^tt 
letgoes  three  qaartera.       *Herodot.lib.4.  c&a. 
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to  pass  rapidly,  in  four-and*twenty  days,  from  the 
coldest  regions  to  the  hottest  climates,  sailing  in  that 
time  from  the  Palus  Meeotis  to  Ethiopia.*" 

We  had  a  favourable  passage,  without  any  re- 
markable occurrences.  Our  tents  were  placed  near 
the  awning  of  the  captain,^  who  was  named  Phanes. 
Sometimes  I  listened,  from  complaisance,  to  the  nar- 
rative of  his  voyages ;  at  others  I  took  up  my  Homer, 
in  whom  I  discovered  new  beauties.  For  it  is  in  the 
countries  which  were  the  theatre  of  the  events  he  has 
immortalized,  that  we  best  can  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  descriptions,  and  the  truth  of  his  colouring,* 
I  took  the  greatest  delight  in  comparing  his  pictures 
with  the  real  scenes  of  nature,  without  finding  the 
merit  of  the  copy  in  the  least  impaired  by  comparison . 
with  the  original. 

Meanwhile  we  began  to  discover  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  called  Ocha,  which  overtops  every  other 
in  Euboea.**  The  further  we  advanced,  the  more  did 
the  island  seem  to  lengthen  from  south  to  north.  It 
extends,  said  Phanes,  the  length  of  Attica,  Boeotia, 
the  country  of  the  Locrians,  and  part  of  Thessaly  j* 
but  its  breadth  is  not  proportioned  to  its  length.  The 
country  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  com, 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits.^  It  possesses  also  copper  and  iron 
mines.*    Our  artists  are  very  skilful  in  working  these 

*  Diod;  Sic.  Hb.  4.  p.  167.  ^  Scheff.  de  Milit.  Nav.  Ub.  9. 

c.  5.  pi  13T.  *  Wood^  Essay  on  the  original  G«niiis  of 

Homer.  ^  Strab.  Ub.  10.  p.  445.  Eustath.  in  Iliad.  3.  p.  880. 
•  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  f44.  [  Herodot.  lib.  5.  c.  31.  >  Strab. 
ibid.  p.  447. 
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metals,^  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  having  been  the 
first  to  discover  the  usie  of  the  former.'  In  several 
places  we  have  hot  springs,  useful  in  the  cure  of 
various  disorders.*"  But  these  advantages  are  com- 
pensated by  earthquakes,  which  have  sometimes  swal- 
lowed up  whole  cities,  and  occasioned  the  sea  to 
overflow  large  tracts  of  our  coasts,  formerly  covered 
with  inhabitants/ 

The  situation  of  the  island,  its  excellent  harbours , 
opulent  cities,  strong  fortresses,"^  and  rich  harvests, 
which  often  furnish  Athens  with  provisions,  give 
reason  to  presume,  that,  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  it  would  easily  hold  in  chains  the 
neighbouring  nations.*"  Our  divisions,  by  securing 
them  from  this  danger,  have  often  inspired  them  with 
.  the  desire,  and  furnished  them  with  the  means,  of 
reducing  us  to  subjection;''  but  their  jealousy  has 
restored  to  us  our  liberty.''  Less  the  subjects  than 
allies  of  the  Athenians,  we  are  permitted,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  tribute,"*  to  enjoy  our  laws  in  peace, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  democratical  government. 
We  may  convoke  general  assemblies  at  Chalcis,  and 

^  Steph.in  ^h^.  '  Id.  in  XaAx.    Eostath.  in  Iliad.  8. 

p.  Sao.  ^  Steph.  ibid.    Strab.  ibid.    Arist.  Meteor,  lib.  2. 

c  8.  t  i.  p.  567.      Plin.  lib.  4.  c.  12.  t.  i.  p.  211.  '  Arist* 

Meteor,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  567.  Tliucyd.  lib.  S.  c.  89.  Strab. 
lib.  10.  p.  447.  ■  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  747.  ■  Demostli. 
de  Cor.  p.  483.  Ulpian.  in  Orat.  ad  Aristocr.  p.  769.  Polyb. 
lib.  17.  p.  751.  <*  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  483.  Tliucyd.  lib.  1. 
c.  114.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  c.  7.  p.  411.  ^  Demosth.  ibid, 

p.  489.      Id.  in.Androt.  p.  710.      JSacbin.  in  Ctes.  p.  441. 
,  ^  iBichin.  In  Ctes.  p.  442  et  443. 
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m  dMM  the  daims  Md  uiteresU  ci  ow  ckicft  lun^ 
discussed/ 

We  had  or  board  some  iahabitaats  of  Eubqwk 
whom  eommercdal  vieva  had  led  to  Mydlene,  aw) 
who  w«ra  bow  rotummg  to  their  country.  Oois  oi 
theooL  was  of  Orous,  another  of  Carystiis,  and  Ae 
dwd  of  Evcfem.  If  the  wind  perwits  us,  said  tbe 
first  to  me,  to  enter  by  the  north  into  the  channal 
between  the  ishund  and  the,  continent,  we  may  stop 
at  Ae  first  town  yon  find  on  the  left,'  which  is  Oreiis^ 
aknost  entirely  peopled  by  Athenians.  Yon  wiU 
tfieie  see  a  very  strong  place,  both  from  its  position 
and  die  fortifications  tlmt  defend  it.^  You  will  view 
m  territory,  of  which  the  vineyards  were  celebratfi^ 
so  early  as  die  days  of  Homer/ — If  you  rater  the 
cfaan«d  by  tiie  opposite  side,  said  the  second,  I  shaVl 
invite  you  to  go  on  shore  at  the  harbour  of  Carysti«|, 
which  we  shall  find  on  the  right  Your  eye  will  be 
delighted  with  the  view  of  a  country  abounding  in 
pasture-'grounds  and  flocks/  I  will  conduct  you  to 
the  quarries  of  Mount  Ocha.  The  marble  dug  fi^eea 
them  is  o£  a  sea*green,  with  veins  of  diffisreet  co- 
lours, and  is  extremely  proper  for  columns/  You 
wiU  see,  likewise,  a  kind  of  stone  capable  of  being 
spun,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  cloth  is  made,  Aat, 
so  for  from  being  consumed  by  fire,  is  only  cleansed 
by  it  firom  all  its  stains/ 

'  Machfo.  in  Ctes.  p.  449  et  449.  •  Lit.  Vh.  9B.  c.  S. 

*  Dlod.  8!e.  fib.  15.  p.  349.  Liv.  lib.  91.  c.  46.  «  lUad.  1». 
e.  v.  597.  ""  Sustatb.  in  Ibad.  Hb.  9.  p.  9S0.  '  Strab.  )lb. 
9.  p.  497.  Id.  lib.  10.  p.  446.  Dion.  Cfaiysost.  oi«t.  SO.  p.  M4. 
'  Strab.  Ub.  10.  p.  446. 
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Come  vidi  imr  to  Eretria,  said  the  third.  I  witt 
show  yon  pictenui  and  sta^taes  wikhfiut  Miiober  f  yoi) 
shall  see  a  monument  still  more  venerable^  the  few- 
of  our  ancient  walls,  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
whom  we  had  the  courage  to  resist''  A  piHar» 
efocted  wl  one  of  ^u*  temples,  will  prove  to  you,  tiia^ 
al  m  festival  annually  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,^ 
we  formerly  brai:^ht  into  the  field  three  thouwwi  fiBOt 
sidtKers,  six  hundred  horse,  and  abdy  duuiots.^  Ha 
liien  expatialed  with  so  much  warmAh  on  the  former 
power  of  that  eily,  and  the  rank  still  held  by  it  m 
GwBce,  that  Phanes  could  not  refrain  finxn  enteriqg 
ea  the  eutogtuwi  of  Chaleis^  and  a  warm  dispnln 
qoiekly  ensued  respecting  d^  pra-enuneoee  of  theat 
two  cities. 

Astonished  at  the  violence  ii4th  which  they  (Mb- 
tnded^  I  said  ta  Timagenes :  Do  these  people  eon^ 
foond  theif  possessions  with  their  personal  qualitiea? 
Have  you  elsewhere  many  examples  of  sudi  rivaUhi|i? 
•-^It  subsists,  answered  he,  betweai  the  most  power*- 
All  nations,  as  well  as  the  moat  inconsideraiUe  hamkjts. 
It  is  founded  .on  nature,  which,  to  set  evevy  thing  on 
earlAi  in  motion,  has  judged  proper  to  imj^nt  two 
prepensi^s  in  our  hearts,  (he  source  of  all  our  cA* 
joyment8»  and  of  att  our  suflferings :  the  one  ia  the 
diesire  ef  those  pleasures  Iftiat  tmd  to  the  conrarsatieo 
of  our  species ;  the  other,  the  love  of  superiority, 
whkh  genefateat  aesbttioa  aad  iejuatkse,  eiMuUition 
na^  indnstry,  wiftout  which,  men  would  netthtr  have 

'^  LiTiwlih.3S.  c.  16.       "^  Hmd^t.  lib.  lU e  Ulk  Strafa^  ibid 
p.  448.        <"  Liv.  lib.  35.  c.  S8.        «  $ir»b.  ibid. 
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hewn  the  columns  of  Carystus,  painted  the  pictures 
of  Eretria,  nor  perhaps  even  planted  the  vineyards  of 
Oreus. 

At  this  moment,  the  Chalcidean  said  to  his  ad** 
versary :  Recollect  that  you  are  ridiculed  on  the  stage 
of  Athens,  where  they  laugh  at  that  barbarous  pro- 
nunciation you  have  brou^t  from  £iis/  And  have 
you  for^tten,  said  the  Eretrian,  that  on  the  same 
stage  they  take  rather  more  mortifying  liberties  with 
the  avarice  and  depraved  manners  of  the  Chalcideansr^ 
— But  you  will  allow,  said  the  former,  that  Chalds 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece ;  Homer 
mentions  it. — He  speaks  of  Eretria*  in  the  same 
passage,  replied  the  other. — We  pride  ourselves  on 
the  colonies  which  we  formerly  sent  into  Thrace, 
Italy,  and  Sicily. — And  we  on  those  that  we  esta- 
blished near  Mount  Athos.** — Our  ancestors  for  some 
time  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  after- 
wards under  that  of  a  tyrant  named  Phoxus;  but 
they  had  the  courage  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  esta- 
blish a  democracy.^ — Our  fathers,  in  like  manner, 
substituted  a  popular  form  of  government  for  the 
aristocracy.^ — You  should  not  boast  of  that  change, 
said  the  Carystian ;  never  were  your  cities  so  flou- 
rishing as  under  the  administration  of  a  small  number 
of  citizens :   for  it  was  at  that  period  that  you  sent 


•  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  448.  Hesych.  in  Eptrp.  Eustath.  in  Iliad, 
lib.  S.  p  979.  '  Hesych.  et  Snid.  in  XoAx.  Eustath.  in  DSad. 
Ub.  S.  p.  279.  '  Iliad,  lib.  2.  y.  638.  ^  Strab.  Hb.  10. 

p.  447.  Eustath.  ibid.        *  Ariat.  deRep.  Ub.6.  c.4.  t.  iL  p.  S9U 
^  Id.  ibid.  c.  6.  t.  S.  p.  395. 
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forth  those  numerous  colonies  which  you  have  just 
mentioned. — They  are  both  the  more  to  blame,  said 
the  inhabitant  of  Orcus,  as  the  Chalcideans  at  thb 
very  day  are  cowardly  enough  to  submit  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mnesarchus,  and  the  Eretrians  to  that  of 
Themison.' — It  is  not  that  they  want  courage,  replied 
Timagenes;  both  nations  are  brave,  and  they  have 
always  been  so.  Upon  one  occasion,  before  they 
proceeded  to  blows,  they  regulated  the  conditions  of 
the  combat,  agreeing  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  without 
making  use  of  those  weapons  which  destroy  at  a 
distance.  This  extraordinary  convention  is  engraven 
ofB  a  stone  that  I  once  saw  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Eretria."*  The  consequence  must  have  been  a 
great  effusion  of  blood;  but  it  was  an  efficacious 
method  of  terminating  the  war. 

Among  the  advantages  on  which  you  plume  your- 
selves, said  I,  in  my  turn,  there  is  one  that  you  have 
passed  over  in  silence.  Has  Eubcea  produced  no 
philosopher,  no  celebrated  poet?  How  happens  it 
that  you  have  not  imbibed  a  taste  for  letters  by  your 
connections  with  the  Athenians  ?"  They  stood  motion- 
less. The  captain  gave  his  orders  to  the  crew.  We 
doubled  the  southern  cape  of  the  island,  and  entered 
a  strait,  the  shores  of  which  were  bordered  on  each 
side,  with  towns  of  different  sizes ;  and,  on  passing 
near  the  walls  of  Carystus  and  Eretria,  we  arrived  at 
Chalcis. 

This  city  is  situate  on  a  spot,  where,  by  means 

*  Mschin.  in  Ctes.  p.  441 .    ■  Strab.  lib.  10,  p.  4 18.    *  Dicsearch. 
Stat.  Gnecap.Geogr.  Mint.  tii.  p.  20. 
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of  two  promontories  that  project  on  both  sides,  ibe 
coasts  of  the  island  almost  touch  those  of  Boeotia/ 
This  small  interval,  which  is  called  Euripus,  is  in 
part  filled  up  by  a  dyke  that  Timagenes  remembered 
to  have  seen  constructed  in  his  youth.  On  each  end 
of  it  is  a  tower  for  its  d^snce,  and  a  drawl>ridge  to 
let  vessels  pass.^  Here  we  may  more  distinctly  ob* 
serve  a  phenomencxi,  the  cause  of  which  has  never 
yet  been  discovered.  Several  times  in  the  same  day, 
apd  during  the  night,  the  waters  of  the  sea  flow  alter* 
n^tely  to  the  north  and  south,  employing  the  san^ 
time  to  rise  and  to  decrease.  On  certain  days  tbe 
^b  and  flow  seem  subjected  to  r^ular  laws,  lilee 
those  of  the  main  ocean.  But  in  an  instant  itde- 
parts  frcnn  every  rule,''  and  the  current  is  seen  ta 
change  its  direction  every  moment/ 

Chalcis  is  situate  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  of  tlie 
same  name/  Notwithstanding  the  considerable  extent, 
of  this  city,  they  are  still  purposing  to  enlai^e  it^ 
Lofty  trees,  which  grow  in  the  public  places  and 
gardens,""  shelter  the  inhabitants  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun;  and  a  copious  spring,  called  the  Fountain  of 
Arethusa,  affords  them  an  ample  supply  of  water*^* 
The  city  is  embellished  by  a  theatre,  gymnasia,  por- 
ticosi  temples,  statues,  and  paintings.^    The  excelr 


*  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  445.  r  Dtod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  17S.  «  Plat, 
in  Phflod.  t.  i.  p.  90.  '  Voyag.  de  Spon.  t.  ii.  p.  168.  '  Dicnafch. 
Stat.  Gnec.  ap.  Qeogr.  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  19.  Eustath  in  Iliad.  8. 
p.  S79.  Steph.  in  XoAx.  '  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  44/.  "  Dicieaicli. 
Stat.  Grc^.,  ap.  Geogr.  M.  t.  ii.  p.  19.  '  Bustath.  in  lUmi.S. 
p.  279.      '  Dicsarch.  Stat  an.  Grsc.  Geogjapb.  Min.  t.  ii.  n..  Y^. 
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knee  of  its  sitDation,  its  copper  works,"  and  the 
fertility  of  the  neighbouring  country,  watered  by  the 
riv«r  Lelantus,  and  covered  with  olive-trees,  invite 
to  the  harbour  the  vessels  of  commercial  nations.* 
The  inhabitants  are  ign(H*ant  and  curious  to  excess: 
they  exercise  hospitality  towards  strangers ;  and, 
though  jealous  of  liberty,  easily  bend  their  necks  to 
servitude.** 

We  slept  at  Chalcis,  and  the  next  morning  at 
day-break  arrived  at  Aulis,  a  small  town  on  the  op- 
posite coast,  near  which  there  is  a  large  bay,  where 
the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  was  so  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds.* 

From  AuBfif  we  passed  by  Salganeus,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Anthedon,  l^  a  pretty  easy  road,  lying 
partly  along  the  sea  shore,  and  partly  over  an  emi- 
nence covered  with  wood,  where  rise  a  number  of 
springs/  Anthedon  is  a  small  town,  with  a  forum 
or  market-place,  shaded  by  handsome  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  porticos.  The  principal  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  is  the  fishery.  A  few  cultivate  a  light 
soil,  which  produces  a  great  deal  of  wine,  but  very 
little  corn.* 

We  had  now  travelled  seventy  stadia,*  and  had 
only  a  hundred  and  sixty  f  to  arrive  at  Thebes.^ 


'  St«ph.  io  XoXx.  ^  Dicearcli.  ibid.  Pllo.  fib.  4.  c  19. 

t.  i.  p.  SI  1.  ^  Diceearch.  ibid.  <"  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  403. 

'  Dicttarcb.  ibid.  *  Dicsarcb.  Stat.  Grsc.  ap.  Geog.  Min. 

t.  ii.  p.  18.  *  Above  two  leagaes  and  a  half.         f  Some- 

what more  than  six  leagues.  '  Dicsarch.  Stat.  Graec.  op. 

Gtogr.  liin.  t  ii.  p.  17  et  19. 
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As  we  were  in  a  carriage,  we  took  the  road  of 
the  plain,  though  it  uas  long  and  circuitous.'  We 
soon  approached  this  ji^reat  city.  At  sight  of  the 
citadel,  which  we  discovered  at  a  distance,  Timagenes 
could  no  longer  suppress  his  sighs.  Hope  and  fear 
were  alternately  painted  on  his  countenance. — Here 
then  is  my  country,  said  he;  there  I  left  a  father  and 
mother  who  loved  me  with  so  much  tenderness ! 
Them  I  cannot  flatter  myself  to  find.  But  I  had  a 
brother  and  a  sister ;  it  is  possible  deatli  may  have 
spared  them  to  my  longing  eyes. — These  reflec- 
tions, which  were  perpetually  recurring,  distracted 
both  our  souls.  How  much,  at  this  instant,  did  I 
participate  in  his  anxiety!  and  how  much  to  be  pitied 
did  he  appear  to  me  a  moment  after !  We  arrived  at 
Thebes,  and  the  result  of  his  first  inquiries  plunged 
a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  my  firiend.  Regret  for  hb 
absence  had  hurried  the  authors  of  his  being  to  the 
grave.  His  brother  had  fallen  in  battle ;  his  sister^ 
who  had  been  married  at  Athens,  was  no  more^  and 
had  left  only  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  grief  was  ex- 
treme; but  the  marks  of  attention  and  tenderness 
which  he  received  fi-om  citizens  of  every  rank,  fi:x)m 
some  distant  relations,  and  especially  from  £pami- 
nondas,  alleviated  his  sufferings,  and  compensated  in 
some  measure  for  his  losses. 

'  DicMtrcb.  Stat.  Gmc.  ap.  Oeorgr.  Biin.  t.  ii.  p.  17. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Stay  at  Thebes. — EpaminQndas.^^PhUip  oj  Macedon. 

In  the  relation  of  a  second  journey  which  I  made 
into  Boeotia,  I  shall  ^peak  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  and 
of  the  manners  of  the  Thebans.  In  my  first,  my 
whole  attention  was  bestowed  on  Epaminondas. 

I  was  presented  to  him  by  Timagenes ;  and  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  sage  Anacharsis  not 
to  be  struck  with  my  name.  He  was  affected  with 
the  motives  that  brought  me  into  Greece,  and  asked 
me  many  questions  concerning  the  Scythians ;  but  I 
was  so  impressed  with  admiration  and  respect^  that 
I  answered  with  hesitation.  Perceiving  my  embar- 
rassment, he  turned  the  conversation  on  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand.  He  desired  to  see  us  often,  and  we  visited 
him  every  day.  We  were  present  at  several  conver- 
sations which  he  held  with  the  most  enlightened 
Thebans,  and  with  the  ablest  officers.  Though  he 
had  enriched  his  mind  with  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
he  chose  rather  to  hear  than  to  speak.  His  reflections 
were  always  just  and  profound.  On  occasions  of 
controversy,  when  it  was  necessary  to  defend  himself, 
his  answers  were  prompt,  energetic,  and  precise. 
Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  conversa- 
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tion,  when  it  turned  on  philosophical  or  political 
topics.** 

I  call  to  mind,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  plea- 
sure, the  familiar  terms  on  which  I  lived  with  perhaps 
the  greatest  man  that  Greece  ever  has  produced;*  for 
why  should  we  not  grant  this  title  to  the  general  who 
perfected  the  art  of  war,  who  eclipsed  tlie  glory  of  the 
most  renowned  commanders,^  and  was  never  van- 
quished but  by  fortune;'  to  the  statesman  who  gave 
to  Thebes  a  superiority  that  she  had  never  before 
possessed,  and  which  she  lost'  immediately  on  his 
death ;™  to  the  negociator  who,  in  the  general  assem- 
blies of  Greece,  always  maintained  a  superiority  over 
the  other  deputies,*"  and  found  means  to  retain  in  the 
alliance  of  Thebes,  his  country,  even  the  states  who 
were  jealous  of  the  growth  of  this  new  power;  to 
the  man  who  equalled  in  eloquence  the  greater  part 
of  the  Athenian  orators,*"  was  no  less  devoted  to  his 
country  than  Leonidas,^  and  perhaps  more  just  even 
tlian  Aristides  ? 

A  faithful  portrait  of  his  mind  and  heart  would 
be  the  only  eulogy  wortfiy  of  Epaminondas;  but  who 
is  able  to  define  and  explain  that  sublime  philosophy 
which  enlightened  and  directed  all  his  actions ;  that 
gpnius,  so  rich  in  information  and  so  fruitful  in  re- 

*■  Nep.  in  £p«m.  c.  3.  '  Cicer.  de  Orat  lib.  3.  c.  34.  t.  i. 

p. 313.  Id.JTuscul.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  834.  •'Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15. 
p.  366  et  396.  ^lian.  lib.  7.  c.  14.  '  Polyb.  lib.  9.  p.  548. 

"  Id.  Ub.  6.  p.  488.  Diod.  ibid.  p.  388  et  397-  Pausan.  lib.  8. 
c.  11.  p.  62S.    Nep.  ia  Epam.  c.  10.  "  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  6. 

•  Cicer.  in  Brut.  c.  13.  t.  i.  p.  346.  ^  Ciccr.  deFin.  lib.  2. 

c.  19.  t  ii.  p.  123. 
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sources;  those  plans^  concerted  with  such  pradence 
aud  executed  with  such  celeiity?  Who  shall  suffi- 
ciently describe  his  equality  of  mind,  his  purity  of 
morals,*  his  dignity  of  demeanour  and  of  manners, 
the  attention  he  paid  to  truth  even  in  the  minutest 
imrticulars,  his  mildness,  his  benignity,  and  the  pa- 
tience with  which  he  sustained  thcf  injustice  of  the 
people,  and  even  of  some  of  his  friends  ?• 

In  a  life  where  the  private  individual  appears  no 
less  amiable  than  the  public  man,  it  will  suffice  pro- 
miscuously to  select  a  few  traits  which  serve  to  cha- 
racterise them  both.  I  have  already  related  his 
principal  achievements  in  tjie  first  chapter  of  this 
work. 

His  house  was  less  the  asylum  than  the  sanctuary 
of  poverty.  She  reigned  there  with  the  pure  joy  of 
hinocence,  and  tlie  unalterable  serenity  of  happiness, 
surroundf^  by  the  other  virtues,  to  which  she  gave 
new  powers,  while  she  derived  lustre  from  their  emi- 
nence. She  reigned  there  with  a  privation  so  absolute 
as  almost  to  surpass  belief.'  When  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  on  an  expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  Epa* 
minondas  was  obliged  to  borrow  fifty  drachmas  to 
purchase  for  himself  the  necessary  equipage  ;f  yet 
was  it  about  the  same  time  that  he  rejected  with  in- 
dignation fifty  pieces  of  gold,  which  a  Thessalian 
prince  had  ventured  to  offisr  hhn.*    In  vain  did  some 

*  See  note  IV.  st  the  end  of  the  volome.  ^  Nep.  in  Bpam. 
t,  9.  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  S90.  Fausan.  lib.  8.  c.  49.  p.  699. 
'  Front.  Strat  lib.  4.  c.  3.  f  Abont  45  livres  (IL  Ifs.  6d.) 

*  JBIian.  lib.  11.  c.  9.    Flat  in  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  193. 
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Thebans  attempt  to  share  their  fortune  with  him ;  hot 
he  made  them  share  the  honour  of  relieving  the 
wretched. 

We  found  him  one  day  with  several  of  his  friends 
whom  he  had  assembled.     He  said  to  them :  **  Spho- 
drias  has  a  daughter  who  is  marriageable ;  but  as  he 
is  too  poor  to  gi^  her  a  portion,  I  have  taxed  each 
of  you  according  to  your  abilities.     I  am  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  for  a  few  days :   but  the  first  time  I  go 
abroad  I  will  present  to  you  this  worthy  citizen ;  for 
it  is  right  that  he  should  receive  your  bounty  from  your- 
selves,   and    be    acquainted,  with  his   benefactors."^ 
They  all  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  left  him  with 
thanks  for  this  mark  of  confidence.     Timagenes,  to 
whom   this   project  of  retirement  had  given  some 
uneasiness,  inquired  of  him  the  motive ;  to  which  he 
simply  answered  :   I  am  obliged  to  have  my  mantle 
washed.""     And  the  truth  is,  that  he  had  only  one. 

A  moment  after,  Mycithus,  a  young  n)an  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached,  entered,  and  said :  Diome* 
don  of  Cyzicus  is  anived,  aqd  has  applied  to  me  to 
be  introduced  to  you.  He  has  some  propositions  to 
make  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Persia,  with  orders 
to  deliver  to  you  a  considerable  sum,  and  has  even 
forced  me  to  accept  five  talents. — Let  him  enter, 
answered  Epaminondas.  **  Hear  me,  Diomedon,"  said 
he:  "  if  the  views  of  Artaxerxes  be  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  my  country,  I  stand  in  no  need  of  his 
presents  :  if  not,  all  the  gold  in  his  empire  shall  not 
induce  me  to  betmy  my  duty.     You  have  judged  of 

'  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  8.  *  ^Biian.  lib.  5.  c.  5. 
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my  heart  by  your  own  ;  I  forgive  you  this  mistake ; 
but  depart  instantly  from  the  city,  lest  you  §hould 
corrupt  the  inhabitants/  And  as  for  you,  Mycithus, 
if  you  do  not  this  very  moment  return  the  money  that 
you  have  received,  I  shall  deliver  you  up  to  the  ma- 
gistracy." We  had  stepped  out  during  this  con- 
versation, but  Mycithus  repeated  it  to  us  immediately 
after. 

This  lesson  Epaminondas  had  more  than  once 
^ven  to  those  about  him.  When  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  having  learnt  that  his  shield-bearer  had  sold  a 
captive  his  liberty:  "  Give  me  back  my  buckler,** 
said  he  to  him.  *'  Since  your  hands  are  soiled  with 
money,  you  are  no  longer  worthy  to  follow  me  in 


A  zealous  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  he  imitated  his 
frugality.  He  denied  himself  the  use  of  wine,  and 
frequently  ate  nothing,  during  the  whole  day,  but  a 
little  honey.*  Music,  which  he  had  been  taught  by 
the  ablest  masters,  sometimes  constituted  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  leisure  hours.  He  excelled  on  the  flute ; 
and  at  entertainments  to  which  he  was  invited  sang  in 
his  turn,  accompanying  his  voice  with  the  lyre.* 

The  more  affability  he  displayed  in  society,  the 
greater  was  his  severity  when  it  became  necessary  to 
maintain  the  decorum  suitable  to  each  condition. 
One  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  a  man  abandoned  to. 

'  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  4.  Allan.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  5.  '  iBlian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  11.  c.  9.  Plut.  in  Apopht  t.  ii.  p.  194.  *  Atheo. 
lib.  10.  p.  419.  *  Cicer.  Xiucul.  lib.  1«  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  934.  Athen. 
lib.  4.  p.  184.  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  3. 
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debauchery,  had  been  detained  in  prison :  "  Why/* 
said  Pelopidas  to  his  friend,  ^*  did  you  refuse  me  his 
pardon,  and  grant  it  to  a  courtezan?" — "  Because/' 
answered  Epaminondas,  ^*  it  ill  becomes  a  man  like 
you  to  interest  yourself  for  a  man  like  him.'* 

Never  did  he  either  court  or  decline  public  em- 
ployments. He  more  than  once  served  as  a  common 
soldier,  under  inexperienced  generals  who  had  been 
preferred  to  him  by  intrigue.  More  than  once  the 
troops,  besieged  in  their  camp,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  critical  extremities,  had  recourse  to  him  for  as- 
sistance. On  these  occasions  he  directed  the  opera- 
tions, repulsed  the  enemy,  and  brought  back  the  army 
in  safety,  without  remembering  either  the  injustice  he 
had  experienced,  or  the  service  he  had  rendered  his 
country.* 

He  neglected  no  circumstance  that  might  raise  the 
courage  of  his  nation,  and  render  it  formidable  to 
others.  Previous  to  his  first  campaign  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  prevailed  on  some  Thebans  to  wrestle  with 
several  Lacedaemonians  who  were  then  at  Thebes. 
The  former  having  gained  the  advantage,  his  soldiers 
from  that  moment  began  no  longer  to  dread  the  Lace- 
daemonians.' Whilst  he  was  encamped,  in  winter,  in 
Arcadia,  the  deputies  of  one  of  the  adjacent  cities 
proposed  to  him  to  enter  and  take  up  his  quarters  in 
il.  ^*  No,"  said  Epaminondas  to  his  officiers ;  "  if 
they  saw  us  seated  by  the  fire,  they  would  take  us  for 
ordinary  men.    We  will  rema^  here,  notwithstanding 

^  Plut  4le  Rei.  Qer.  Pr«c.  4.  ii.  p.  808.      *  Nep.  in  Epun.  c.  7. 
*  Polyvn.  Stratag.  lib.  S.  c.^.  |  €. 
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the  rigour  of  the  season.  When  they  see  us  continue 
our  wrestling  matches  and  military  exercises,  they  will 
be  lost  in  astonishm^t.''* 

Dai{Jiantus  and  loUidas,  two  general  officers  who 
bad  merited  his  esteem,  said  one  day  to  Timagenes  ; 
You  would  admire  him  still  more,  had  you  followed 
him  in  his  expeditions ;  had  you  studied  his  marches, 
his  encampments,  his  dispositions  before  a  battle,  and 
his  genuine  courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  heat 
of  the  conflict ;  had  you  beheld  him,  ever  active  and 
serene,  penetrating,  at  a  glance,  the  projects  of  the 
enemy,  lulling  them  into  a  fatal  security,  multiplying 
around  them  almost  inevitable  ambushes,'  maintainmg 
at  the  same  time  the  most  rig^d  discipline  in  his  army, 
exciting,  by  new  and  efficacious  methods,  the  ardour 
of  his  soldiers,'  and  unremittingly  exerting  himself  for 
their  preservation,  and,  above  every  thing,  for  their 
honour. 

By  such  en^ging  marks  of  attention  he  has  com- 
pletely won  their  hearts.  Even  when  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  tormented  by  hunger,  they  are  always 
ready  to  execute  his  orders,  and  rush  into  the  midst 
of  dangers.^  Those  panic  terrors,  so  frequent  in  other 
armies,  are  unknown  in  his;  and  when  they  are  likely 
to  arise,  a  single  word  from  him  dispels  or  turns  them 
to  his  advantage.^  We  were  on  the  point  of  entering 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  had  en* 
camped  in  front.^    Whilst  Epaminondas  was  recon** 

*  Flat,  an  Seni,  &c.  p.  788.  'Polyen.  Stratag^.  lib.  8.  c.  3. 
'  Id.  Ibid.  k  Xen.  Hist.  Ub.  7.  p.  645.  'Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16. 
p.  367  et  368.  Polynii.  ibid.  (  4  «l  8.     ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  380. 
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noitering  their  position,  a  clap  of  thunder  caused  a 
great  alarm  amongst  the  soldiers;  and  the  augur 
ordered  our  march  to  be  suspended.  In  this  moment 
of  dismay,  the  general  was  asked,  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  such  a  presage  ?  "  Why,  that  the  enemy 
has  chosen  a  bad  camp,"  cried  he  with  confidence. 
The  courage  of  the  troops  revived ;  and  the  next  day 
they  forced  the  pass.* 

The  two  Tbeban  oflScers  related  other  facts  which 
I  suppress ;  and,  omitting  several  that  occurred  be- 
fore my  eyes,  I  shall  proceed  to  this  reflection.  Epa- 
minondas,  devoid  of  ambition,  vanity,  or  interested 
views,  raised,  in  a  few  years,  his  nation  to  that  height 
of  greatness  which  we  have  seen  the  Thebans  attain. 
This  prodigy  he  effected,  in  tlie  first  instance,  by  the 
influence  of  his  virtues  and  his  talents.  While  he 
thus  swayed  the  mind  of  the  public,  by  the  superiority 
of  his  genius  and  information,  he  guided  at  will  the 
passions  of  others,  because  he  remained  master  of  his 
own.  But  his  success  is  principally  to  be  imputed  to 
the  energy  of  his  character.  His  lofty  and  indepen- 
dent soul  felt  an  early  indignation  at  the  sovereignty 
assumed  by  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians  over 
the  Greeks  in  general,  and  more  particularly  over  the 
Thebans.  He  vowed  an  eternal  hatred  to  those  op- 
pressors, which  would  have  remained  secluded  in  his 
own  breast ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  country  confide  to 
him  the  avenging  of  her  wrongs,  than  he  broke  the 
chain  of  nations,  and  became  a  conqueror  from  duty. 

*  Polyntn.  Stratag.  lib.  S.  c  3.  (  3. 
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He  formed  the  project,  equally  bold  and  new,  of 
attacking  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  very  centre  of 
their  empire,  and  of  depriving  them  of  that  pre-emi- 
nence they  had  enjoyed  for  such  a  series  of  ages. 
This  plan  he  pursued  with  perseverance,  in  despite  of  ^ 
their  power,  their  feme,  their  allies,  and  even  of  their 
enemies,  who  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Thebans.  Nor  did  he  suffer  his  ardour 
to  be  checked  by  the  opposition  of  a  party,  formed  at 
Thebes  in  favour  of  peace,  because  Epaminondas  was 
inclined  to  war.""  Meneclides  was  at  the  head  of  this 
faction.  His  eloquence,  his  authority,  and  the  secret 
charms  of  tranquillity,  so  prevalent  with  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  gave  him  great  influence  among  the 
people ;  but  the  firmness  of  Epaminondas  finally  sur- 
inounted  all  obstacles,  and  when  we  left  Thebes  every 
thing  was  ready  for  the  campaign.  Had  not  death 
terminated  his  career  in  the  midst  of  a  triumph,  which 
left  the  Lacedaemonians  without  resource,  he  would 
have  made  the  Athenians  give  an  account  of  the  vic- 
tories they  had  gained  over  the  Greeksj^  and,  as  he 
said  himself,  have  enriched  the  citadel  of  Thebes  with 
the  monuments  which  decorated  that  of  Athens." 

We  had  fi-equent  opportunities  of  seeing  Polym- 
nis,  the  father  of  Epaminondas.  This  respectable  old 
man  was  less  affected  with  the  homage  paid  to  his 
own  virtues,  than  with  tlie  honours  bestowed  upon  his 
son.  He  more  than  once  reminded  us  of  the  tender 
sentiment  expressed  by  Epaminondas,  after  the  battle 

*  Nep.  in.  Epam.  c.  5.        "  iStcbin.  de  Fab.  Le^:.  p.  411. 
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of  Leuctm,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  aimy: 
**  What  gives  me  the  most  pleasure  is,  that  my  re^ 
vered  parents  yet  livej  and  will  share  in  my  triumph.** 
The  Thebans  had  entrusted  Polymnis  with  the 
care  of  the  young  Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas,  king 
of  Macedon.K'  Pelopidas  having  appeased  the  trou- 
bles of  that  kingdom,  received  for  hostages  this  prince^ 
and  thirty  young  Macedonian  noblemen.'^  Philip^ 
then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  already  united  the 
talent  with  the  desire  of  pleasing.  All  who  saw  him 
admired  his  beauty  /  and  all  who  heard  him,  his  wit^ 
memory,  eloquence,  and  graceful  manner  of  speaking/ 
His  gaiety  sometimes  suffered  a  few  sallies  to  escape 
him,  but  these  were  such  as  could  never  give  offence. 
Mild,  affable,  generous,  and  quick  in  discerning  merit, 
no  man  knew  better  than  he  the  art  and  necessity  of 
insinuating  himself  into  the  heart.^  The  Pythagorean 
Nausithous,  his  preceptor,  had  instilled  into  him  a 
taste  for  literature,  which  he  retained  all  his  life,  and 
gave  him  lessons  of  temperance,  which  he  afterwards 
forgot.""  The  love  of  pleasure  made  its  appearance 
amid  so  many  excellent  qualities,  but  without  inter- 
rupting their  application ;  and  it  was  already  foretold, 
that  if  this  prince  should  one  day  mount  the  throne, 
he  would  not  be  governed  entirely  either  by  business 
or  by  pleasure. 

•  Plut.  in  Coriol.  t.  i.  p.  21B.  p  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  407- 
4  Plot  in  Pelop.  t.  i.  p.  391.  Diod.  lib.  15.  p.  379.  Jastin.  lib. 
7.  c.  5.  Oros.  lib.  3.  c.  12..  p.  167.  '  ^8ch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
402  et  412.  *  id.  Ibid.  p.  401.  '  Diod.  lib.  16.  p.  482. 
Pint,  aa  Seni,  &c.  t.  ii.  p.  806.  "*  Clem.  Alex.  Piedagog.  lib»  1. 
p.  130.  Diod.  ibid.  p.  407.  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  167 ;  lib.  6.  p.  260. 
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Philip  was  assiduously  attendve  to  Epaminondas; 
in  the  genius  of  a  great  man  he  studied  the  secret  of 
one  day  becoming  great  ;^  he  eagerly  collected  his 
observations  as  well  as  his  examples ;  and  it  was  in 
this  excellent  school  that  he  learned  to  moderate  and 
govern  his  passions/  to  listen  to  the  truth,  to  correct 
his  errors,  to  know  the  Greeks,  and  to  enslave 
Greece. 

'  Plat,  io  Pelop.  t.  i.  p.  S99.        ^  Flat.  Coigug.  Prac.  t.  ii.  p. 
149 ;  in  Apopht.  p.  177. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Departure  from  Thebes, — Arrival  at  Athens, — Inhabitants  of 
Attica, 


I  HAVE  already  said  that  Timagenes  had  no  relations 
remaining,  but  a  nephew  and  a  niece^  settled  at 
Athens.  The  name  of  his  nephew  was  Philotas,  and 
that  of  his  niece  Epicharis.  She  had  married  a 
wealthy  citizen  named  ApoUodorus.  They  came  to 
Thebes  a  few  days  after  our  arrival.  Timagenes  en- 
joyed in  their  society  a  pleasure  and  tranquillity  which 
had  long  been  strangers  to  his  heart  Philotas  was  of 
the  same  age  with  myself.  I  began  to  form  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  and  he  soon  became  my  guide^  my 
companion,  my  friend,  the  tenderest  and  faithfulest  of 
friends. 

Before  their  departure  they  had  made  us  promise 
shortly  to  pay  them  a  vbit.  We  took  leave  of  Epa- 
minondas  with  a  regret  which  he  deigned  to  share, 
and  repaired  to  Athens  on  the  J  6th  of  the  month 
Anthesterion,  in  the  2d  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad.* 
In  the  house  of  ApoUodorus  we  found  all  the  com- 
forts and  assistance  to  be  expected  from  his  opulence 
and  connections. 

«  The  Idth  of  March  of  the  year  S€^  before  Chriit. 
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The  next  day  after  my  arrival  I  flew  to  the 
Academy,  where  I  saw  Plato.  I  went  to  the  work- 
room of  the  painter  Euphranor.  I  was  in  that  kind 
of  delirium  which  is  occasioned  by  the  first  sight  of 
celebrated  men,  and  the  pleasure  of  approaching 
them.  I  next  fixed  my  attention  on  the  city,  and  tor 
some  days  employed  myself  in  admiring  its  monu- 
ments, and  in  visiting  its  environs. 

Athens  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
citadel,  built  on  a  rock ;  the  city,  situate  around  this 
rock;'  and  the  harbours  of  Phalerum,  Munychia^  and 
the  Piraeus.* 

The  first  idbabitants  of  Athens  fixed  their  abode 
on  the  rock  of  the  citadel/  There  stood  the  ancient 
town,  which,  though  from  its  situation  it  was  accessi- 
ble only  on  the  south-west,*"  was  every  where  encodi- 
passed  with  walls,  which  are  still  remaining.'' 

The  circumference  of  the  modem  city  is  sixty 
stadia. t^  The  walls,  flanked  with  towers,*  and  hastily 
built  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  exhibit  on  all  sides 
fragments  of  columns  and  ruins,  confusedly  intermin- 
gled with  the  unshapen  materials  eipployed  in  their 
construction/ 

From  the  city  run  two  long  walls,  one  of  which, 
thirty-five  stadia  in  length,:):  terminates  at  the  port  of 

*  Aristid.  Panatben.  t.  i.  p.  99.  *  See  the  plan  of  the  en- 
Tirons  of  Athens.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  ^  Pausan.  lib.  I. 
c  39.  p.  51.  Wheler.  Voyag.  du  Levant,  t.  ii.  p.  415.  *  He- 
rodot.  lib.  6.  c.  137-  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  38.  p.  67.  f  3^  leagues* 
*  Thucyd.  1. 3.  c.  13.  Schol.  ibid.  •  Id.  ibid.  c.  17.  \  Thucyd. 
lib.  1.  c.  93.        1 1  l-^d  leagues. 
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Pbalerum;  and  the* other,  which  is  forty  stadia,*  at 
that  of  the  Piraeus.  They  are  almost  entirely  shut  in  at 
their  extremity  by  a  third,  of  sixty  stadia  ;^  and  as 
they  embrace  not  only  these  two  harbours,  and  that 
of  Munychia,  which  is  in  the  middle,  but  a  multitude 
of  houses,  temples,  and  monuments  of  every  kind,^ 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  city  may  be  estimated 
at  nearly  two  hundred  stadia.f* 

To  the  south-west,  and  close  to  the  dtadel,  is  the 
rock  of  the  Museum,  separated  by  a  little  valley  from 
the  hill  on  which  the  Areopagus  holds  its  assemblies. 
Other  eminences  contribute  to  render  the  site  of  this 
city  extremely  uneven.  Prom  them  proceed  some 
scanty  springs  of  water,  but  not  sufficient,  to  supply 
the  inhabitants.^  This  deficiency  is  reihedied  by  wdfe 
and  cisterns,  in  which  the  water  acquires  a  coolness 
which  is  anxiously  sought.' 

The  streets  in  general  are  destitute  of  regularity. 
The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  small  and  in- 
commodious." As  for  those  which  are  more  magni- 
ficent, you  can  hardly  get  a  glimpse  of  their  decora- 
tions, across  a  court,  or  rather  a  long  and  narrow 
avenue.''  Externally,  every  thing  has  the  air  of  sim- 
plicity, and  strangers  at  first  sight  seek  in  Athens 
itself  for  that  city,  so  celebrated  through  the  world  f 
but  their  admiration  imperceptibly  increases,  when 

*  li  league.  »  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  »» Id.  lib.  2.  c.  17- 
Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  1  et  2.  f  Above  seven  leagues  and  a  half. 

•Dion.  Chrysost.  orat.  6.  p.  87.  *  Plat,  in  Lys.  t.  ii.  p.  203. 

Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  597.  "  Theoph.  Char.  c.  20.  "  Dicaearcb. 
p.  8.  *"  Eustath.  in  Iliad,  lib.  6.  v.  4S5.  Didym.  ib.  Hesych. 
in  Evurff.    Vitruv.  lib.  6.  c.  10.        ""Dicttarch.  p  8. 
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they  attentively  examine  the  numerous  temples^  por- 
ticoes^ and  public  buildings,  in  the  embellishment  of 
which  all  the  arts  have  contended  for  the  prize. 

The  Ilissus  and  the  Cepbisus  maeander  around  the 
city,  and  several  public  walks  are  laid  out  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  banks.  Further  on,  hills  covered 
with  olives,  laurels,  and  vines,  terminating  in  lofty 
mountains,  form,  as  it  were,  a  zone  around  the  plain, 
which,  to  the  southward,  is  bounded  only  by  the  sea« 

Attica  is  a  kind  of  peninsula  of  a  triangular  form. 
The  coast  c^posite  to  Argolis  may  extend  in  a  right 
line  about  357  stadia;*  that  which  borders  on  Boeo- 
Ija,  SS<5;t  ^^  ^^^  which  looks  towards  Euboea, 
^^•X  It  contains  53,^00  square  6tadia,§  without 
including  the  isle  of  Salamis,  which  contains  no  more 
than  S»9S5  square  stadia.|| 

This  little  country,  every  where  intersected  with 
rocks  and  mountains,  is  by  nature  extremely  barreUi 
and  it  is  by  dint  of  cultivation  alone  that  it  repays  the 
husbandman  for  his  labours;  but  laws,  industry,  com* 
aierce,  and  the  remarkable  purity  of  the  air,  have 
been  so  favourable  to  pqpulation,  that  Attica  is  at  this 
day  covered  with  villages  and  towns,  of  which  Athens 
is  the  cafMtal.5[ 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  comprehends  the  citizens ;  the  se- 
cond, the  foreigners  settled  in  the  country ;  and  the 
third,  the  slaves. 

*  About  13  leagues  and  a  hidf .  f  Near  9  leagues,  t  ^^ 
l-SrA  leagues.  %  76  aquare  leagues.  ||  About  4  square 

leagues.        %  See  the  map  of  Attica. 
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The  slaves  are  distinguished  into  two  sorts ;  th^ 
natives  of  Greece,  and  those  brought  from  foreign 
countries.  The  former  consist  in  general  of  those 
whom  the  fate  of  arms  has  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
a  conqueror  irritated  by  too  obstinate  a  resistance.^ 
The  latter  are  brought  from  Thrace,  Phrygia,  Caria,* 
and  the  countries  inhabited  by  barbarians."^ 

Slaves  of  every  age,  sex,  and  nation,  form  a  con- 
siderable  object  of  traffic  throughout  Greece.  Mer- 
chants, eager  after  gain,  are  perpetually  transporting 
them  from  one  country  to  another.  They  heap  them 
together,  like  the  vilest  merchandise  in  the  market- 
places ;  and,  when  a  purchaser  appears,  oblige  them 
to  dance  round,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  thdr  powers 
and  a^lity/  The  price  they  fetch  varies  according 
to  their  talents.  Some  are  valued  at  three  hundred 
drachmas,t  others  at  six  hundred. ;};•  Several  sell  for 
much  more.  The  Greeks  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
pirates  are  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Grecian  cities,  and 
forfeit  their  freedom  till  they  are  able  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom.^  Both  Plato  and  Diogenes  experienced  this 
misfortune.  The  friends  of  the  former  paid  three 
thousand  drachmas  to  redeem  him.§"  The  latter  re- 
mained in  bondage,  and  taught  the  children  of  his 
master  to  be  free  and  virtuous/ 

'Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  68.  *  The  foreign  slaves  were  distin- 
guished among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  their  respectire  na- 
tions ;  one  was  called  Carian,  another  Thradan,  &c.  ^  £a- 
ripid.  in  Alcest.  v.  676.  '  Menand.  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  KuxXoi. 
t  ^70  livres  (1 II.  Bt.)  t  ^^  Uvres  {^l.  lOi.)  "  Deaostb. 
in  Aphob.  1 .  p.  896.  '  Andoc.  de  Myster.  p.  18.  Terent.  £a- 
nucb.  act  1.  scene  8.  (  S,700  livrvs  (1122.  lOr.)  "  La^rt.  in 
Plat  Ub.  3.  §  80.        « Id.  lib.  6.  (  «9. 
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Throu^out  almost  all  Greece  the  number  of 
slaves  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  citizens/  Almost 
every  where  the  utmost  exertions  are  obliged  con- 
tinually to  be  made  to  keep  them  in  subjection/ 
Lacedsemon,  by  havii^  recourse  to  rigorous  measures 
to  force  them  to  obedience,  has  often  driven  them  to 
revolt.  Athens,  wishing  to  secure  their  fidelity  by 
gentier  methods,  has  made  them  insolent/ 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  four  hundred 
thousand  slaves  in  Attica/  These  cultivate  the  lands, 
conduct  the  manufieictures,  work  the  mines,  labour  in 
the  quarries,  and  perform  all  the  domestic  offices  in 
private  houses :  for  the  law  prohibits  the  maintenance 
of  idle  slaves ;  and  those  who,  bom  in  a  servile  con- 
dition, are  unable  to  apply  themselves  to  laborious 
occupations,  endeavour  to  become  useful  by  their  ad- 
dress, their  talents,  or  application  to  the  arts/  Some 
nianufacturers  employ  upwards  of  fifty,''  and  derive 
from  them  a  considerable  profit  In  some  of  these 
works,  oae  slave  will  give  a  clear  annual  produce  of  a 
hundred,***  and  in  others,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
diachmas-t^ 

Some  there  are  who  have  merited  their  liberty  by 
fitting  for  the  republic^'  or  by  exhibiting  such  proofs 
of  zeal  and  attachment  to  their  masters  as  are  still 
celebrated  as  examples  for  the  rest/    When  they  are 

'  Athcn.  Ub.  5.  p.  «7«.  '  Hut  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  776. 
•  Xen.  de  Rep.  Atben,  p.  693-  ^  Athcn.  lib.  (J.  p.  272.  *  VU 
plan,  in  Mid.  p.  683.  *  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  9.  t  ii.  p.  578.  De- 
mo0tb.  in  Aphob.  1.  p.  896.  *90liyre8  (3Z.  lbs.)  'De- 
mo0th«  ibid«  f  108  liyres  (42.  lOi.)  '  Maclm,  in  Tim.  p.  375. 
!  Arktopk  in  Ran.  ▼.  705.        ^  Plat  de  Lieg.  Ub.  6.  t  ii.  p.  776. 
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unable  to  obtain  it  by  services,  they  purchase  it  with 
a  peculium,  or  private  property  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  amass/  and  which  they  employ  in  presents 
to  their  masters  on  festive  occasion  s ;  as  for  instance, 
when  a  child  is  bom,  or  a  marriage  takes  place  in  the 
family.^ 

When  essentially  deficient  in  their  duties,  thdr 
master  may  load  them  with  chains,^  condemn  them  to 
turn  the  milUtone,"  prevent  them  from  marrying,  or 
separate  them  from  their  wives  f  but  on  no  account 
may  he  deprive  them  of  life.  When  treated  with 
cruelty,  they  are  driven  to  desertion,  or  to  seek  aa 
asylum  at  least  in  the  temple  of  Theseus."*  In  ^Im 
case,  they  requiie  to  be  transferred  to  the  service  of 
another  less  rigorous  master,**  and  sometimes  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  who  oppressed  them.** 

Thus  have  the  laws  provided  for  their  safety,  bat 
when  they  are  intelligent,  or  possessed  of  pleasing 
talents,  interest  jiroves  a  more  powerful  protector  than 
the  laws.  With  such  endowments  they  enrich  tfieir 
masters,  and  themselves  by  retaining  part  of  thcit 
earnings.  These  profits  accumulated  Enable  them  to 
procure  patrons,  to  live  in  the  most  unbecoming 
luxury,  arid  to  unite  tfie  insolence  of  arrogant  preteii- 
sions  with  sordidness  of  sentiment.' 

'  Dion.  Chrysost.  orat.  15.  p.  241.        *  Tereht.  Phom.  act  1. 
8cen.l.        'Athen.  lib.   6.  p.  272.  "^Terent.   And.  feCt  1. 

scfcn.  3.  »  Xcn.  CEcon.  p.  844.  *»  PoU.  lib.  7.  c.  12.  p.  ed4. 
^  flat,  de  Sapcrst.  t.  ii.  p.  166.  'Dcmosth.  in  Mid.  p.  611. 
Pet.  Leg.  Attic,  p.  178.  Athen.  Ub.  6.  p.  266  et  267.  'Xtt|. 
ae  Rqp.  Atbeh.  p.  68^. 
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Severn  penalties  are  denounced  against  any  mai^ 
who  shall  strike  the  slave  of  another,  every  act  of 
violence  being  a  crime  against  the  state;'  and  the 
slave  being  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fre^ 
roan  by  any  external  mark,*  the  outrage,  but  for  this 
law,  might  fall  on  the  citizen,  i^hose  person  should  be 
sacred/ 

When  a  slave  is  enfranchised,  he  does  not  pass 
into  the  class  of  citizeps,  but  into  that  of  the  foreign 
settlers,  which  is  connect^  with  the  latter  by  liberty^ 
tod  with  that  of  the  slaves  by  the  sipall  portion  of 
fesfect  or  influence  it  possess^  in  the  state. 

This  intermediate  class,  to  the  number  of  about 
ten  thousand^''  consists  of  strangers  ^^ettled  with  their 
fiunilies  in  Attica,'  most  of  them  exercising  trades,  or 
sotymg  in  the  navy/  protected  by  the  government 
mtbout  sharing  in  it ;  free,  yet  dependent ;  useful  to 
4fa^  republic  which  fears  them,  because  she  dreads 
liberty  detached  from  the  love  of  country,  and  despised 
by  a  pepfde  at  once  proud  and  jealous  of  the  distinc- 
tioiis  annexed  to  the  condition  of  a  citizen.' 

They  are  obliged  to  s^^lect  from  among  the  citizens 
a  paJtron  to  be  responsible  for  their  conduct,""  and  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  public  treasury  of  twelve 

'  Demostb.  in  Mid.  p.  610.  *  The  slaves  were  obliged  to 
shave  their  heads  (Artetoph.  in  Av.  912.  SchoL  ibid.)  }  but  they 
covered  them  with  bionnets  (Id.  in  Vesp.  443.)  Their  dress 
sbQold  reach  only  to  the  knee  (Id.  in  Lysis.  1153.  Schol.  ibid.)  | 
but  many  citizens  wore  garments  of  the  same  kind.  ^  Xen« 
de  Rep.  Athen .  p.  693.  '  Athen.  lib.  6.  p.  272.  "^  Harpocr. 
io  Msloif.  '  Xen.  ibid.  'iElii^n.  Var.  Hist.  }ib.  6.  pap,  1. 
•  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in  Ilgoa-lain/}s»    Hjper.  ap.  Harppcr.  in  fkf^o^. 
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drachmas*  for  the  heads  of  families,  and  six  drachmaaf 
for  their  children.**  Their  property  is  forfeited  when 
they  neglect  complying  with  the  former  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  their  liberty  when  they  violate  the  latter;* 
but  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  render  any  signal 
services  to  the  state,  they  obtain  an  exemption  from 
the  tribute/ 

In  religious  ceremonies  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  citizens  by  particular  functions.  The  men 
must  carry  part  of  the  offerings,  and  their  wives  hold 
umbrellas  over  the  free  women;*  they  are  exposed 
likewise  to  the  insults  of  the  people,  and  to  degrading 
sallies  of  raillery  from  the  stage/ 

The  republic  has  been  known  to  adopt  a  great 
number  of  them  into  the  class  of  citizens,  when  ex- 
hausted by  long  wars.*  But  if  by  any  clandestine 
practices  they  contrive  to  procure  admission  into  that 
respectable  order,  they  are  liable  to  a  judicial  prosecu- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  to  be  sold  for  slaves.^ 

The  freed  men,  admitted  into  this  class,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  tribute,  the  same  dependence,  and 
the  same  humiliations.  Those  who  are  bom  in  ser- 
vitude never  can  become  citizens  ;*  and  every  patron, . 
who,  in  a  regular  course  of  justice,  can  convict  the 
slave  he  had  enfranchised  of  ingratitude,  is  authorized 

*  10  livres  16  sols.  (9  shillings).  f  5  livres  8  sols  (4  shil- 
lings and  sixpence).  ^Isseus  apud  Harpocr.  inM£7ofx.  Poll, 
lib.  3.  c.  4.  §  55.  '  Sam  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  172.  *  Id.  p.  169. 
•  JElian.  Varr.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c.  1.  Periz.  ibid.  Harpocr.  in  MihiK. 
etinSxa^.  Said,  et  Hesjch.  in^Lwi^.  '  Aristoph.  Acham. 
y.  50f.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  S16.  *"  Sam.  Pet.  Leg.  Att. 
p.  134.       *  Dion.  Chiysost.  orat.  i5.  p.  239. 
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instantly  to  load  him  anew  with  chains,  saying  to 
him :  Be  a  slave,  since  thou  knowest  not  how  to  live 
free-^ 

The  condition  of  the  intermediate  class  begins  to 
be  more  favourable.*  For  some  time  past  they  have 
been  less  insulted,  but  they  are  not  therefore  better 
satisfied  with  their  lot ;  for,  having  obtained  respect, 
they  are  now  looking  for  distinctions,  it  being  a  pain- 
ful situation  to  remain  entirely  without  authority  or 
influence  in  a  city  containing  so  many  persons  of  im- 
portance. 

He  is  a  citizen  by  birth,  who  is  bom  of  a  father 
and  mother  who  are  themselves  citizens ;°'  but  the 
child  of  an  Athenian,  who  marries  a  foreign  woman, 
is  entitled  only  to  the  condition  of  his  mother.  This 
law  was  made  by  Pericles,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  children  likely  to  perpetuate  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  he  carried  it  into  execution  with  so  much 
rigour,  tiiat  nearly  five  thousand  persons,  excluded 
from  the  rank  of  citizens,  were  publicly  soldl)y  auc- 
tion. He  violated  it  when  he  had  only  one  son  left, 
whose  birth  he  had  formerly  declared  illegitimate.'' 

The  citizens  by  adoption  enjoy  almost  the  same 
privileges  as  the  natives.  At  first,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  encourage  the  population  of  Attica,  the 
title  of  citizen  was  bestowed  on  every  person  that 
came  to  settle  in  that  country.*    When  that  necessity 

^Val.  Maxim,  lib.  2.0.0.  'Xen.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  603. 
■  Sam.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  138.  »  Plut  in  Perid.  p.  172.  JE^an. 
lib.  6.  c.  10.  lib.  12.  c.  24.  Suid.  in  Ai^LOTe.  Schol.  Ariitoph.  in 
Ve8p.y.716.       "^  Thucyd.  Ub.  1.  c.  2.    SchoLibid. 
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ceased^  Solon  granted  it  only  to  those  who  should 
bring  with  them  their  families,  or  to  persons  who, 
exiled  for  ever  from  their  country,  came  thither  in 
searcji  of  a  secure  asylum.^     At  length  it  was  pro- 
mised to  those  who  should  render  services  to  the 
state  -y"^  and  as  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than 
to  excite  the  gratitude  of  an  enlightened  nation,  no 
sooner  was  this  privilege  offered  as  the  reward  of 
merit,  than  it  became  the  object  of  the  ambition  even 
of  sovereigns,  who  reflected  new  lustre  on  it  wjien 
they  succeeded,   and  still  greater  when  they  were 
un;able  to  obtain  the  distinction.     It  was  formerly  re- 
fused to  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon^  who  was  worthy 
of  the  honour  ;'^  and  since  granted  with  more  facility" 
to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  Dionysius  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  other  princes.     It  was  ardently  sou^t  aft^ 
so  long  as  the  Atheniaps  rigorously  obs^red  the  laws 
to  prevent  its  being  too  easily  obtained.   For  by  these 
laivs  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  cai^didate  be  adopted 
by  a  decree  of  the  people ;  this  decr^  must  be  con- 
^nped  by  an  93sembly  in  which  six  thousajojd  citizens 
^ve  their  suffrages  by  ballot;  and  this  double  election 
may  be  objected  to  by  the  lowest  of  the  Athenians,  and 
undergo  the  examination  of  a  tribunal  empowered  to 
cprr^t  even  the  judgment  of  the  people.^ 

TJt^ese  precautions,  of  late  too  much  neglected, 
have  not  prevented  persons  from  attaining  the  rank  of 

P  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  91.  "» Demosth.  in  Ne»r.  p.  861. 
'  Id.  de  Ord.  Rep.  p.  126.  Meur^  de  Fort.  Athen.  p.  1708. 
'Epist.  Pbil.  ad  Atlien.  in  Op^.  pei^Bth.  p.  IJS.  Ipq^r,  m 
Evag.  t.  ii.  p.  97.        '  Depioptji.  in  Neaer.  p.  B7S. 
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ditizens,  who  have  been  a  dbgrftce  to  the  tWe,*  and 
whose  cxamjde  will  eventually  justify  still  more  dis- 
honourable elections. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Athens  it  is  estimated 
that  there  afe  twenty  thousand  men  able  to  bear 
arms/ 

All  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  wealth, 
birth,  virtues,  or  knowledge,^  form  here,  as  in  almost 
every  country,  the  principal  class  of  citizens,  who 
may  be  called  the  higher  class. 

This  comprises  men  of  fortune,  because  th^ 
support  the  burthens  of  the  state ;  and  the  virtuous 
and  enlightened,  because  they  chiefly  contribute  to 
its  preservation  and  glory.  As  for  birth,  it  is  re- 
spected, from  a  presumption  that  it  transmits  from 
fiither  to  son  more  noble  sentiments,  and  a  more 
ardent  patriotism,  than  can  be  found  in  vulgar  minds.*" 

Particular  regard,  therefore,  is  paid  to  families 
which  claim  their  descent  from  the  gods,  the  kings  of 
Athens,,  or  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece ;  and  still 
more  to  the  families  whose  founders  have  displayed 
examples  of  distinguished  virtue,  filled  the  chief 
offices  of  magistracy,  gained  battles,  or  obtained 
crowns  in  the  public  games.' 

»  Id.  de  Rep.  Ordio.  p.  1S6.  ""  Plat,  in  Grit  t.  iii.  p.  112. 

Demosth.  in  Aristog.  p.  8S6.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  ITS.  Phil, 
ap.  Schol.  Pind.  Oljmp.  9.  ▼.  67.  Id.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in 
Vesp.  T.  716.  Ctesid.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  c.  M.  p.  STS.  '  Arist. 
de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  368.  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Salm. 
Obaenr.  lib.  3.  p.  S&3.  '  Arist.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  353. 
Id.  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  9.  «.  ii.  p.  6311.  «  Plat.  ap.  Diog.  LaCrt. 
lib.  3.  §  88.  Arist.  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  5.  t.  n.  p.  5^. 
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Some  traxre  back  their  origin  to  the  remotest  ag^. 
For  more  than  one  thousand  years  past,  the  house  of 
the  Eumolpidse  has  been  in  possession  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Ceres  Eleusinia,^  and  that  of  the  Eteobutadae 
of  the  priesthood  of  Minerva/  Others  have  as  ex- 
tensive pretensions^  and  to  give  weight  to  them  invent 
genealogies/  which  few  take  the  trouble  to  invalidate. 
For  this  higher  class  form  no  distinct  body;  they 
enjoy  no  peculiar  privilege  nor  precedency  ;  but  their 
education  gives  them  a  claim  to  the  first  places,  and 
tlie  public  opinion  facilitates  their  attaining  them. 

The  city  of  Athens  contains,  exclusive  of  the 
slaves,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants/ 

^  Hesych.  in  Eu/uirOAir.        ^  Id.  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in  *£reo?. 
^  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Av.  ▼.  S84.       f  AnBtoph.  in  Eccles.  v.  IIM. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Meeting  of  the  Jcademif, 

I  HAD  now  been  some  days  at  Athens,  and  had 
taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  curiosities  it  contains. 
When  this  ardour  was  somewhat  abated,  Apollodorus, 
my  host,  proposed  to  me  to  pay  another  visit  to  the 
academy.* 

We  crossed  a  quarter  of  the  city  called  the  Cera- 
micus,  or  Tile  Grounds ;  and  thence,  going  out  by 
the  gate  Dipylon,  we  came  into  fields  called  likewise 
Ceramicus/  and  observed,  as  we  went  along,  a  num- 
ber of  tombs  ;*  for  no  person  is  allowed  to  be  buried 
in  the  city.^  The  citizens  in  general  have  their  places 
of  sepulture  at  their  country  houses,*  or  in  quarters 
allotted  them  without  the  walls.  The  Ceramicus  is 
set  apart  for  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle.*"  Among 
these  tombs  we  see  those  of  Pericles  and  some  other 
Athenians  who  did  not  die  in  arms,  but  whom  their 
country  has  thought  deserving  of  the  most  distin- 
guished honours.^ 

*  See  the  plan  of  the  academy.  '  Meura.  Ceram.  Gem. 

6. 19.        '  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  t9.  p.  70.  ^  Cicer.  Epiat.  ad 

Fam.  lib.  4.  epiat.  12.  t.  vii.  p.  139.  *  Demosfh.  in  Biacart 

p.  1040.  et  in  Callicl.  p.  1117.  ^  Thiicyd.  lib.  3.  c.  34. 

■  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c  99.  p.  71. 
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The  academy  is  only  at  the  distance  of  six  stadia*" 
from  the  city.  It-  is  a  large  enclosure  of  ground, 
formerly  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  Athens  named 
Academus."  At  present  it  contains  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  garden  surrounded  by  walls,*"  adorned  with  de- 
lightful covered  walks,**  and  embellished  by  waters 
which  flow  under  the  shade  of  the  plane  and  various 
other  kinds  of  trees.**  At  the  entrance  is  the  altar  of 
Love,  and  the  statue  of  that  god;'  and  within,  (he 
altars  of  several  other  deities.  Not  fiir  from  hence 
Plato  has  fixed  his  residence,  near  a  small  temple^ 
which  he  has  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  and  on  a  piqce 
of  ground  belongmg  to  himself/  He  comes  every 
day  to  the  Academy,  where  we  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  disciples,  and  I  instantly  felt  myself  in- 
spired with  that  respect  which  every  one  must  feel  in 
his  presence,* 

Though  about  sixty-eight-yeaxs  old,  he  still  re- 
tained a  fresh  and  animated  complexion.  Nature  had 
bestowed  on  him  a  robust  body.  His  long  voyages 
had  impaired  his  health ;  but  this  he  had  restored  by 
a  striot  attention  to  regimen  C"  and  he  was  no  otherwise 
affected  than  by  a  habit  oi  melancholy;  a  habit  conir 
mon  to  him,  with  Socrates,  Empedocles,  and  other 
illustrious  men/ 

*  A  quarter  of  a  league.  "*  Cicer.  de  Ilnib.  lib.  5,  c.  1. 1.  n. 
p.  196.  "  Hesjch.  et  Suid.  in  Axai.  "*  Suid.  in  ri  'litta^, 
»  Pint  in  Cim,  t.  i.  p,  487.  «  SoboL  Aristoph.  in  Nab.  t.  1001. 
r  Pauaan,  Ub.  1.  c.  30.  *  Pint,  de  £xil.  t.  iL  p.  dOS.  iMtt. 
in  Flat.  lib.  3.  f  5  el  90.  Id.  in  Spena.  Ub.  4,  c.  8.  (  1.  ^  ^^^liaii. 
V«r.  Hist.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  "  Senec.  epist.  58.  ^  Ariat  Rrobl. 
sect  30.  t.  iL  p.  815.    Plat,  in  Lysand.  t.  L  p.  434. 
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He  had  regular  features,  a  serious  air/  eyes  fall 
of  mildness,*  an  open  forehead  without  hair,*  a  wide 
chest,  high  shoulders,**  great  dignity  in  his  demeanour, 
gravity  in  his  gait,  and  modesty  in  the  whole  of  his 
appearance.*" 

He  received  me  with  unaffected  politeness,  and 
pronounced  so  handsome  an  eulogium  on  the  philoso- 
pher Anacharsis,  whose  descendant  I  am,  that  I 
blushed  at  bearing  the  same  name.  He  expressed 
himself  slowly,"^  but  the  graces  and  persuasion  seemed 
to  flow  from  his  lips.  As  I  became  afterwards  more 
j[>atticularly  acquiunted  with  him,  his  name  will  ofteA 
appear  in  my  narmtive.  I  shall  only  here  add  a  few 
particulars  which  I  now  learned  from  Apollodorus.   ^ 

The  mother  of  Plato,  said  he,  was  of  the  satiM 
family  witiii  Solon,  our  legi^lor,  and  his  father  de* 
rived  his  descent  from  Codrus,  die  last  of  our  king&/ 
who  died  about  seven  hundred  years  ago.  tn  his 
youth,  painting,  music,  and  the  various  exercises  of 
the  gymnasium,  employed  the  whole  of  his  thne/ 
As  he  was  bom  with  a  vigorous  and  brillialit  imagina- 
tion, he  composed  dithyrambics,  tried  his  powers  ii^ 
epic  poetry,  compared  his  verses  vrith  those  of  Homer, 
and  coAfimitted  them  to  the  flames."*  Imagining  that 
the  theatre  might  indemnify  him  for  this  sacrifice,  he 
wrote  some  tragedies;  but,  whilst  the  actors  were 

'  Laert.  lib.  3.  (  38.  '  ^Uan.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  £.  c.  10. 
*  Nearth.  apud.  Latirt.  lib.  3.  §  4.  ^  Suid.  in  ilAcrr.  Senec. 
epiat*  58.  <"  Julian,  lib.  3.  c.  19.  ^hol.  Amta|4i.  in  Nub. 
v.  301.  <*  Laert.lib.3.  (5.  Mb  §  1.  Suid.  in  HAisf. 
'  LaSrt.  ib.  §  4  et  5.         '  JBl.  Var.  Hist.  1. 2.  c  30.  *       ^  While 
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preparing  them  for  representation,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Socrates,  suppressed  his  pieces,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy .** 

He  now  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  make  himself 
useful  ,to  mankind/  The  Peloponnesian  war  had  de- 
stroyed every  principle  of  virtue,  and  corrupted  the 
public  manners.  The  glory  of  restoring  them  excited 
his  ambition.  Agitated  night  and  day  by  this  syUime 
idea,  he  waited  with  impatience .  for  the  moment, 
when,  invested  with  the  functions  of  magistracy,  he 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  display  his  zeal  and 
talents ;  but  the  rude  shocks  which  the  republic  had 
met  with  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  those  frequent 
revolutions  which  in  so  short  a  time  exhibited  tyranny 
uoder  fcMins  daily  more  terrific,  the  death  of  Socrates, 
his  master  and  his  friend,  and  the  reflection  that  such 
a  series  of  events  ^ve  rise  to  in  his  mind,  soon  con* 
vinced  him  that  all  governments  labour  under  incur- 
able disorders;  that  the  afiairs  of  mortals,  if  we  may 
so  apeak,  are  desperate;  and  that  they  will  never 
know  happiness  till  philosophy  shall  take  them  under 
her  guidance,^  Abandoning,  therefore,  his  project 
he  resolved  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
to  dedicate  his  acquirements  to  the  instruction  of  his 

thrawing  them  into  the  flre^  he  parodied  this  verse  of  Ho* 
mer— 

**  Vulcan,  draw  wtar,  'tit  Thtiu  asks  yimr  aid:'* 
Varying  it  thus — 

*'  Vulcan,  draw  near,  'tis  PUU0  asks  your  aid." 
Horn.  II.  18.  ▼.  393.  {[Eiiflt  t.  ii.  p.  1149.  La€rt.  lib.  3.  §  4  et  & 
*  La«rt.  lib.  3.    §  5.        "  Plat  epist.  7.  t.  iii.  p.  3«4. "       *  Flat 
epist  7.  t.  Hi.  p.  326. 
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country.  With  this  view  he  travelled  to  Megara, 
into  Italy,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt,  and  wherever  the 
human  mind  had  made  any  pn^ress  in  improvement^ 

He  was  about  forty  years  of  age™  when  he  under- 
took his  voy&ge  to  Sicily,  to  visit  IVIount  ^tna.*" 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  desirous  of  dis* 
counung  with  him.  The  conversation  turned  on 
happiness,  justice,  and  real  greatness.  Plato  having 
maintained  that  no  human  being  could  be  so  abject 
and  wretehed  as  an  unjust  prince,  Dionysius  ex^ 
claimed  in  a  rage :  ^^  You  speak  like  a  dotard !" — 
"  And  you  like  a  tyrant,"  answered  Plato.  This  re- 
tort had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Dionysius  would 
not  soffisr  him  to  go  on  board  a  galley  returning  into 
Greece,  until  he  had  made  the  captain. promise  to 
throw  him  into  the  sea,  or  sell  him  for  a  slave.  He 
was  sold,  ransomed,  and  brought  back  to  his  country. 
Some  time  after,  the  kiDg  of  Syracuse,  incapable  of 
remorse,  but  desirous  not  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Greeks,  wrote  to  him,  and,  having  requested  him 
to  spare  him  in  bis  disocmrses,  received  only  this 
c<Hitemptoous  answer:  "  I  have  not  leisure  to  re- 
member Dionysius.'"" 

On  his  return,  Plato  entered  on  a  mode  of  life 
from  which  he  has  never  deviated.  He  has  persisted 
in  abstaining  from  all  public  afiairs,  because,  accord- 
ing to  him,  we  are  no  longer  capable  of  being  con- 

'  Id.  ibid.    Cicer.  de  Flnib.  lib.  5.  c.  2^.  t.ii.  p.  238.  La^rt. 

Hb.  3.  §  6.     QuintQ.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  p.  81.  -  Plat.  ibid.  p.  324. 

*  Pint,  in  Dion.  t.  L  p.  959.  LaSri.  lib.  3.  §  18.  *  La^rt. 
lib.  3.  i  19  et  21. 
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ducted  to  goody  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force  f  but, 
collecting  the  scattered  rays  of  knowledge,  which  he 
found  in  the  countries  he  has  visited,  and  reconciling, 
as  &r  as  is  practicable,  the  opinions  of  preceding 
philosophers,  he  has  composed  a  system  which  he 
explains  in  his  writings  and  his  conferences.  Hi5 
works  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  Socrates  is  the 
principal  speaker ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name,  he  has  given  the  world  many 
ideas  which  he  himself  has  conceived  or  adopted.^* 

His  merit  has  created  him  enemies,  and  he  has 
drawn  others  upon  himself  by  the  poignant  irbny 
scattered  through  his  productions  ag^dnst  several 
celebrajted  authors/  He  puts  it,  it  is  true,  mto  the 
mouth  of  Socrates;  but  the  address  with  which  he 
handles  it,  and  different  anecdotes  of  him  whicli 
jnight  be  adduced,  prove  that,  in  his  youth  at  least 
he  bad  no  small  propensity  to  satire/  His  enaxues 
however  do  not  disturb  that  tranquillity  which  his 
success  or  his  virtues  maintain  witliin  his  heart.  For 
be  really  possesses  virtues,  some  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  nature,  and  others  which  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  acquire.  He  was  born  impetuous;  at 
present  he  is  the  mildest  and  most  patient  of  men.^ 
The  love  of  glory. or  cdebrity  seems  to  me  his  pre- 
dominant, or  rather  his  only  passion ;  add  I  am  apt 
fo  think,  that  he  experiences  that  jealousy  of  which 

'  Cioer.  Eput.  ad  FaraiU  lib.  1.  qiist.  9.  t.  vii.  ^  Senec. 

epist.  6.  I/B4&rt  lib.  3.  c.  36.  '  Athen.  Mb.  1 1.  p.  505.  ^  Id. 
iWd.  '  Senec.  de  M,  lib.  3.  p.  114.  Plat.  t.  it.  p.  10  et  551. 
Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  59. 
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he  is  himself  so  frequently  the  objlect"  Dfficidt  and 
f^dserved  towards  those  who  press  forward  in  the  same 
traot,  open  and  communicative  to  those  whom  he 
himself  conducts,  he  has  liwd  with  tte  other  disciples 
of  Socrates  on  terms  of  restraint  or  enmity,'  but  with 
bis  own  in  the  utmost  familiarity  and  €onfideMe» 
unremittingly  attentive  to  their  progress  as  w^ili  as  to 
dieir  deficiencies,  without  weakness  and  without  an- 
sterify  directing  their  propensities  towards  worAy 
objects/  and  correcting  thehi  by  his  example  rather 
iban  by  his  precepts/  On  their  side,  his  disciples  carry 
Ibeir  respect  even  to  idolatry,  and  their  admiratioa 
Axfinnaticism.  Nay,  you  will  see  some  of  them  afiect 
hi^  and  round  shoulders,  that  they  may  have  some 
resemblance  to  their  master:^  like  the  cDurtiecs  jb 
Ethiopia,  who,  when  the  sovereign  has  some  defiset 
in  his  person,  scruple  not  to  mutilate  themselves  to 
•have  the  honour  oi  similitude/  Such  arelthe  leading 
ieatures  of  his  life  and  character.  You  will  hereaftsr 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  doctrine,  his  eloquende, 
and  his  daring  and  eccentric  flights. 

Apollodorus,  as  he  concluded,  perceived  that  I 
was  looking  with  surprise  at  a  tolerably  handsome 
woman,  who  had  introduced  herself  among  the  dia- 
eiptes  of  Plato.  Her  name  is  Lasthenia,  said  he; 
she  is  a  courtezan  of  Mantinea  in  Arcadia  /  the  love 


•  Athcn.  lib.  1 1.  p.  606.  «  La«rt.  lib.  3.  c.  34,  &c.  rpiut. 
^  Sanit.  Tuend.  t.  ii.  p.  136.  '  Plut.  de  Adulat.  t.  ii.  p.  71. 
'  Id.  de  Aud.  Po6t.  t.  ii.  p.  26.  et  de  Addlat.  p.  63.  »  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  3.  p.  146.  «  LaCrt.  in  Bat.  lib.  3.  §  46^ ;  in  ^osipp. 
lib.  4.  i  2. 
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of  philosophy  first  brought  her  to  this  place;  bat  she 
is  suspected  of  being  retained  here  by  a  passion  for 
Speusippus,  Plato^s  nephew,  who  is  sitting  by  her/ 
He  pointed  out  to  my  notice,  at  the  same  time,  a 
young  Arcadian  girl,  named  Axiothea,  who,  after 
reading  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  had  quitted 
every  thing,  even  to  her  female  dress,  to  come  and 
attend^  the  lectures  of  the  philosopher/  He  named 
other  women  to  me,  who  had  done  the  same  by 
means  of  a  similar  dbguise/ 

And  who  is  that  meagre,  lank  young  man,  said  I, 
near  Plato ;  who  lisps,  and  whose  little  eyes  are  full 
of  fire?'  That,  replied  he,  is  Aristotle  of  Stagira, 
the  son  of  Nicomachus  the  physician,  and  the  friend 
of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon.**  Nicomachus  left 
a  considerable  fortune  to  his  son,'  who  came  to  settle 
among  us  about  five  years  ago,  being  then  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen/  I  know  no  persbn  with  so  powerful 
an  understanding,  or  more  assiduous  in  his  applica- 
tion. Plato  distinguishes  him  from  his  other  disciples, 
and  finds  nothing  to  censure  in  him  but  too  much  at* 
tention  to  dress/ 

He  whom  you  see  near  Aristotle,  continued  Apol- 
lodorus,  is  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  a  heavy  genius, 
and  destitute  of  every  thing  pleasing  in  his.  manner. 
Plato  frequently  exhorts  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces, 

*  Atben.  Hb.  7.  p.  979.  lib.  12.  p.  546.  « La£rt.  in  Plat.  lib.  3. 
c  46.  Themist.  orat.  S3,  p.  W5.  'Menag.  in  La^rt.  p.  165. 
V  Lagrt.  in  Arist.  lib.  5.  (  1.  Plat,  de  And.  Poet.  t.  ii.  p.  36. 
'^  Suid.  in  Nix6>.  *  Mliaa.  Var.  Hiat.  Ub.  5.  c.  9.  ^  Apoll. 
,  ap.  La6rt.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  Dionys.  Halic.  Spist.  ad  Amm.  t.  vL  p. 
728.        ;  Laert.  lib.  5.  c.  1.    iEUaQ.  lib.  3.  c.  19. 
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Of  him  dnd  Aristotle  he  says^  that  the  one  has  need 
of  the  rein,  and  the  other  of  the  spur.*  Plato  was 
one  day  informed  that  Xenocrates  had  spoken  illof 
him.  I  do  not  believe  it,  said  he.  The  person  in- 
sisted on  the  truth  of  what  he  had  affirmed,  but  he 
would  hot  be  convinced ;  proofs  were  offered :  '*  No,** 
replied  he,  '^  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not  be  be- 
loved by  one  whom  I  love  so  affisctionately."^ 

What  is  the  name,  said  I,  of  that  other  young 
man,  who  appears  to  be  of  so  delicate  a  constitution^ 
and  who  now  and  then  shrugs  up  his  shoulders?^. 
That  is  Demosthenes,  said  ApoUodorus.  He  is  of  a 
good  £eimily ;  his  fether,  whom  he  lost  when  seven 
years  old,  employed  a  considerable  number  of  slaves 
in  the  manufacturing  of  swords  and  furniture  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.^  He  has  just  gained  a  law-suit  against 
his  guardians,  who  attempted  to  defraud  him  of  part 
of  his  property,  and  pleaded  his  own  cause,  though 
he  is  scarcely  seventeen."^  His  companions,  jealous, 
no  doubt,  of  his  success,  give  him  the  nickname  of 
serpent,'  and  lavish  other  disgraceful  epithets  on  him, 
which  he  seems  to  draw  upon  himself  by  the  harsh- 
ness that  he  manifests  towards  others.'  He  intends 
to  devote  himself  to  the  bar,  and  with  this  view  fre- 
quents the  school  of  Isaeus,  rather  than  that  of 
Isocrates,  the  eloquence  of  the  former  appearing  to 


"  LaSrt.  ia  Xenocr.  lib.  4.  §  6.  "  Val.  Max.  lib.  4.  ia 
extern,  c.l.  *  Plat.X. Orat.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  844.  ^  Demosth. 
in  Aphob.  1.  p.  896.  *  Degaiosth.  in  Aphob.  1.  p.  895  3  et  In 
Onetor.  p.  921.  '  Suid.  in  Aijjui.  ^Escbin.  in  Tim.  p.  880,  et 
de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  410.        '  Plat.  X.  Orat.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  847. 
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him  mote  nervous  than  Aat  of  the  latter. '  Natiim 
has  given  him  a  feeble  voice,  a  difficult  respiration, 
and  a  disagreeable  mode  of  utterance  ;^  but  she  has 
endowed  him  with  one  of  those  determined  minds 
which  are  only  stimulated  by  obstacles.  His  object 
in  frequenting  this  place  is  at  once  to  acquire  the 
principles  of  philosophy^  and  to  improve  himself  in 
eloquence." 

The  three  pupils  you  see  ne&c  Demosthenes  are 
attracted  by  the  same  motive.  The  one  is  najned 
JEschines ;  that  young  m&n  who  appears  so  florid  and 
healthy."  Bom  in  ui  obscure  condition,  he  exercised^ 
in  his  childhood,  not  very  honourable  (unctions  f  Bia&^ 
possessing  a  fine  and  sonorous  voice,  was  next  bpoo^t 
upon  the  stage,  where  he  appeaned  however  only,  inl 
^bordinate  characters.'  His  mind  is  not  destitute  of 
graces,  and  he  cultivates  poetry  with  some  success.* 
The  name  of  the  second  is  Hyperides,*"  and  that  of 
the  third  Lycurgus.  The  latter  is  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  the  republic.* 

All  those  whom  Apollodorus  had  naimed  to  me 
have  since  distinguished  themselves ;  some  by  tbdr 
eloquence^  others  by  their  conduct,  and  almost  aU  o£ 
tisem  by  a  determined  hatred  of  servitude.  I  sair 
many  foreigners  likewise,  who  listened  with>  the 
deepest  attention  to  the  maxims  of  Plato  coacaming 

'  Id.  ibid.  p.  844.  •  Ciccr.  de  Orat.  Kb.  1.  c.  20.  t.  i.  p.  149. 
Id.  in  Brut.  c.  31.  t.  i.  p.  365,  Id.  Orat.  c.  4  p.  4«5.  »  Plot. 
X.  Orat.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  840.  »  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p. 
393>  te.  Id.  de  Coronft,  p.  515  et  516.  » Vit.  jBschin.  p.  41. 
Flut.  ibid.  •  .fischin.  in  Tinaardi.  p.  «81.  ^  Plut  ibid.  p.  «8* 
!  Id.  ibid.  p.  841. 
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justice  and  lib^ty ;  but  who,  after  displaying  some 
virtues^  on  their  return,  either  attempted  to  enslave^ 
or  actually  succeeded  in  imposing  chains  upon  their 
ccwitry  :^'  tymnts  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  were 
educated  in  the  detestatiqn  of  tyranny. 

Sometimes  Plato  would  read  his  works  to  his  dis- 
ciples j*  at  otb^s  he  proposed  a  question  to  them) 
allowing  them  time  to  meditate,  and  accustomed 
them  to  define  with  accuracy  the  ideas  they  annexed 
to  words/  He  usually  gave  his  lessons  in  the  walks 
of  the  academy  f  for  he  held  walking  to  be  more 
Mtiidhiaive  to  health  than  the  violent  exercises  of  the 
^nH^ium.*"  His  former  sdK>l|g»i  his  friends,  nay, 
ew^  bis  enemies,  often  came  to  bear  him,  and  others. 
Yf^e  attracted  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place. 

I  saw  a  f»fLn  arrive  there,  of  about  five  and  forty 
yem^  of  age/  without  shoes^  or  tunic,  with  a  long 
}fiMxdy  a  staff  in  his  hand^  ^  wallet  over  his  shoulders^ 
and  a  cloak,^  imder  which  he  held  a  live  cock  stripped 
^  its  feathers.  This  he  H^ew  into  the  middle  of  the) 
assembly,  saying,  **  Behold  the  man  of  Plato  !"^  and 
instantly,  disappeared.  Plato  smiled."  His  disciples 
appeared  to  be  much  offended.  ApoUodorus  said  to 
me^  Plato  had  defined  man  to  be  a  two-footed  animal 
Without  featbees,  and  Diogenes  has  taken  this  method 
to  Qdicule  iki  definition  as  inaccurate.    I  took  this 

^  Athen.  lib.  11.  c.  15.  p.  508.  « La^rt.  lib.  3.  §  37.  '  Epicr. 
ap.  Atben.  lib.  9.  c.  18.  p.  69.  '  LaCrt  in  Plat.  lib.  3.  §  5^7. 
Allan,  lib.  3.  c.  19.  ^  Flat,  in  Fhsed.  t.  iii.  p.  S87.  'LaHrt. 
Ilk  6.  i  76  et  79.  '  Dl^n.  Chrysost.  orat.  6.  p.  89.  >  LaCrt. 
UM.  §  99.  et  9a.  -"  Id.  ibid.  §  40.  »  Epicr.  ap.  Atlien.  Ub.  9. 
p.  59/ 
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Stranger,  said  I,  for  one  of  those  importunate  beggars 
to  be  met  with  in  every  opulent' and  polished  iiatibn. 
He  does  indeed  beg  sometimes,  answered  my  com- 
panion, but  not  always  from  want  Observing  my 
surprise  increase,  Let  us  sit  down,  said  he,  under 
this  plane-tree;  I  will  give  you  his  history  in  a  few 
words,  and  make  you  acquainted  with  some-  cele- 
brated Athenians  whom  I  see  in  the  adjoining  walks. 
We  sat  down  facing  a  tower,  named  after  Timon  the 
misanthropist,*"  and  a  rising  ground,  covwed  with 
verdure  and  houses,  called  Colonos.^ 

About  the  time  that  Plato  opened  his  school'at 
the  academy,  resumed  ApoUodorus,  Antisthenes, 
another  disciple  of  Socrates,  established  one,  likewise, 
on  an  eminence  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city.**  This  philosopher  laboured,  during  his  youth, 
to  make  an  external  display  of  the  most  rigid  virtue; 
and  Socrates,  penetrating  his  intentions,  one  day  said 
to  him  :  Antisthenes,  I  see  your  vanity  through  the 
rents  in  your  garment/  His  master  had  taught  him 
that  happiness  consists  in  virtue :  and  he  made  virtue 
consist  in  a  contempt  of  riches  and  enjoyments;'  and, 
to  enforce  his  maxims,  appeared  in  public,  with  a 
staff,  and  wallet  over  his  shoulders,  like  one  of  those 
unhappy  mendicants  who  expose  their  wretchedness 
to  passengers/  The  singularity  of  this  sight  pro- 
cured him  disciples,  who  remained  attached  to  him 
for  some  time  by  his  eloquence/     But  the  austerities 

^  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  80.  p  Ciccr.  de  Fm.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  IW. 
« La6rt.  in  Antbth.  lib.  6.  §  13.  '  Id.  ibid.  §  B.  •  Id.  ibid* 
§  3.        '  La€rt.  in  Antisth.  lib.  6.  §  13         "  Id.  ibid.  §  14. 
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he  prescribed  made  them  gradually  disappear,  and, 
disgusted  at  this  desertion^  he  shut  up  bis  school/ 

Diogenes  now  made  bis  appearance  in  this  city. 
He  had  been  banished  from  Synope,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  his  father,  accused  of  coining/  After  a  long 
resistance,'  Antistlienes  imparted  to  him  his  princi- 
ples^ and  Diogenes  presently  gave  them  a  greater  ex- 
tent Antisthenes  sought  to  correct  the  passions, 
Diogenes  to  destroy  them.  The  wise  man,  to  become 
happy,  should,  according  to  him,  render  himself  in-- 
dependent  of  fortune,  of  mankind,  and  of  himself:  of 
fortune,  by  braving  alike  her  favours  and  caprices ;  of 
men,  by  divesting  himself  of  prejudices;  and  de- 
spising customs,  wd  even  laws,  when  not  conform- 
able to  his  understanding ;  of  himself,  by  labouring 
to  fortify  his  body  ag^nst  the  rigour  of  the  seasons^ 
and  his  mind  against  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  He 
sometimes  says :  ^^  I  am  poor,  a  vagabond,  without 
country,  without  asylum,  and  compelled  to  live  as  I 
can  from  one  day  to  another ;  but  I  oppose  courage 
to  fortune,  nature  to  the  laws,  and  reason  to  the  paa- 
sions."*  From  these  principles,  which  in  their  respec- 
tive consequences  may  lead  men  to  the  summit  of 
perfection,  or  plunge  them  into  every  species  of  dis- 
order,* results  a  contempt  for  riches,  honours,  glpry, 
the  distinction  of  r^nks,  the  decorum  of  society,  the 


""  i£liaa.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  IQ.  c.  15.  '  La^rt.  ia  Diog.  h*b.  6. 
§  90.  '  Id.  ibid.  §  21.  Julian,  ibid.  *  La^rt.  lib.  6.  c.  38. 
^lian.  lib.  3.  c.  29.  *  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes  were  the 
founders  of  the  Cynic  school^  and  this  school  gave  rise  to  that 
of  the  Stoics.    Cicer.  de  Orat.  Ub.  3.  c  17. 1. 1  p.  295. 
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arts  and  sciences,  and  all  the  comforts  and  embellish* 
ments  of  life.^  The  man  created  in  the  imagination 
of  Diogenes,  and  whom  he  sometimes  goetf  in  search 
of  with  a  lantern  f  that  being,  foreign  to  every  sur- 
rounding object,  and  inaccessible  to  every  thing  that 
gi-atifies  the  senses,  who  styles  himself  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  though  he  claims  not  that  relation  to  his  native 
land ;  that  man  would  be  as  wr^ched  as  unprofitable 
in  polished  societies,  and  never  did  exist  even  prior  ta 
their  origin.  Diogenes  images  he  can  discover  scHne 
&int  resemblance  of  him  among  the  Spartans:  *'  I 
have  found  men  no  where,"  s&id  he;  ^^  but  I  have 
seen  children  at  Lacedimnon."^ 

To  represent  in  his  own  person  liie  mttn  of  hid 
idea,  he  has  undergone  the  rudest  trials,  and  dmaiici** 
poted  himself  firom  every  species  of  constri^nt.  Yott 
will  see  him  struggling  against  hunger,  appeasing  it 
Willi  the  grossest  aliments,  refusing  to  gratify  it  at 
entertainments  wh&pe  the  teible  is  covered  with  abun- 
'  daooe ;  stretching  ovit  his  hands  for  alms  to  passen- 
§pt^f  at  Bight  shutting  himself  up  in  a  tttb;  exposing 
his  body  to  Ae  injuries  of  the  weather,  under  tiie 
portteo  of  a  temple;^  rolling  himself  in  summer  on  the 
burning  sand,  and  in  winter  walking,  with  naked  feet^ 
amict  the  snow  ;*  satisfying  all  the  wants  of  nature  in 
public,  and  in  places  frequented  by  the  dregs  of  iixt 
people;^  courageously  braving  and  encouraging  ridi- 

>*  LA^rt.  lib.  6.  (  S8, 7I>  72>  et  73.       « Id.  ibid.  (41  •  '  !<>• 

ibid.  $  27.        '  Id.  ibid.  §  67.        '  Id.  ibid.  §  22  et  2^.  «  Id. 

ibid.  §  25  et^4.        ^  Id.  ibid.  §  22  et  2iS.    i&lian.  Var.  Hist, 
lib.  9.  c.  19. 
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cule,  insults,  and  injustice;  acting  in  opposition  to 
established  customs,  even  in  things  the  most  indif- 
ferent ;  and  daily  exhibiting  scenes  which,  whilst  they 
excite  the  contempt  of  sensible  men,  reveal  but  too 
plainly  to  their  ^es  the  secret  motives  that  influenced 
his  conduct.  I  one  day  saw  him,  during  a  sever^ 
frosty  embracing,  half  naked,  a  brazen  statue.  A 
Lacedffimonian  asked  him  if  he  suffered  p^a  ?  No, 
said  the  philosopher.  What  merit  is  there  then  in 
what  you  do  ?  replied  the  Lacedaemonian.^ 

Diogenes  possesses  depth  of  understanding,  firm* 
ness  of  mind,  and  liveliness  of  ehuucter.  He  de- 
livers bis  doctrines  witfi.  such  perspicuity,  and  ex*- 
fdains  them  widi  so  much  energy,  that  strangers  have 
beea  seen  to  listew  to  him,  and  instantly  abandon  all 
to  follow  him.^  Believing  himself  destined  to  refonh 
mankind,  he  treats  them  without  the  smallest  de* 
fisrence.  His  system  leads  him  to  invei^  against  vices 
and  abuses,  and  his  character  unrelentingly  to  pur^ 
sue  those  who  are  guilty  of  them;  He  never  oease» 
to  attack  them  with  the  weapons  of  satire,  and  ai» 
irony  a  thousand  times  more  fiMmidable.  The  fotii^' 
dom  that  ragns  in  hm  discourses  venders  him  agree«- 
able  to  the  people.'  He  is  admitted  into-  good  com* 
pany,  which  he  serves  to  enliveA  by  ready  tepartees^^ 
sometimes  happily  hi«  ofTy  and  at  all  times  frequent;, 
for  he  hesitates  at  nothing.  Young  people  court  his 
company  to  make  trials  of  pleasantry,  and  avenge 
themselves  of  hi&  superiority  by  insults,"  which  he 

*  Flat,  in  Apopht.  «.  ii.  p.  3S3.      ^  LalSrt.  lib.  6.  §  75«      *  Id. 
ibid,  i  43.        ■  Id.  ibid,  i  74.        "  Id.  ibid.  §  33  ct  41. 
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supports  with  the  most  mortifying  tranquillity.  I 
have  often  seen  him  reproach  them  with  expressions 
and  actions  that  put  modesty  to  the  blush,""  which  in- 
clines me  to  believe  that  he  has  never  himself  been 
guilty  of  those  excesses  his  enemies  impute  to  him.^ 
His  indecency  lies  rather  in  the  manner  than  in  any 
thing  really  offensive  to  good  morals,**  Eminent  ta- 
lents, great  virtues,  and  prodigious  efforts,  will  never 
make  more  of  him  than  a  singular  man ;  and  I  shall 
always  subscribe  to  the  judgment  of  Plato,  who  said 
of  him :  "  He  is  Socrates  in  a  phrensy/" 

At  this  moment  we  saw  a  man  pass,  who  was 
walking  slowly  at  a  small  distance  from  us.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  about  forty,  and  had  a  melancholy  and 
pensive  air,  with  his  hand  in  his  mande.'  Though 
his.  external  appearance  was  extremely  plain,  Apol- 
lodorus  flew  to  accost  him  with  a  respect  mingled 
with  admiration  and  sensibility,  and  returning 
to  sit  down  by  me :  That,  said  he,  is  Phocion^ 
a  name  that  should  for  ever  awaken  in  your 
mind  the  idea  of  integrity  itself/  His  birth  is  ob- 
scure,'' but  his  soul  is  truly  sublime.  He  early  fre- 
quented the  academy,''  where  he  imbibed  those  sublime 
principles  which  have  since  guided  his  conduct ;  prin- 
ciples engraven  on  his  heart,  and  as  immutable  as 
that  truth  and  justice  from  which  they  are  derived. 

<"  LaSrt.  lib.  6.  §  46,  47i  65,  66,  &c.  ^  Plut.  de  Stoi^.  p. 
1044.  Lafirt.  ibid.  (  46  et  69.  « Brack.  Hist.  PhUos.  t.  i. 
p.  881.  '  iBlian.  lib.  14.  c.  53.  « Plut.  in  Pfaoc.  t.  L  p»  743. 
'  Nep.  in  Phoc.  c.  1.  £lian.  lib.  3.  c.  47.  lib.  4.  c.  16.  Plat,  de 
Mus.  t.  ii.  p.  1131.  "  u£lian.  lib.  18.  c.  43.  ^  Plut  in  Phoc. 
t.  i.  p.  743. 
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On  leaving  the  academy,  he  served  under  Cha- 
brias,  whose  impetuosity  he  moderated,  and  who  was 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  him  for  his  victory  at 
Naxos/  He  has  also  found  other  opportunities  to 
prove  he  possesses  great  military  talents.  In  peace 
he  cultivates  a  little  farm/  that  would  scarcely  supply 
the  wants  of  a  man  the  most  moderate  in  his  desires, 
but  which  furnishes  Phocion  with  a  superfluity,  with 
which  be  alleviates  the  wants  of  others/  He  lives 
there  with  a  spouse  worthy  of  his  love,  because  she 
merits  his  esteem ;  he  lives  there  contented  with  his 
lot,  neither  ashamed  nor  vain  of  his  poverty,  courting 
no  public  employments,^  but  accepting  them  to  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

You  will  never  see  him  either  laugh  or  weep,"" 
tbough  he  is  equally  capable  of  enjoying  his  own 
happiness  and  feeling  another's  pain.  His  strength 
of  mind  is  superior  to  joy  and  grief.  Be  not  dis- 
mayed at  the  dark  cloud  that  seems  to  hang  over  his 
eyes.  Phocion  is  affable,  humane,  and  indulgent  to 
our  foibles.  He  is  rigid  and  severe  only  to  those  who 
corrupt  the  public  manners  by  their  examples,  or  ruin 
the  state  by  their  evil  counsels."^ 

I  am  happy  that  chance  has,  in  so  short  an  inter- 
val, brought  within  your  view  Diogenes  and  Phocion. 
By  comparing  them,  you  will  find  that  the  former 
never  makes  a  sacrifice  to  philosophy  without  pushing 
it  too  far,  and  proclaiming  it  to  the  public ;  whilst 

^  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  744.  '  Nep.  in  Phoc.  c.  1.  *  Suid. 
infccnc.  ■»  Plut.  ibid.  745.  ^^  Id.  ibid.  p.  743.  Id.  Apopbt. 
t.  ii.  p.  187.        '  Plat  in  Phoc  p.  743  et  746. 
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the  latter  neither  studies  to  display  nor  to  conceal  his 
virtues.  I  shall  go  farther,  and  assert  that,  at  the 
first  glance,  you  may  decide  which  of  the  two  men  is 
the  genuine  philosopher.  Phocion's  clOak  is  as  coarse 
as  that  of  Diogenea;  but  the  cloak  of  Diogenes  is 
ragged,  and  that  of  Phocion  is  not. 

After  Pboeion  came  two  Athenians,  one  of  whom 
was  remarkable  for  his  majestic  stature  and  a  com- 
manding countenance/  That  man,  said  Apollodonis 
to  me,  is  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,'  and  son-in-law  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace  ;•  his  name  is  Iphicrates.  The 
other  is  the  son  of  Conon,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  and  is  named  Timotheus. 

Both  of  them,  placed  at  the  head  of  our  armies, 
have,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  maintained  the  glory 
of  the  republic;^  both  have  shown  themselves  capable 
of  uniting  information  with  talents,  reflection  with 
■experience,  and  stratagem  with  bravery.^  Iphicrates 
more  especially  distinguished  himself  by  the  strict 
discipline  he  intredtieed  among  our  troops,  by  the 
prudence  that  directed  his  enterprises,  and  a  scrupu- 
lous diffidence  which  has  always  kept  him  on  his  givird 
against  the  enemy.^  He  was  much  indebted  to  his 
reputation;  and  dierefore,  when  marching  against  the 
barbarians,  he  said :  ^^  I  am  only  afraid  of  one  thing; 
that  they  have  never  heard  of  Iphicrates."^ 

Timotheus  is  more  active,"  more  patient,  less 

*  Nep.  in  Iphicr.  c.  3.  ^  Plut.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  186.  »  Nep. 
in  Jphicr.  c.  3.  ^  Id.  m  Timoth.  c.  4.  '  Poljsn.  Stratag.  1 . 
3.  c.  9  et  10.  Xcn.  Hist.  Gwec.  p.  689.  ^  Nep.  in  Ipliicr.  c.  1. 
Plut.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  187^      *  Pint.  ibid.     "Nep.  In  Timoth.  c.  1. 
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skilful  perhaps  in  forming  projects,  but  endowed  with 
more  constancy  and  firmness  when  they  are  to  be 
carried^  into  execution.  His  enemies,  to  avoid  ac- 
knowledging his  merit,  accused  him  of  being  lucky, 
and  had  him  represented  sleepii^  under  a  tent,  with 
Fortune  hovering  over  his  head,  and  collecting  around 
him  cities  taken  in  a  net.  Timotheus  was  shown  the 
picture,  and  pleasantly  observed :  "  What  should  I 
not  do  then  were  I  awake  ?''^ 

Iphicrates  tias  made  some  useful  changes  in  the 
arms  of  the  infantry.''  Timotheus  has  often  enriched 
the  exhausted  treasury  with  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy.  It  is  true  that  he  has  also  enriched  himself.^ 
The  former  has  restored  sovereigns  to  their  thrones;** 
the  latter  has  compelled  the  Lacedaemonians  to  yieM 
to  us  the  empire  of  the  sea.'  Both  are  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  oratory.  The  eloquence  of  Iphicrates 
is  pompous  and  ostentatious;*  that  of  Timotheus, 
more  simple  and  persuasive.^  We  have  erected  statues 
to  them,"*  and  w^  shall  one  day  perhaps  send  them 
into  banishment. 

■  Plut.  ia  Syll.  t.  i.  p;  454.  Id.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  187.  -filian. 
lib.  13.  c.  43.  •Nep.  in  Iphicr.  c.  1.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p. 
360.  'Nep.  tn Timoth.  c.  1.  «  Id.  in  Iphicr.  c.  3.  '  id. 
in  Timotb.  c.  8.  '  Plut.  de  Rep.  Ger.  t.  ii.  p. 613.  ^ .filian. 
lib.  3.  c.  16.        "  Nep.  in  Timotb.  c.  2.    Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  %4, 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


The  Lycdeum. — Gymnasia.^-Isocrates. — Palastra. — Funerah  of 
the  Athenians, 


Another  day,  at  the  instant  that  Apollodorus  had 
called  on  me  to  propose  a  walk  to  the  Lycaeuni,  I  ran 
to  him,  exclaiming:  Do  you  know  him? — Whom? — 
Isocrates.  I  have  just  been  reading  one  of  his  ora- 
tions; I  am  enchanted  with  it.  Is  he  still  alive? 
Where  is  he  ?  What  does  he  do  ? — He  is  in  Athens, 
answered  Apollodorus.  He  professes  eloquence.  He  is 
a  celebrated  man.  I  am  acquainted  with  him. — I  must 
see  him  to-day,  this  morning,  this  very  instant. — ^We 
will  call  on  him  as  we  return  from  the  Lycaeum. 

We  passed  by  the  quarter  of  the  marshes,  and, 
going  out  of  the  town  by  the  gate  of  Mgeus,  followed 
a  path  along  the  Ilissus,  which,  according  to  the 
difference  of  seasons,  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  or 
peaceful  rivulet,  and  rushes  along  with  violence,  or 
glides  gently,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  that  termi- 
nates Mount  Hymettus.  Its  banks  are  pleasing,  and 
its  waters  generally  pure  and  limpid.'  In  the  environs 
we  saw  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Muses  ;^  the  place 

'Plat,  in  PhflBd.  t  iii.  p.  229.    Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  121. 
'  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  p.  45.    Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  495. 
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whence  Boreas  is  said  to  have  carried  off  the  beauti- 
ful Oritbyia,  daughter  of  king  Erechtheus;'  the 
temple  of  Ceres  where  the  lesser  mysteries  are  cele- 
brated ;^  and  that  of  Diana,  where  a  great  number  of 
goats  are  aimually  sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 
Before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Athenians  had 
vowed  to  immolate  as  many  of  these  animals  as  th^ 
should  find  Persians  dead  on  the  field.  After  the 
victory,  perceiving  that  the  performance  of  so  incon- 
siderate a  vow  would  soon  exhaust  the  flocks  of 
Attica,  they  limited  the  number  of  victims  to  five 
hundred,**  with  which  the  goddess  was  pleased  to  be 
contented. 

Wliilst  I  was  listening  to  tliese  details,  we  dis- 
'  covered  a  number  of  peasants  running  on  .the  hill,  and 
striking  cm  brazen  vessels,  to  attract  ^  swarm  of  bees 
which  had  just  left  a  hive/ 

These  insects  are  extremely  partial  to  Mou9t 
Ij(ymettus,  which  they  have  filled  with  their  colonies, 
and  which  is  covered  almost  every  where  with  wild 
thyme"^  and  other  odoriferous  plants.  But  it  is 
chiefly  firom  the  excellent  thyme  it  produces,*  that 
they  extract  Aose  precious  sweets  with  which  they  com- 
pose a  hoD^  in  high  estimation  throughout  Greece.' 

'Plat.  ibid.  Pausan.  ibid.  *Steph.  in^Aypa.  ^Xen. 
de  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3.  p.  301.  Plut.  de  Herodot.  Malign,  t.  ii. 
p.  862.  "^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  843.  '  Theqphr. 
Hist.  Plant,  lib.  6.  c.  7,  p.  678.  Plin.  lib.  19.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  181. 
*  Antiph.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  p.  28.  Alex.  ap.  eund.  lib.  14. 
p.  6M.  'PHn.  lib.  11.  c.  13.  t.  i.  p.  596.  Id.  lib.  21.  cap.  10. 
t.  u.  p.  243.  Varro  de  Re  Rustic,  lib.  3.  c.  16.  p.  374.  Colam. 
de  Re  Rustic*  lib.  9.  c.  4. 
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It  is  of  a  white  colour  inclining  t&  yellow;  it 
gpows  black  when  long  kept,  and  always  retains  its 
fluidity.'  The  Athenians  gather  a  vast  quantity  eveiy 
year ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  value  they  set  upon 
it  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Greeks,  who 
employ  honey  in  their  pastry,^  as  well  as  in  their 
ragouts.'  It  is  said  even  to  prolong  life,  and  to  be 
particularly  salutary  for  aged  persons.^  Nay,  I  have 
seen  some  disciples  of  Pythagoras  pres^ve  dieir 
health,  though  they  took  no  other  nourishment  than 
a  little  honey .^ 

Having  repassed  the  Ilissus,  we  came  into  a  road 
where  the  Athenians  exercise  themselves-  in  riding, 
and  which  conducted  us  to  the  LycMim  * 

The  Athenians  have  three  gymnasia  appropriated 
to  the  education  of  youth ;°  that  of  the  Lyceum,  that 
of  the  Cynosarges,""  situate  on  an  eminence  so  called, 
and  that  of  the  Academy.  All  three  have  been  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  without  the  watts 
of  the  city.  The  second  was  formerly  set  apart  fer 
illegitimate  children.^ 

They  are  spacious  edifices,  surrounded  by  pundens 
and  ^  sacred  grove.  The  first  entrance  is  by  a  square 
court,  two  stadia  in  circumference,"^  which  is  micom- 
passed  with  porticoes  and  buildings.     On  three  of  its 

c Geopon.  lib.  15.  c.  7.  ^  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  35.  p.  109.  Id. 
lib.  14.  p.  646.  ^Hesych.  in  «Tirorp.  ''Geopon.  ilM. 
'  Athen.  lib.  S.  cap.  7.  p.  46.  lib.  10,  &c.  "  Xen.  Uwt.  Qtmt. 
lib.  9.  p.  476.  *  Ulpian.  in  Timocr.  p.  890.  ""  ]>emo8th. 
in  Leplm.  p.  791.  Liv.  lib.  31.  cap.  94.  L^rt.  lib.  6.  f  IS- 
^DemoBth.  in  Armtocr.  p.  76D.  Plat,  in  Themist  t.  i.  p.  IM. 
«Vitniv.lib.5.c.  U. 
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sid^  arie  large  halls,  provided  with  seats,  in  which  the 
phUo^oph^rSi  rhetoricians,  and  sophists,  assemble  their 
disoiptea/  On  the  fourth  are  rooms  for  bathings  and 
other  iHtkcdces  of  the  gymns^ium.  The  portico  ftiwg 
the  south  is  double,  to  prevent  the  winter  rains^ 
driven  by  the  wind,  from  penetrating  into  the  internal 
part. 

From  this  court  you  pass  into  an  enclosure  like- 
wise square,  shaded  in  the  middle  by  some  plane* 
tress.  A  range  of  porticoes  extends  round  three  of 
the  sides.  That  which  fronts  the  north  has  a  double 
row  of  columns,  to  shelter  those  who  walk  there  in 
aummer  from  the  sun«  The  of^posite  portico  is  called 
Xystus/  In  the  middle  of  this  portico,  and  throug|i 
its  whole  lMg^9  is  a  sort  of  hollow  way,  about  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  nearly  two  deep,  where,  shtdtered  from 
the  weather*  and  separated  from  the  spectptttm^ 
ranged  along  the  sides,  the  young  scholars  exercise 
themselves  in  wrestling.  Beyond  the  Xystus  is  a 
stadium  for  foot  races.^ 

A  magistrate,  named  the  gymnasiarch,  presides 
at  the  different  gymnasia  of  Athens.  His  office  is 
anpml,  and  conferred  on  him  by  the  gjweral  assembly 
of  thp  state.*"  It  is  his  duty  to  fomish  the  oil  made 
use  of  by  the  atUetas  to  give  suppleness  to  their 
limbs/  He  has  under  him,  in  each  gymnasium, 
several  officers,  such  as  the  gymnastes,  the  paido? 

'  Flift.  Bathjp.  Um.  i.  p.a.  laocrat  Fanath.  torn.  ii.  p.  191. 
Demet.  de  Inter.  §  111.  '  Lncian.  Dialog.  Mori.  torn.  i.  p. 9SI9. 
*  Xen.  OBconom.  lib.  5.  p.  850.  '  VitruY.  Ub.  5.  c.  1 1.  "^  De- 
north,  in  Leptin.  p.  544.        '  UlpiMi.  in  Leplip.  Ortt.  p.  57^. 
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tribes,  and  others ;  some  of  whom  maintain  order 
among  the  youth,  and  others  teach  them  different 
exercises.  At  the  head  of  these  are  ten  sophronists, 
nominated  by  the  ten  tribes  to  whom  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  morals  of  the  youth  is  more  espe- 
cially committed/  and  all  of  whom  must  be  approved 
by  the  Areopagus/ 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  confidence 
and  security  should  prevail  in  the  gymnasium,  as  wdl 
as  in  all  numerous  assemblies,  thefts  committed  there 
are  punished  with  death,  when  th^  exceed  the  value 
of  ten  drachmas/ 

The  gymnasia  being  deemed  the  asylum  of  inno* 
cence  and  modesty,  Solon  had  prohibited  the  peojrfe 
from  entering  them,  at  the  time  when  the  scholars^ 
celebrating  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mercury,**  were  leas 
under  the  eye  of  their  preceptors ;  but  this  regulation 
has  fallen  into  disuse/ 

The  exercises  practised  there  are  ordained  by  the 
laws,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  and  animated  by 
the  commendations  of  the  masters,  and  still  more  by 
the  emulation  that  subsists  among  the  scholars.  AU 
Greece  considers  them  as  the  most  essential  part  of 
education,  as  they  render  men  active,  robust,  and 
capable  of  supporting  military  labours,  as  well  as  the 
leisure  hours  of  peace.*  Considered  relatively  to 
health,  physicians  prescribe  them  with  success.*    Of 

^  Slob.  Senn.  5.  p.  77.  "  Azioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iU.  p.  3«7. 
^Bemosih.  ia  Timocr.  p.  791.  ^iBichiiuinTtin.  p.  MS. 
« Pkt.  in  Lye.  t.  u.  p.  204  et  d0«.  '  Lociu.  de  Gymn.  t.  ii. 
p.  901.        •  Hippocr.  de  Diet.  lib.  S.  1. 1 1, 39«  &c  lib.  3.  c.  9S. 
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their  great  utility  in  the  military  art,  it  is  impossible^ 
to  give  a  higher  idea,  than  by  citing  the  example  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  To  these  exercises  were  they 
indebted  for  those  victories  which  once  made  them  so 
formidable  to  other  nations ;  and,  in  later  times,  in 
order  to  conquer,  it  was  first  necessary  to  equal  them 
in  tiie  gymnastic  discipline/ 

But  if  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  institu- 
tion be  eminent,  its  abuses  are  not  less  dangerous. 
Medicine  and  philosophy  both  concur  in  condemning 
these  exerciseS;  when  they  exhaust  tiie  body,  or  g^ve 
more  ferocity  than  courage  to  the  mind.* 

The  gymnasium  of  tiie  Lycsum  has  been  succes- 
sively enlarged  and  endbdlished.^  The  walls  are 
enriched  with  paintings/  Apollo  is  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  place.  His  statue  is  at  the  entrance;^  and  tiie 
gardens,  ornamented  witii  beautiful  alleys,  were  re- 
stored in  the  last  years  of  my  residence  in  Greece.^ 
lliose  who  walk  there  are  invited  to  rest  themselves, 
by  seats  placed  under  the  trees."* 

After  having  been  present  at  the  exercises  of  the 
young  men,  and  passing  a  few  minutes  in  the  public 
halls,  where  important  and  frivolous  questions  were 

.  '  Aiift.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  t.  iL  p.  468.  Plat  Sympos.  lib.  9. 
c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  ea9.  »  Hippocr.  de  Diaet.  lib.  3.  t.  i.  c.  28.  Plat 
de  Rep.  lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  410.  Arist.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  452. 
Id.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  1^  c.  s!  t.  ii.  p.  151.  ^  Theopotnp.  et . 
Philoch.  ap.  Suid.  in  AJx.  Harpocr.  in  Aux.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c. 
».  p.  7B.  *  Xcn.  Exped.  Cyr.  .lib.  7.  p.  4«5.  ^  Lucian.  de 
Qjmn.  t.  ii.  p.  887.  PaoBao.  Ub.  1.  c.  19.  p.  44.  >  Pldt  X. 
Oral.  Vit.  t  ii.  p.  841.        ■  Lueiaii.  ibid.  p.  895. 
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alternately  discussed,  we  took  the  road  leading  from 
the  Lycaeum  to  the  Academy,  along  the  walls  pf  the 
city."  We  had  {Htx:eeded  but  a  little  way  before  we 
met  with  a  venerable  old  man,  whom  Apollodorus 
seemed  particularly  gtadto  see.  After  die  first  com- 
pliments, he  inquired  whither  he  was  going.  The  old 
man  answered,  in  a  shrill  tone  of  voice :  I  am  gok^ 
to  dine  at  Plato*s,  with  Ephorus  and  ll!ieopoifipus, 
who  are  waiting  for  me  at  the  gsite  of  Dipylon. — ^That 
is  exactly  in  our  road,  replied  Apoltodorus,  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company.  But,  tdl  me^ 
do  you  still  continue  then  to  love  Plato  ?^'^As  mudi 
as  I  flatter  myself  I  am  beloved  by  him«  Our  inti- 
macy, which  origmated  in  out  childhood,  has  never 
sufiiered  the  smallest  diminution.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten it  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  in  which  he  inlaro- 
duces  Socrates  speaking  of  me  in  most  honourable 
terms.' — ^That  praise  was  due  to  you.  Every  one 
remembers,  that  at  the  death  of  Socrates,  whilst  hb 
disciples  took  to  flight  in  constematioii,  you  venlwad  to 
appear  in  mourning  in  the  streets  of  Athens.^  And 
but  a  few  years  before  you  had  given  another  exaoH 
pie  of  firmness.  Whea  Theramenes,  proscribed  by 
the  thirty  tyrants,  in  full  senate,  took  refuge  by  the  * 
altar,  you  rose  up  in  his  defetice ;  and  v/bs  not  he 
himself  obliged  to  entreat  you  to  spare  hjm  tt^  auc- 
tion of  seemg  you  perish  with  him?*    The  old  man 

*  Plat,  in  hjB.  t.  ii.  p.  ttB.  •  Lstfrt  In  Plat.  lib»a..|  a 
"'PlntinFlMed.  tiii.  p.  STS.  « Hut. X* Qrat Vit.  CMi.iL 
p.  8S8.        '  Id.  ibiil.  p.  8S6.  .  . 
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seemed  delighlfd  with  this  eulc^um.  I  was  impar 
tient  to  learn  his  name,  but  ApoUodonis  took  a  plea- 
sure in  conceaiing  it  from  me. 

Son  of  Tbeodorus,  said  he  to  him,  are  not  you  of 
the  same  a^  with  Plato? — I  am  six  or  seven  years 
older;'  hemustonly beinhissixty-dghthyear. — You 
appdeu"  to  be  in  good  health, — Excellent;  I  am  as  well 
in  body  and  mind  as  it  is  possible  to  be/ — ^They  say 
you  are  very  rich?" — 1  have  acquired  by  my  fl^ppliea* 
tkm  eaough  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  wise  man/ 
My  fether  had  a  manufactory  of  musical  instru- 
raeots/ — He  was  ruined  in  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
aadi  leaving  me  no  inheritance  but  an  excdlent 
edbcation,'  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  living  by  my 
Ktbrary  aoquiremeats,  and  by  turning  to  account  the 
letsons  I  hud  received  from  Gorgias^  Prodicus,  and 
Che  ablest  orators  of  Greece.  I  drew  up  pleadings 
(ot  such  as  were  not  able  to  defend  their  own  causes/ 
A  discourse  which  I  addressed  to  Nicocles,  king  of 
Cyprus,  procured  me  a  present  from  him  of  twenty 
taiaits.*^  I  opened  a  course  of  public  lectures  on 
oratory;  and  the  number  of  my  disciples  daily  in- 
creasing, I  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  labours  which 
bfttve  employed  every  moment  of  my  life. — Admit, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  your 
OMUfners,  you  have  found  tune  to  dedicate  some  of 

'  Laert.  in  Plat.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Flat  X.  Orat.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  836. 
*  laocr.  PaoaOL  i.  ii.  pw  184.  "  Dionja.  Halic.  da  Isocf.  t.  v. 
p.  637.  'koer.  iliid.  'Plut.  ibid.  Pioaya.  HaUe.  Ibid, 
p.  »34.  "Cieer.  ia  Brut.  U  i.  p.  346.  ^  W)S/)00 Jivro 
(4,6001.)        •Plut.Md.p.836.   ^ 
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these  moments  to  pleasure.  You  formerly  kq)t  the 
handsome  Metanira,  and  in  a  more  advanced  8^ 
took  to  your  house  a  not  less  agreeable  courtezan.^ 
The  world  then  said  of  you,  that  you  knew  how  to 
reconcile  the  maxims  of  philosophy  with  the  refine- 
ments of  voluptuousness,  and  talked  of  that  sumptu- 
ous bed  which  you  procured  to  be  made,  and  of  those 
pillows  which  exhaled  so  delicious  an  odour/  The 
old  man,  smiling,  did  not  deny  these  ^ts. 

ApoUodoFus  continued:  You  have  an  amiable 
family,  good  health,  an  easy  fortune,  and  numberless 
disciples;  your  name  you  have  rendered  illustrious, 
and  your  virtues  rank  you  among  our  most  respect- 
able citizens  */  with  so  many  advantages  you  must  be 
the  happiest  man  in  Athens. — Alas!  answered  the 
old  man^  I  am  perhaps  the  most  wretched  of  mortals* 
All  my  plan  of  happiness  consisted  in  obtaining 
authority  and  influence  in  the  state ;  but  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  weight  in  a 
democracy  without  taking  part  in  public  affiurs,  and 
Nature,  on  the  other,  has  ^ven  me  but  a  feeble 
voice,  and  excessive  timidity,*  it  has  so  happened, 
that,  with  a  capacity  every  way  equal  to  the  discern* 
ment  of  the  true  interests  of  the  state,  but  incapable 
of  defending  them  in  the  general  assembly,  I  have 
been  always  violently  tormented  with  the  ambition 
and  impossibility  of  being  useful,  or,  if  you  will,  of 

^  Lys.  Hermip.  et  Strat.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  IS.  p.  699.  *  Pint. 
X.  Ont.  Vit.  tool.  ii.  p.  889.  *  Isocr.  Pftnath.  torn.  ii.  p.  184. 
•  Id.  Eptet  ad  Phfl.  t.  i.  p.  970.  Id.  Episl.  ad  MytU.  t.  k  jk 
487.    Cioer.  de  Oral.  lib.  2.  c.  S.  1 1  p.  194. 
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obtaining  inlBuence/  The  Athenians  receive  lessons 
of  eloquence  from  me  gratuitou^y;  foreigners,  for 
one  thousand  drachmas.'  I  would  give  a  million  to 
the  man  who  could  procure  me  a  proper  portion  of 
eourage  with  a  sonorous  voice. — But  you  have  re- 
paired the  injuries  of  Nature :  by  your  writings  you 
instruct  that  public  you  cannot  reach  with  your 
oratory,  and  who  are  unable  to  refuse  you  their 
esteem. — And  what  signifies  to  me  the  esteem  of 
others,  if  I  cannot  obtain  my  own?  I  sometimes 
carry  the  mean  idea  I  enta-tain  of  my  own  abilities 
even  to  contempt^  What  advantage  have  I  derived 
fix)m  them  ?  Have  I  ever  been  able  to  obtain  public 
employments,  the  o^ces  of  magistracy,  or  the  ap- 
plause and  honours  which  I  daily  see  bestowed  on 
those  base  orators  who  betray  the  state?' — Though 
my  panegyric  on  Athens  made  those  rhetoricians 
blush  who  had  before  treated  the  same  subject,  and 
discouraged  others  from  ag^  attempting  it,^  I  have 
always  spoken  of  my  successes  with  modesty,  or  rather 
with  humility.^  My  intentions  are  pure ;  I  have 
mveff  either  by  writings  or  accusations,  done  injury 
to  any  man;  yet  I  have  enemies."" — ^What  dien! 
must  not  you  expect  to  pay  the  tribute  of  your  njerit 
by  some  disquietudes?  Your  enemies  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  yourself.  An  unwelcome  voice  perpetually 
reminds  them  that  kings,  generals,  statesmen,  histo- 

'  Isocr.  Panath.  t,  il  p.  185.  '  Flat  X.  Orat.  Vit.  torn.  U. 
p.  838.  ^  Isocr.  Panalh.  torn.  ii.  p.  184.  '  U.  ibid,  p^  189. 
^  Id.  de  Antkl.  t.  ii.  p.  404.  >  Id.  Paaath.  t.  ii.  p.  IM.  "^  Id. 
de  Antid.  p.  9S6,  $M,  &e. 
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dans,  and  aiitfaprB  ia  every  branch  of  literatuiei  are 
numb^ed  aosong  your  disciples ;"  that  whok  colonies 
q[  learned  and  ingenioitf  men  from  time  to  time  issue 
from  your  school,  who  spread  your  doctrines  far  and 
wide;  that  you  gpvem  Greece  by  your  pupils j""  and, 
to  make  use  of  your  own  expression,  that  you  are 
the  stone  that  whets  the  instrument — ^True;  but 
it  is  not  the  stone  that  cuts.!" 

But  envy,  added  Apollodorus,  cannot  at  least 
deny  that  you  have  promoted  and  improved  tbe  art 
of  oratory ."> — ^Yet  this  is  tbe  merit  of  which  they 
likewise  wish  to  rob  me.  Evety  day  a  set  of  audacioua 
sophists,  and  ungrateful  teachers,  after  inculcating  on 
tlwr  scholars  precepts  and  examples  borrowed  from 
my  writings,  renew  their  attacks  on  my  reputatioii 
with  redoubled  ardour.  They  employ  themselves  on 
subjects  that  I  have  treated,  and,  assembling  around 
them  their  partisans,  compare  their  discourtas  with 
mine,  which  they  have  taken  the  precaution  to  met4- 
morphoee,  and  are  mean  enough  to  diafigure  in  the 
recitaU  Such  cruel  ingrmtitiide  wpuAds  me  to  the 
quick/  Out  I  perceive  Ephorus  and  Theopompus. 
I  am  going  to  accompany  them  to  Plato's,  and  must 
tdke  my  leave  of  you. 

The  instant  he  was  gone,  turning  hastily  round 
to  Apc^odoruik,  I  asked  hini.  Who  then  is  this  cM 


*  Id.  ibid.  p.  388.  "*  Cicer.  Orat.  c.  13.  t.i.  p.  499.  Dionys. 
HaUott.  4e  Isoer.  t.  v.  p.  586.  »  Plut.  X.  OnL  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  888. 
•  ek«r.  d«  Oiat.  Ub.  %.  e.  tt.  p.  S14.  Id.  Ont.  c.  18.  p.  499.  e.  5t. 
p.  464.  I«tacimt.  ap.  CImk,  de  OrAt.  liU^S.  c,44.  p.  381.  '  Isocr. 
Panath.  t  u.  p.  190.    Id.  epist.  ad  Pkil^.  I.  i  p.  STT- 
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man)  at  once  so  modest  and  so  vain ;  so  wretched, 
though  possessing  so  many  of  the  essentials  of  hap- 
piness ?  This  is  Isocrates,  said  he,  whom  we  were  to 
visit  on  our  return.  By  my  questions  I  led  him  on 
to  trace  oat  to  you  the  leading  features  of  his  life  and 
character.  You  hove  seen  that  he  twice  gave  proofs 
of  courage  in  his  youth.  This  effort,  apparently,  ex* 
haUsted  die  vigour  of  his  mind ;  for  he  has  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  apprehension  and  chagrin* 
The  very  sight  of  the  rostrum,  which  he  has  prudently 
radounced,  gives  him  such  uneasiness,  that  he  no 
longer  attends  at  the  general  assemblies.*  He  ima- 
gines himself  surrounded  by  enemies  and  envious 
p6il90ns,  because  n  cabal  of  authors  whom  he  despises 
judge  less  favourably  of  his  writings  than  himself. 
It  is  his  fate  to  be  perpetually  in  the  pursuit  of  fame, 
and  never  to  knon^  repose.^  . 

Unfortunately  for  him,  his  works,  abounding  ih 
other  respects  with  great  beauties,  fiimish  powerful 
weapons  for  criliciflm.  His  style  is  pm^  and  flutot, 
iiill  of  softness  and  harmony,  sometimes  pompous  and 
magnificent,  but  occasionally  languid,  dsffiise,  and 
overcharged  with  ornaments,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
figured.* 

His  doquence  is  not  calculf^ted  for  the  discussiona 
of  popular  assemUies,  nor  for  the  bar  f  its  objeet  k 
to  sooth  the  ear,  rather  than  tb  atfect  the  heart    It 

«  Plat.  X.  Ofat  Vit  t.  ii.  p.  838.  « Isocr.  Ftoath.  t.  i.  p.  184 
«I187*  •Ciccr.deOraS.Ub.3.c.7.  tLp^886.  DipoycH^ic. 
dsUQcr,t.T.p.537.  ']>ioDys.Halie*abU.  t.v.p.{^89^  Cimrt 
Orit  cap.  It.  t.  i.  p.  4tt. 
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is  painful  to  see  so  estimable  an  author  often  sink 
into  the  mere  sonorous  writer,  reducing  his  art  to  the 
single  merit  of  eloquence  ;^  laboriously  subjecting  his 
thoughts  to  words;"  avoiding  the  concourse  of  vowels 
with  a  puerile  affectation;*  attentive  only  to  the 
rounding  of  his  periods^  and^  as  his  only  resource  to 
produce  symmetry  in  their  component  members, 
driven  to  fill  them  up  with  redundant  words  and  mis- 
placed figures.**  As  he  does  not  sufficiently  diversify 
his  styie^  his  reader  at  last  becomes  cold  and  disgusted. 
He  is  a  painter  who  gives  the  same  drapery  and  the 
same  attitudes  to  all  his  figures."" 

His  discourses  generally  turn  on  the  most  im- 
portant topics  of  morals  and  politics.'^  He  neither 
persuades  nor  carries  his  reader  along  with  him ;  for 
he  does  not  write  with  warmth,  and  seems  more  at- 
tentive to  his  art  than  the  truths  he  is  announcing.* 
Hence  possibly  it  happens  that  sovereigns,  of  whom 
he  has  in  some  sort  made  himself  the  legislator/  have 
replied  to  his  counsels  by  rewards.  He  has  com- 
posed, on  the  duty  of  kings,  a  little  work,  which  he 
has  procured  to  be  circulated  through  every  court.  It 
was  sent  to  Dionysius,   tyrant  of  Syracuse,'  who 

'  Arist.  ap.  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  3.  c.  35.  t.  i.  p.  313.  '  Dionys. 
Halic.  ibid.  p.  668.  «  Quintil.  lib.  9.  c.  4.  p.  593.  Dionjs. 
Halic.  ibid.  p.  638.  Demetn  Phaler.  de  Elocut  §  68.  ^  Cicer. 
Orat.  c.  IS.  t.  i.  p.  429.  Plut.  de  Glor.  Allien,  t.  ii.  p.  350. 
Dionys.  Halic.  de  Isocr.  t.  ▼.  p.  540.  Hermog.  de  Form.  lib.  S. 
p.  388.  *  Philon.  ap.  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Isocr.  t.  v.  p.  659. 
^  Dionys.  Halic.  ibid.  p.  535.  *  Hermog.  de  Formis,  lib.  1. 
p.  294.  et  lib.  2.  p.  388.  '  Isocr.  ad  Ificocl.  1. 1.  p.  55.  Apbton. 
Progymn.  p.  4.  '  Isocr.  Orat.  ad  Pbil.  t.  i.  p.  969.  Socratic. 
Epist.  p.  66. 
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admired  the  author,  and  easily  pardoned  him  lessons 
from  which  he  felt  no  remorse. 

Isocrates  has  grown  old  in  composing,  polishing, 
and  repolisbing,  and  recomposing  a  very  inconsider- 
able number  of  works.  His  pan^yric  of  Athens  is 
said  to  have  cost  him  ten  years'  application.^  Whilst 
employed  in  this  laborious  structure,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  erecting  it  on  foundations  which 
must  inevitably  occasion  its  ruin.  He  lays  it  down  as 
a  {principle,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  eloquence  to  mag- 
nify little  things,  and  to  diminish  great  ones;  and 
afterwards  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Athenians 
have  rendered  more  service  to  Greece  than  the  Lace- 
daemoniana.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  faults,  to  which  Ins  ene- 
mies add  many  others,  his  writings  present  us  with  so 
many  happy  turns,  and  salutary  maxims,  that  they 
will  always  serve  as  models  for  those  who  are  qualified 
to  study  them.  He  is  an  able  rhetorician,  destined 
to  form  excellent  writers;  and  an  enli^tened  teacher, 
attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his  disciples,  and  to 
the  character  of  thdr  genius.  Ephorus  of  Cumas, 
and  TheopcHupus  of  Chios,  who  have  just  taken  him 
from  us,  have  had  a  happy  experience  of  this.  After 
inspiring  the  first  with  energy,  and  repressing  th,e  im- 
petuosity of  the  latter,*'  he  has  recommended  them 
both  to  write  history;^  and  their  first  essays  do  honour 

^  Flut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  t.  ii.  p.  350.    Qaintik  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  1455.        *  Lon^n.  de  Subl.  §  38.        ^  Cicer. 

de  Orat.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  t.  i.  p.  288.    Idem  de  Clar.  Oral.  c.  56.  p. 

383.    QuiQtU.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  p.  105.    Suid.  ia^Kf of.        ■  Cker.  Am 

'Drat.  Ub.  ^.  o.  13.  t.  i.  p.  905. 
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to  the  sagacity  of  the  oiaster,  and  the  abilities  of  the 
pupils. 

Whilst  Apollodorus  was  iafortning  me  of  these 
particulars^  we  crossed  the  forum.  He  th^  con*- 
ducted  me  by  the  street  of  the  Hermse,  and  broo^ 
me  into  the  palaestra  of  Taureas,  hcing  the  royd 
portico."* 

As  Athena  possesses  different  gymnasia,  it  con* 
tains  likewise  several  palaestrse.  In  the  former  of 
these  schools,  youth  pursue  their  exercises;  the  latt6r 
are  set  apart  for  athletse  by  profession.  We  saw  a 
number  of  those  who  had  carried  off  the  prizes  in  the 
gatioes  instituted  in  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  and 
others  who  were  aspiring  to  the  same  honours.  Many 
Athenians,  and  even  old  men,''  assiduously  resort 
thither,  to  continue  their  exercises,  or  be  spectator 
of  the  combats. 

The  palaestrae  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  with 
the  gymnasia.  We  visited  the  apartments  appro- 
priated to  all  the  species  of  baths ;  those  where  the 
wrestlers  leave  their  clothes,  where  th^  rub  thdr 
bodies  with  oil  to  render  their  limbs  supple,  and 
where  they  roll  themselves  in  the  sand  in  ordo*  to 
^ve  their  antagonists  a  hold."* 

Wrestling,  leapii^g,  tennis,  and  all  the  exercises 
of  the  Lycaeum,  were  here  repeated  before  us  with 
greater  varieties,  and  with  more  strength  and  skill  on 
the  part  <^  the  performers. 

"*  Pkt.  in  Chantiid.  t.  il.  p.  16S.  *  See  plan  of  the  palmtim. 
•  Id  die  Rep.  Ub.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  459.  •  Mem.  de  YAcwd.  des  BeH. 
Leitr.t.LHist.  p.99. 
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Among  tbe  different  groupes  before  us,  we  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  and 
worthy  of  serving  as  models  for  artists ;  some  with 
vigorous  and  boldly  marked  outlines,  as  Hercules  is 
represented  ;  and  others  of  a  more  slim  and  elegant 
shape,  as  Achilles  is  described.  The  former  devoting 
th^nselves  to  wrestling  and  boxing,  had  no  object 
but  to  increase  their  bodily  strength  ;^  the  latter,  edu- 
cated to  less  vk>lent  exercises,  such  as  running, 
leaping,  &c.  confined  themselves  to  acquirements 
d  €^lity. 

Their  regimen  is  suited  to  the  difierent  exercises 
for  which  they  are  designed.  Some  of  them  abstain 
from  women"^  and  wine;  others  lead  a  very  abste- 
mious life :  but  those  who  make  laborious  exertions 
stand  in  need  of  a  great  quantity  of  substantial  food, 
such  as  roasted  beef  and  pork,  to  restore  their  strength.'' 
If  they  require  only  two  minse  a  day,  wil^  bread  in 
proportion,  they  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  their 
temperance.*  But  several  are  mentioned  who  have 
made  a'  temble  consumption  of  provisions,  l^ea- 
genes  of  Thasos,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  eaten 
a  whole  ox  in  a  day.^  The  same  exploit  is  attributed 
to  Milo  M  Crotona,  whose  usual  quantity  of  food 
for  it  day  was  twenty  minae  of  meat,  as  many  of 

^Plaft.  de  Rep.  Ub.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  410.  « Id.  de  Leg.  IH).  8.  t.  fi. 
p.  84a  '  Hipp.  Epid.  lib.  5.  t  L  p.  788.  Flat,  de  Rep,  lib.  3. 
p.  411.  Plttt.  in  Arat  t.  i.  p.  103&  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  deaBell. 
Lett.  t.  L  p.  221.  •  Galen  de  Dignot.  Puis.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  Mem. 
dc  fAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  1. 1.  p.  221,  &c.  '  Poseidip.  ap. 
Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  2.  p.  412. 
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bread,*  and  three  coQgii  of  wincf  It  is  said  like- 
wise, that  Astydamus  of  Miletus,  when  at  the  table 
of  Ariobarzanes  the  Persian  satrap,  devoured  alone 
the  supper  prepared  for  nine  guests/  These  stories^ 
though  they  no  doubt  exaggerate  the  facts,  jMrove  at 
least  the  idea  generally  entertained  of  Ifae  voracity  of 
this  class  of  wrestlers.  When  they  are  able  to  gratify 
it  without  danger,  they  acquire  extraordinary  strength: 
their  stature  becomes  sometimes  ^gantic ;  and  their 
adversaries,  struck  with  terror,  either  decline  entering 
the  lists,  or  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  enormous 
bodies. 

They  are  so  oppressed  by  excess  of  nutriment,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  a  profound 
sleep,^  and  soon  become  so  extremely  corpulent  as  to 
be  no  longer  known  to  be  the  same  persons  :'  this  is 
succeeded  by  disorders  which  render  them  as  wretched 
as  they  have  always  been  unserviceable  to  their  coun- 
try ;*  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  all  those  combats  disputed  with  so  much  iury  and 
obstinacy  in  the  public  solemnities,  are  no  longer  any 
thing  but  ostentatious  exhibitions,  since  tactics  have 
been  brought  to  perfection.  Egypt  at  no  time  adopted 
them,  as  they  gave  only  a  temporary  strength/ 
Lacedsemon  has  corrected  their  inconveniences  by  the 
wisdom  of  her  institutions.  In  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  men  have  discovered,    that,  by  subjecting 

*  Aboat  18  pounds.  f  About  13  French  pints  (or  Eaglisk 
quarts  nearly.)  *  Theodor.  ap.  Athen.  ibid.  *  Athen.  ibid, 
p.  413.  '  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  p.  404.  '  Aristot.  de  Gener. 
lib.  4.  c.  8.  p.  1121.  ^  Eoripid.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.«.  p.  413. 
^Diod.  Sic.Ub.  l.p.73. 
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tbe^  cbilds6n  to  them,  they  incur  the  risk  of  injuring 
their  shape  and  preventing  their  growth  ;*  and  that, 
in  a  more  advanced  age,  professed  wrestlers  never 
make  good  soldiers,  because  they  are  unable  to  supn 
port  hunger,  thirst,  watching,  the  smallest  wants,  or 
the  most  trifling  deviation  from  their  usual  habits/ 

On  coming  out  of  the  palaestra,  we  learnt  that 
Tdaira,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  a  relation  and  friend  of 
Apollodorus,  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  that 
her  life  was  in  imminent  danger;  the  branches  of 
laurel  and  acanthus,  which  it  is  customary  to  suspend 
at  the  house  of  a  sick  person,  had  been  seen  at  her 
door/  We  immediately  hastened  thither,  and  found 
the  relations  of  the  family  crowding  around  her  bed, 
and  addres^ng  prayers  to  Mercury,  the  conductor  of 
departed  spirits/  while  the  unhappy  Pyrrhus  was 
taking  his  last  farewel  of  his  affectionate  wife.'  With 
difficulty  he  was  forced  away  from  this  sc^ie.  We 
strove  to  remind  him  of  the  lessons  which  he  had 
received  at  the  academy ;  those  lessons  so  specious  in 
prosperity  but  so  impertinent  in  affliction.  ''  O  phi* 
losopby  !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  yesterday  thou  command- 
edst  me  to  love  my  wife,  to-day  thou  forbiddest  me 
to  lament  her."^ — "  Yet  after  all,"  said  we  to  him, 
"  your  tears  cannot  restore  her  to  life." — "Alas !"  re- 
plied he, "  that  reflection  only  makes  them  flow  faster.''* 

•  Aristot.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  452.  *  Plut.  in  Philop.  t.  i.  p. 
357.  *  LalSrt.  in  Bion.  lib.  4.  §  57.  Etymolog.  Magn.  in 
AKrr>.  Bod.  inTheophr.  Hiat.  Plant. lib.  S.'c.  17.  p. 358.  '  Horn. 
Odyss.  lib.  84.  v.  9.  Etymolog.  Magn.  in  'E0t7.  '  Eurip.  in 
Alcest.  V.  301.  ^  Stob.  Senn.  97.  p.  539.  '  Id.  Serm.  129. 
p.  613. 

VOL.  IT.  K 
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As  soon  as  she  expired,  the  whcAe  hoose  re- 
sounded with  cries  and  lamentations.  The  body  was 
washed,  perfumed  with  odoriferous  essences,  and 
clothed  in  a  costly  garment.*"  On  her  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  vdl,  was  placed  a  chaplet  of 
flowers  ;^  in  her  hands  a  cake  of  flour  and  honey^  to 
appease  Cerberus;^  and  in  her  mouth  a  piece  of 
money,  of  the  value  of  one  or  two  oboli,  to  pay 
Charon;"  and  in  this  state  she  lay  exposed  for  a 
whole  day  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house.  At  -the 
door  stood  a  vessel  of  lustral  water,  to  purify  those 
who  might  touch  the  corpse.*' 

This  exposure  is  deemed  necessary  to  ascertain 
iiiat  the' person  is  really  deceased,'  and  died  a  natural 
death."^  It  is  sometimes  continued  even  to  the  third 
day.' 

The  time  of  the  funeral  was  announced ;  vi^hich 
we  were  obliged  to  attend  before  sun-rise,"  the  laws 
{»*ohibiting  the  choice  of  any  other  hour,  that  a  cere- 
mony so  mournful  may  not  degenerate  into  a  scetie  of 
ostentation.     The  friends  and  relations  were  invited.' 

^  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  24.  t.  587.  Id.  in  Odyss.  lib.  S4.  vera.  44. 
Eurip.  in  Phoeniss.  r.  1329  et  1626.  Id.  in  Alccst.  v.  158.  So- 
phocl.  in  Electr.  v.  1145.  Lucian  de  Luct.  t.  ii.  pi  926.  '  Earip. 
in  Hippol.  V.  1458,  ""  Aristoph.  in  Ljsist.  v.  001.  Sebol.  ib. 
Id.  in  Eccles.  v.  534.  *  Aristopb.  in  Ran.  v.  140.  Scbol.  ib. 
▼.  272.  Lucian  ibid.  Epigr.  Lucil.  in  Anthol.  p.  268.  *  Eurip. 
in  Alcest.  v.  100.  Aristopb.  in  Eccles.  v.  1025.  PoU.  lib.  8. 0.7* 
§  65.  Hesycb.  is  *A(^.  Causab.  in  Theopbrast.  c.  16.  '  Ptoi. 
de  Leg.  lib.  12.  p.  959.  «  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  7.  1 66,  '  Jungenii. 
in  PoU.  lib.  8  c.  14.  §  146.  •  Dexnostb.  in  Maeart.  Caliim. 
Epigr.  in  Anthol.  lib.  3.  p.  377  ^  Arist*  deMorib.  lib.  9.  c.  2. 
t.ii.  p.  118. 
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We  found  women  about  the  coffin  ihetking  loud 
lamentatbns ;""  some  of  them  cut  off  locks  of  their 
hair,  and  laid  them  by  the  side  of  Telaira  as  pledges 
of  their  affection  and  grief/  The  body  was  placed 
on  a  car,  in  a  coffin  of  cypress  wood/  The  women 
followed  the  corpse ;  the  men  walked  before  it>'  some 
with  their  heads  shaved,  but  all  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  clothed  in  black/  They  were  preceded  by  a 
band  of  muricians,  who  pkyed  and  suug  melancholy 
ains/  We  afterwards  repaired  to  a  house  belonging 
to  Pyrrhus,  near  Phalerum,  where  the  ashes  of  his 
ancestors  were  deposited/ 

The  practice  of  interring  dead  bodies  was  anciently 
common  to  most  nations,"^  tliat  of  burning  ^liem  has 
in  later  times  prevailed  among  the  Oreeks  ;*  at  present 
it  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  restore  our  remains  to  the  earth,  or  com- 
mit them  to  the  flames/  The  body  of  Telaira  was 
laid  on  a  pile,  and  when  consumed,  the  nearest  rela- 
tions coUectjed  the  ashes,'  and  buried  the  urn  which 
contained  them  in  the  ground. 

*  Eurlp.  in  Alcest.  v.  103.  '  Id.  v.  102.  Sophocl.  in  Ajac. 
▼.  1192.  Kirchm.  de  Fanerib.  lib. «.  c.  13  et  15.  »  Thacyd. 
lib.  9.  c.  34.  '  Demosth.  in  Macart.  p.  1037.  Lys.  de  Casde 
Eitttoet.  p.  5.  Terent.  in  Andr.  act  1.  seen.  1.  v.  90.  *  Xen. 
Hist.  Grsc.  lib.  1.  p.  449.  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  v.  1438  et  1449. 
^  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  24.  v.  721.  Eastatb.  p.  1372.  Plat,  de  Leg. 
Ub..7.  t.  ii.  p.  aoo.  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  3.  p.  619.  <"  Demostb.  in 
Macart.  p.  1040.  Id.  In  Callicl.  p.  1117.  *  Cicer.  de  Leg. 
lib..2.  C.22.  t.  ill.  p.  155.  -Kircbm.  deFuner.lib.  1.  a2.  •  Hom; 
paisim.  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  c.  5'2.  Terent.  in  Andr.  act  1.  soen.  1. 
Lucian  de  Luct.  c.  21.  t.  ii.  p.  932.  '  Plat,  in  Pbsedon.  t.  i.  p. 
115.        V  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  23.  v.  352.    Id.  lib.  24.  ▼.  793. 
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During  the  ceremony  libations  of  wine  were  made. 
Some  of  the  garments  of  Telaira  were  thrown  into  the 
fire,  while  her  name  was  invoked  aloud  ;^  and  this 
eternal  valediction  redoubled  those  tears  which  had 
never  ceased  to  flow  from  every  eye. 

We  were  next  summoned  to  the  funeral  repast, 
where  the  conversation  turned  on  the  virtues  of 
Telaira.^  On  the  ninth  and  thirtieth  days,  her  re- 
lations, habited  in  white,  and  crowned  with  flowers, 
again  assembled  to  pay  new  honours  to  her  manes  ;^ 
and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  meet  annually, 
on  her  birth-day,  to  lament  her  loss,  as  if  it  were  still 
recent.  This  affectionate  anniversary  is  frequently 
perpetuated  in  a  family,  in  a  society  of  friends,  and 
among  the  disciples  of  the  same  philosopher.^  The 
r^ret  testified  on  these,  occasions  is  renewed  at  the 
general  festival  of  the  dead,  which  is  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  Anthesterion.*"*  I  have  more  than 
once  likewise  seen  individuals  approach  a  tomb,  leave 
there  a  part  of  their  hair,  and  make  around  it  libations 
of  water,  wine,  milk,  and  honey." 

Less  attentive  to  the  origin  of  these  rites  tlian  to 
the  sentiment  by  which  they  are  preserved,  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  legislators, 
who  taught  that  sepulture  and  its  attendant  ceremo- 

^  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  ^.  v.  SSI.  *  Id.  lib.  S4.  t.SOS.  De- 
xnosth.  de  Cor.  p.  520.  Cicer.  de  Le^.  lib.  S.  c.  96.  t.iii.  p.  166. 
^  JMBus  de  Cyron.  Hsred.  p.  73.  FoU.  lib.  S.  c.  19.  §  103.  Id. 
in>.  1.  c.  7.  §  66.  Id.  lib.  8.  c.  14.  §  146.  Jungenn.  ibid. 
*  M*»iirs»  Grffic.  Fer.  in  Fm;*  *  Corresponding  with  our 
months  of  February  and  March.  "  Meurs.  Grsc.  Fer.  in 
N£;<i;.        *  Pott.  Arcbsol.  lib.  4.  c.  5  et  8. 
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nies  are  to  be  considered  as  things  sacred.  They 
encouraged  that  ancient  opinion,  that  the  soul,  having 
left  its  habitation,  the  body  is  stopped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx,  tormented  with  the  desire  of  reaching 
the  place  of  its  destination,  and  that  it  appears  in 
dreams  to  the  survivors,  who  should  interest  them- 
selves in  its  fate,  until  they  shall  have  withdrawn  its 
mortal  relics  from  the  eye  of  day  and  the  injuries  of 
the  weather.' 

Hence  that  anxiety  to  procure  it  the  desired  re- 
pose ;  hence  the  injunction  imposed  on  the  traveller 
to  cover  with  earth  a  corpse  which  he  may  find  upon 
his  road  ;**  and  hence  the  profound  veneration  in  which 
tombs  are  held,  and  the  severe  laws  against  all  who 
violate  them. 

Hence  also  the  ceremonies  practised  with  respieet 
to  those  who  are  swallowed  up  in  the  waves,  or  die 
in  foreign  countries,  when  it  is  impossible  to  recover 
their  bodies.  Their  companions,  previous  to  their 
departure,  thrice  invoke  them  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
by  sacrifices  and  libations,  flatter  themselves  that  they 
have  brought  back  their  manes,**  to  which  they  some- 
times erect  cenotaphs,  a  kind  of  funeral  monuments 
held  in  almost  equal  veneration  with  tombs. 

Among  the  citizens  who  enjoyed  an  easy  fortune 
when  alive,  some,  conformably  with  ancient  usage, 
have  only  a  small  column  erected  over  their  ashes, 

*  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  23.  ▼.  93.  Eastath.  ibid.  '  Sophocl.  in 
Antig.  ▼.  263.  Schol.  Ibid.  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  14. 
«  Homer.  Odjss.  lib.  1.  v.  64.  Eustath.  ibid.  p.  1614.  Find. 
Pjrtb.  4.  ▼.  S8S.     Scbol.  ibid. 
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with  their  name  inscribed  on  it ;  others,  in  contempt 
of  the  laws  which  condemn  ostentation  and  all  pre- 
tensions to  fictions  sorrow,  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  relations  by  elegant  and  magnificait 
structures,  ornamented  with  statues,  and  embellished 
by  the  arts/  I  have  known  a  freed  man  expend  two 
talents*  for  a  monument  to  his  wife.' 

Between  the  paths  in  which  men  stray,  either 
from  the  excess  or  the  default  of  sentiment,  the  laws 
have  pointed  out  a  track  from  which  no  citizen  is 
allowed  to  deviate.  They  exclude  from  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  magistracy  the  ungrateful  sod,  who,  at 
the  death  of  the  authors  of  his  being,  has  neglected 
the  duties  of  nature  and  religion.^  Tli^  command 
all  persons  attending  at  a  funeral  to  respect  decency 
even  in  their  expressions  of  affliction  and  despair. 
Let  no  one,  say  they,  infuse  terror  into  the  minds  of 
the  spectators,  by  piercing  shrieks  and  terrifying  la- 
mentations J  above  all,  let  not  the  women  tear  ther 
faces,  as  was  formerly  the  custom."*  Who  would 
imagine  that  it  could  ever  be  necessary  to  compel  the 
latter  to  be  careful  of  the  preservation  of  their  beauty  ? 

'  Pauaan.  Ub.  1 .  c.  18.  p.  43.,  *  10,800 livrca  (4601)  •  De- 
mosth.  in  Stcph.  1.  p.980.  '  Xeooph.  Memor.  p.  743.  •  Cicer. 
deLcg.lib.2.c.95.p.  158. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Joume)  to  Corinth. — Xenophon. — TimoUon, 

On  our  arrival  in  Greece,  we  had  learned  that  the 
Eleans  having  taken  possession  of  a  small  town  in 
Peloponnissusy  called  Scillus,  where  Xenophon  re- 
aided^  he  had  removed  with  his  sons  to  Ck>rinth/ 
Timagepes  was  impatient  to  see  him.  We  set  out 
therefore,  taking  with  os  Philotas,  whose  family  was 
on  terms  of  hospitality  with  that  of  Timodemus,  (me 
of  the  most  ancient  houses  of  Corinth.^  We  traversed 
Erleusis,  Megaris,  and  the  Isthmus,  but  were  too  much 
hurried  to  attend  to  the  objects  we  met  with  on  our 
journey. 

Timodemus  himself  conducted  us  to  the  house  o£ 
Xenophon.  He  was  from  home;  but  we  found  him 
in  a  neighbouring  temple,  offering  a  sacrifice.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  but  his  on  no  person ;  for  he- 
ippeared  in  presence  of  the  gods  with  the  same  re- 
apeet  with  which  he  inspired  men.  I  contemplated  him 
with  the  liveliest  emotion.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
sevtety  or  seventy-five,  and  his  countenance  still  re* 
teioed  vesti^  of  that  beauty  for  which  he  had  been 
remarkaUe  in  his  youth.' 

f  LsHrl.  in  Xea.  lib.  S.  t  59.       I  Flut.  in  Tboo).  t.  i.  p.  837. 
'  LaCrt  lib.  3.  §  48. 
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The  ceremony  was  scarcely  ended  before  Tima- 
genes  threw  himself  on  bis  neck ;  and)  unable  to  tear 
himself  from  him,  called  him,  with  a  broken  voice,  his 
general,  his  saviour,  his  friend.  Xenophon  surveyed 
him  with  astonishment,  and  endeavoured  to  recognise 
features  of  which  he  had  some  recollection,  but  which 
were  no  longer  familiar  to  him.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed :  You  are  certainly  Timagenes  ?  Ah !  who 
else  could  preserve  such  tender  sentiments  after  so 
long  an  absence  ?  You  make  me  feel  at  this  moment 
how  delicious  it  is  to  see  friends  revive,  from  whom 
we  seem  to  be  separated  for  ever.  Tender  embraces 
followed  this  acknowledgment :  and,  during  tlie  whole 
of  our  stay  at  Corinth,  mutual  explanations  formed 
the  topic  of  their  frequent  conversations. 

Bom  in  a  town  of  Attica,  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  Socrates,  Xenophon  in  his  early  years  bore 
arms  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  then  entered 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  assembled  by  the  Younger 
Cyrus  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia.*  After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  he  was  intrusted, 
conjointly  with  four  other  officers,  with  the  command 
of  the  Gredan  troops  ;^  and  it  was  then  they  made 
that  masterly  retreat,  as  greatly  to  be  admired  in  its 
kind,  as  the  relation  he  has  given  of  it  is  in  point  of 
composition.  On  his  return,  he  entered  into  die  ser- 
vice of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  in  whose  glory 
he  shared,  and  whose  friendship  he  merited.''  Some 
time  after,  the  Athenians  sentenced  him  tx>  banish- 

.-   ^Xen.  Esped.  Cjr.  lib.  3.  p.  894.       >Id.  ibid.  p.  899. 
« LaCrt.  lib.  8.  §  51.    Nep.  in  Agesil.  c.  1.     . 
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ment,  jealous,  no  doubt,  of  the  preference  he  had  given 
to  the  Lacedaemonians/  But  the  latter,  to  compen- 
sate for  ti)e  harsh  treatment  he  had  suffered  from 
hb  countrymen,  bestowed  ou  him  an  habitation  at 
Sciilus/ 

In  this  happy  retirement  he  had  spent  several 
years,  and  proposed  returning  to  it  as  soon  as  the 
troubles  of  Peloponnesus  should  be  appeased. 

During  our  stay  at  Corinth,  I  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  his  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  and  a 
still  stricter  friendship  with  Timoleon,  the  second  son 
of  Timodemus,  at  whose  house  we  resided. 

Were  I  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  Timoleon,  I 
should  pass  over  the  undaunted  courage  he  has  dis- 
played in  battle,  for  among  warlike  nations  that  is  no 
distinction,  until  carried  to  excess  it  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue ;  but  to  exhibit  all  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  I 
should  content  myself  with  enumerating  the  most  emi- 
nent; that  consummate  prudence,  which  in  him 
preceded  maturity;  his  admirable  moderation  when 
his  own  interests  were  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
his  unshaken  firmness  when  those  of  his  country  were 
in  question ;  his  unalterable  hatred  of  the  despotism 
of  ambition,  and  the  tyranny  of  bad  examples;'  and 
I  should  render  his  eulogium  complete,  by  adding,,  that 
no  man  more  resembled  Epaminondas,  whom,  by  a 
secret  instinct,  he  had  adopted  for  his  model.' 

Timoleon  was  happy  in  the  public  esteem  and  the 

*  Laert.  lib.  2.  §  51.        •  Dinarch.  ap.  La€rt.  lib.  S.  §  53. 
Plat.  iQ  Timol  t.  i.  p.  1237.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  459.     'Plut. 

ibid. 
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ooDSciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  when  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  virtue  alienated  from  him  alniist  every  friend, 
and  rendered  him  the  most  miserable  of  men.  His 
brother,  Timophanes,  who  possessed  neither  his  know- 
ledge nor  his  rectitude  of  principle,  had  collected 
around  him  a  number  of  corrupt  men,  who  were 
perpetually  urging  him  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
supreme  authority,  and  finally  wrought  him  into  a 
persuasion  that  his  titles  were  well  founded.  A  blind 
and  presumptuous  courage  had  procured  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Corinthians,  whose  armies  he  had  more 
than  once  commanded,  and  who  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  men,  maintained  for  the  internal 
security  of  the  city.  Timophanes  converted  these  men 
into  his  personal  guards ;  gained  over  the  populace  by 
la^sses ;  and,  seconded  by  a  formidaUe  party,  as* 
sumed  the  sovereignty,  and  dragged  the  citizens  he 
suspected  to  the  scaffold.^ 

Till  now,  Timoleon  had  only  kept  a  watchful  eye 
over  his  conduct  and  his  projects.  In  hopes  to  rerlaim 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  fieiults, 
and  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  some  noble  actions  which 
he  had  by  accident  perfonned.  He  had  been  even 
seen  to  precipitate  himself,  in  battle,  regardless  of  dan* 
ger,  amidst  the  enemy,  and  sin^y  to  sustain  their  joint 
attacks,  to  rescue  a  brother  whom  he  loved,  and  whose 
body,  covered  with  wounds,  was  on  the  poi^^iof  fidL- 
ing  into  their  hands.^ 

Indignant,  at  length,  at  seeing  tyranny  established 

^  Flut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  837.        '  Id.  ibid. 
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in  his  life-time,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  bis  family^ 
he  painted  in  lively  colours  to  Timophanes  the  horror 
be  felt  at  the  crimes  which  he  had  already  committed^ 
and  those  which  he  still  meditated;  conjuring  him 
immediately  to  abdicate  an  odious  poiiirer,  and  to  make 
atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to 
his  mad  ambition.  Some  days  after,  he  again  repaired 
to  his  apartment  accompanied  by  two  of  their  friends, 
one  of  them  the  brother-in-law  of  Timophanes ;  they 
reiterated  their  united  intreaties,  and  conjured  him  by 
the  endearing  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  his 
country.  Timophanes  at  first  answered  them  with 
the  most  insulting  derision,  and  at  length  broke  out 
into  menaces  and  rage.  It  had  been  previously  con- 
certed, that  a  positive  refosal  on  his  part  should  he 
the  signal  of  his  destruction.  His  two  friends,  wearied 
with  his  resistance,  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast: 
whilst  Timoleon,  with  his  head  covered  with  his  robe, 
remained  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  dissolved  in 
tears,  in  a  comer  of  the  apartment,*'  to  which  he  had 
retired. 

I  cannot,  without  shuddering,  think  of  that  ^tal 
moment  when  we  heard  those  piercing  cries,  those 
terrifying  words  re-echo  through  the  house:  Timo- 
phanes is  dead !  his  brother-in-law  has  killed  him !  he 
IS  murdered  by  his  brother !  We  happened  at  that  in- 
stant to  be  with  Demariste,  his  mother;  his  fiither 
was  from  home.     Casting  my  eyes  on  this  unhappy 

^  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  937.    Nep.  ia  Timol.  c«4 
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woman,  I  saw  her  hair  stand  erect  upon  her  headi 
and  horror  painted  on  her  countenance  amidst  the 
shades  of  death.  When  she  had  recovered  the  use  of 
her  senses,  she  uttered,  without  shedding  a  single 
tear,  tlie  most  horrid  imprecations  against  Timoleon, 
who  was  denied  even  the  feeble  consolation  of  hearing 
them  from  her  mouth.  Shutting  herself  up  in  her 
apartment,  she  vowed  never  more  to  behold  the  mur- 
derer of  her  son.* 

Among  the  Corinthians,  some  considered  the 
assassination  of  Timophanes  as  an  heroic,  and  others 
as  an  atrocious  deed.  The  former  thought  they  could 
never  sufficiently  extol  the  exalted  courage  which  could 
sacrifice  the  ties  of  nature  and  friendship  to  the  public 
good.  The  greater  part,  however,  though  they  approv- 
ed of  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,"  added,  that  every 
citizen  had  a  right  to  take  away  his  life,  except  his 
brother.  This  transaction  was  followed  by  a  tumult, 
which  was  soon  appeased,  and  an  accusation  prefer- 
red against  Timoleon,  from  which  he  was  acquitted.*" 

The  judgment  which  he  passed  on  himself  was 
more  rigorous.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  what 
he  had  done  was  condemned  by  the  greater  number, 
than  he  doubted  of  his  own  innocence,  and  resolved  to 
renounce  life.  His  friends,  by  their  intreaties  and 
attention,  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  some 
nourishment;  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain 
with  them.     He  quitted  Corinth,  and  wandered  for 

'Hut.inTimol.  t.  i.  p.  238.  ■  M.  ibid.  'Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  16.  p.  459. 
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several  years  in  solitary  places,  entirely  abandoned  to 
his  grief,  bitterly  deploring  the  errors  of  his  virtue,  and 
sometimes  the  ingratitude  of  the  Corinthians.'' 

We  shall  one  day  see  him  again  make  his  appear- 
ance with  more  lustre,  and  bestow  happiness  on  a  great 
empire  which  owed  to  him  its  liberty. 

The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther hastened  our  departure.  We  took  leave  of  Xeno- 
phon  with  great  regret  I  again  met  with  him,  a  few 
years  after,  at  Scillus ;  and  at  a  proper  time,  shall  give 
you  an  account  of  the  conversations  I  then  had  with 
him.  His  two  sons  accompanied  us,  with  intention  to 
serve  in  the  troops  which  the  Athenians  were  prepar- 
ing to  send  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

In  our  road  we  fell  in  with  a  great  number  of  tra- 
vellers, who  were  repairing  to  Athens,  to  be  present  at 
the  greater  Dionysia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  festi-; 
vals  of  that  city.  Besides  the  gratification  I  expected 
for  my  curiasity  in  the  magnificence  of  the  other  spec- 
tacles, I  was  extremely  desirous  to  be  present  at  a 
competition  that  had  long  been  customary  at  this  time, 
in  which  poets  vied  with  each  other,  and  presented 
new  tragedies  and  comedies.  We  arrived  on  the  5tli 
of  the  month  £laphebolion,*  and  the  festival  was  to 
commence  in  eight  days.f 


•  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  338.  Nep.  ibid.  c.  1.  *  The  fint 
of  April  of  the  year  363  before  Christ.  f  See  note  V,  at  the 
end  of  the  yoliiiiie 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Le^iei,  R€mew,  and  Exercise  of  the  Troops  of  the  AthenioM, 

Two  days  after  our  return  to  Athens,  we  repaired  to 
a  place  where  the  levy  of  the  troops  intended  to  be 
sent  into  Peloponnesus  was  to  be  made.  They  were  to 
form  a  junction  with  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
of  some  other  states,  to  oppose  conjointly  with  them, 
the  projects  of  the  Thebans  and  their  allies.'  Hegelo^ 
ehus,''  the  strategus  or  general,  was  seated  on  a  raised 
seat'  Near  him  a  taxiarch,'  or  general  officer,  held 
the  register,  in  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
citizens  who,  being  of  sufficient  age  to  bear  arms,^  were 
summoned  to  attend  at  this  tribunal.  He  called  over 
the  names  aloud,  and  noted  ^own  those  whom  the 
general  had  chosen."" 

The  Athenians  are  bound  to  serve  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  that  of  laxty,""  but  citizens  of  an  advanced 
age  are  rarely  required  to  serve ;'  and  when  those  who 
are  very  young  are  chosen,  care  is  taken  to  station 

»  Xen.  Hist.  Grec.  lib.  7.  p.  642.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  391. 
*«  Diod.  Sic.  p.  S&S.  '  Plot,  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  746.  ■  Aristoph. 
in  Pac.  ▼.  1 172.  '  Id.  in  Equit.  ▼.  366.  Schol.  ibid.  jSuid.  et 
Hesych.  inKaraX.  Argum.  Oral.  Demosth.  adv.  Olynip.  p.  1064. 
■  Lyi.  in  Alcib.  p.  275.  Pol.  lib.  8.  a  9.  §  115.  *  Ari«t.  ap. 
Suid.  et  Harpocr.  in  Xrpa7.  Pol.  lib.  «.  c.  2.  4  11.  Taylor  in 
Not.  ad  Lyi.  p.  124.        ^  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  752. 
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diem  at  a  distance  from  tbe  posts  most  exposed/ 
Sometimes  the  government  fixes  the  age  of  the  re- 
cruits,* and  sometimes  they  are  drawn  for  by  lot/ 

Such  as  farm  the  public  imposts,  or  perforin  in  the 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  are  exempted 
fbom  service ;""  and  it  is  only  on  urgent  occasions  that 
the  slaves,"^  the  foreigners  settled  in  Attica,  and  ^ 
poorest  of  the  citizens,  are  obliged  to  take  the  field/ 
These  are  very  seldom  inroUed,  because  they  have  not 
taken  the  oath  to  defend  the  country,  or  because  they 
are  supposed  to  have  no  interest  in  it  to  defend.  The 
law  confides  this  important  trust  only  to  citizens  pos* 
sessing  some  property;  and  the  wealthiest  serve  as 
common  soldiers.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  loss  of 
a  battle,  by  enfeebling  the  higher  classes,  contributes 
to  give  the  inferior  ones  a  superiority,  which  may 
change  the  form  of  government' 

The  republic  had  engaged  to  furnish  the  army  of 
the  allies  with  six  thousand  men,  cavalry  and  infantry.* 
The  day  after  their  enrolment,  they  tumultuously  dis^ 
persed  themselves  with  their  arms  about  the  streets 
and  public  places.  Their  names  were  affixed  lo  tbe 
statues  of  the  ten  heroes  after  whom  the  tribes  of 
Athens  are  ntemed,^  so  that  any  person  might  read  on 
MCh  statue  the  names  of  the  soldiers  of  each  tribe. 

Mach.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42S.  Suid.  et  Etym.  Magn.  in  Tepip. 
'Bemosth.  Philipp.  t.  i.  p.  50.  •Lys.  pro  Mantit.  p.  307. 
*  Sam.  Pet.  p.  555.  Ulpian.  in  S  Olyftitfa.  p.  43.  *  Aristoph. 
in  Ran.  v.  SS  et  705.  Schol.  ibid.  *  Ariatoph.  ap.  Harpocr.  in 
e^r.  Sam.  Pet.  p.  546.  '  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  t.  H 
p.  389.  «  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  393.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Lrsist. 
V.  5<»6,  &c.    Id.  in  Pac.  r.  1183.    Schol.  ibid. 
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A  few  days  after  there  was  a  review  of  the  troops, 
to  which  I  went,  in  company  with  Timagenes»  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  Philotas.  We  there  saw  Iphicralesi 
Timotheus,  Phocion,  Chabrias,  all  the  old  generals, 
and  those  for  the  present  year.  The  latter  had  been 
dmwn  by  lot,  according  to  custom,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  chosen 
from  each  tribe.''  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  remark 
of  Philip  of  Macedon :  "  I  envy  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Athenians,"  said  he;  "  they  find  ten  men  every 
year  able  to  command  their  armies,  whilst  I  could 
never  find  any  one  but  Parmenio  to  head  mine."^ 

Formerly  the  command  devolved  alternately  on 
the  ten  strategi.  •  Every  day  the  army  had  a  new 
general ;°'  and  when  the  council  was  divided,  the 
polemarch,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  repub- 
lic, had  the  right  of  giving  his  suffrage.''  At  present 
the  whole  authority  is  commonly  vested  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  who  is  obliged,  at  his  return,  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  has  done,  unless  previously  in- 
vested with  unlimited  power."*  The  other  gaierals 
remain  at  Athens,  with  no  other  function  than  that  of 
appearing  at  public  ceremonies.^ 

The  infantry**  was  composed  of  three  orders :  the 
oplitc,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers;  the  light-armed ;  and 


^  Demosth.  Philip,  i.  p.  50.  Ariatot.  et  Hypr.  ap  Harpocr. 
in  ^rpaliiY'  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  493  j  et  alii.  >  Plut.  Apophth. 
t.  ii.  p.  177.  "  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  110.  Plut.  in  Arist.  t.  i.  p.  381. 
■  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  109.  •  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  «00.  Suid. 
in  Avtoup,  '  Demo8th.  Philip,  i.  p.  51.  ">  Plut.  Reip.  G«r. 
Precept,  t.  ii.p.  810. 
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the  piritastae^  whose  arms  w^e  neither  so  weighty  as 
those  of  the  former,  nor  so  light  as  those  of  the 
latter/ 

The  defensive  armour  of  the  oplitae  consisted  of 
the  helmet,  the  cuirass,  the  buckler,  and  a  sort  of 
buskins  that  covered  the  fore  part  of  the  leg;  their 
offensive  weapons  were  the  lance  and  the  sword.* 

The  light-armed  troops  were  to  cast  javelins  or 
darts;  and  some  to  throw  stones  with  the  sling  or 
hand.  The  peltastae  carried  a  spear,  and  a  small 
shield  called  the  pelta. 

The  shields,  almost  all  made  of  willow,^  or  some* 
times  of  osier,  were  ornamented  with  colours,  em^ 
blems,  and  inscriptions.''  I  saw  some  on  which  thesQ 
words  were  written  in  golden  letters.  To  good  for* 
TUNE  f  and  others,  on  which  some  of&cers  bore  sym* 
bob  alluding  to  their  character  or  taste.  As  I  passed 
on,  I  overheard  an  old  man  saying  to  his  companions: 
I  was  in  that  unfortunate  expedition  into  Sicily,  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  I  served  under  Nicias^  Alcibiades, 
and  Lamachus*  You  have  heard  of  the  riches  of  the 
first,  and  of  the  valour  and  beauty  of  the  second ;  the 
third  was  distinguished  by  his  undaunted  courage. 
The  buckler  of  Nicias  was  decorated  with  gold  and 
purple,'  that  of  Lamachus  represented  a  gorgon's 


'  Arrian.  Tact.  p.  10.  iBlian.  Tact.  c.  2.  '  Suid.  in  .CHrA^. 
•  Thucyd.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  Pol.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  (  133.  Theophr.  Hist. 
Plant,  lib.  5.  c.  4.  p.  518.  •  JBschyl.  Sept.  cont  Theb.  v.  393, 
&c.  *  Plut.  in  Demosth.  t.  i.  p.  855.  »  Plut.  in  Nic.  t.  i. 
p.  Mi.     Pol.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  §  134. 
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head,"  and  that  of  Alcibiades  bore  a  cupid  dbrthig 
thunder.* 

I  was  desirous  of  hearing  the  rest  of  this  con- 
versation, but  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Iphi- 
crates,  to  whom  Apollodorus  had  been  recounting  Ihe 
adventures  of  Tiniagenes  and  myself.  After  the  first 
salutations,  Timagenes  complimented  him  on  the 
changes  he  had  introduced  into  the  armour  of  the 
bplit®.  They  were  necessary,  answered  Iphicrates : 
the  phalanx,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their  arms, 
could  scarcely  perform  the  necessary  motions;  and 
were  better  fitted  to  resist,  than  act  offensively  against 
the  enemy.  The  metal  cuirass  is  exchanged  for  one 
of  canvas,  and  a  small  and  light  buckler  is  substituteci 
for  those  enormous  shields,  which,  while  they  pro- 
tected the  body,  prevented  the  soldier  from  acting. 
The  spear  is  lengthened  one  third ;  and  the  sword  is 
half  as  long  again  as  formerly.  The  soldier  fastens 
and  unbinds  the  armour  of  his  legs  witii  more  facility.^ 
I  was  particularly  desirous  of  rendering  the  opiittt 
more  formidable,  for  they  are  in  an'army  what  the 
breast  is  to  the  human  body.  As  Iphicrates  had  no 
objection  to  display  his  eloquence,  he  pursued  his 
simile,  comparing  the  general  to  the  head,  the  cavalry 
to  the  feet,  and  the  light  troops  to  the  hands.*  Tinia- 
genes asked  him,  why  he  bad  not  adopted  the  Boeotian 
helmet,  which  covers  the  neck,  extending  even  over 
the  cuii-ass  ?*    This  question  led  to  many  others,  on 

•  Arifltopb.  Acharn.  v.  573.  Schol.  ibid.  ■  Plut.  in  Alcib. 
t.  {.  p.  198.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  360.  Nep.  m  Ipbicr.  c.  1, 
'  Plut.  in  PeTop  t.  i.  p.  278.        *  Xcn.  de  Re  Equ^st.  p.  d5«. 
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the  muiual  exerciae  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  on  the 
Greek  and  Persian  taetics.  I  at  the  same  time  made 
inquiries  of  Apollodorus  relative  to  many  sdb^scts, 
which  will  be  explained  by  Ms  answers. 

Under  the  ten  strat^,  said  he,  there  are  the  samer 
number  of  taxiarchs,  who,  like  the  former,  are  an- 
nually  appointed  by  lot,  and  drawn  from  each  tribe  in 
the  genarai  assembly.*  It  is  their  duty,  under  the 
direction  of  the  generals,  to  provide  the  army  mtix 
necessaries,  io  regulate  the  order  of  its  marches, 
superintend  its  encampments,'  maintain  discipline, 
and  take  oare  that  die  arms  are  in  good  order. 
Occasionally,  they  command  the  right  wii:^*  and  the 
genbral  tometimes  dispatches  them  to  carry  tbe  news 
of  a  victory,  and  ^ve  a  particular  accoiHit  of  what 
passed  in  the  baltle.'' 

At  this  moment  we  saw  a  man  habited  in  a  tunic^. 
reachkig  to  his  knees,  and  over  which  he  should  have 
worn  his  cuitass,  which  he  heki  in  his  haiids,  with  bis 
other  arms.  On  his  approaching  the  taxiarch  of  Ini 
tribe,  near  to  whom  we  were,  Comiade,  said  that 
aflker  to  him,  why  do  you  not  put  on  your  cuimssP 
He  answered.  The  time  of  my  service  b  exfMved;  I 
was  ploughing  my  field  when  you  called  over  the 
names  yesterday.  1  was  inroUed  in  the  militia  under 
the  arcbonship  of  Callias;  look  at  your  list  of  ar- 

•  DemoBth.  Fhflip.  i.  p.  50.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  (  54.  '  Sigon. 
de  Rep,  Athoo.  lib.  4.  g.  5.  Port.  Archieol.  Grsc.  lib.  3.  c.  5. 
«  Aristopb.  in  Av.  r.  S59.  ^  iSschin.  de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  4^29. 
*  Xen.  Exped.  lib.  5.  p.  347.    -filian.  Var.  Hist.  Ub.  3.  c.  87. 
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chons/  and  you  .will  see  that  upwards  of  forty-two 
years  have  dapsed  since  that  period.  Nevertheless^ 
if  my  country  stands  in  need  of  me^  I  have  brought 
my  arms.  The  officers  having  examined,  found  that 
what  he  said  was  true;  and,  after  conferring  with  the 
general,  erased  the  name  of  this  worthy  citizen,  and 
substituted  anotlier.^ 

The  places  of  the  ten  taxiarchs  are  of  that  kind  of 
public  employments  which  men  are  more  anxious,  to 
obtain,  than  scrupulously  to  discharge.  Most  of 
them  avoid  following  the  army,  and  their  functions 
are  divided  among  the  chiefs  whom  the  general  places 
at  the  head  of  divisions  and  subdivisions.""  They  are 
pretty  numerous.  Some  have  the  command  of  128 
men,  others  of  256,  512,  and  lOSV  following  a  pro- 
portion unlimited  in  ascending,  but  which  in  descend- 
ing ends  in  a  term  that  may  be  considered  as.  the 
element  or  basis  of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
phalanx.  This  element  is  the  file,  sometimes  com- 
posed of  eight  men,  but  oftener  of  sixteen."* 

Here  I  interrupted  Apollodorus,  to  show  him  a 
man  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  a  caduceus  in 
his  hand.P  I  have  already,  said  I,  seen  several  of 
these  pass  by.  They  are  heralds,  answered  he.  Their 
persons  are  sacred,  and  their  functions  important; 


*^  Demosth.  ap.  Harpoc.  in  *£9rwVi;jx.  i  Aristoph.  in  Pac. 
y.  1181V  Lyf .  pro  Mil.  p.  161.  "  Polysn.  Stratag.  lib.  3.  c.  9. 
§  10.  "  Anion.  Tact.  p.  28.  Julian .  Tact.  c.  4.  *  Xenoph. 
Hist.  Grace.  Vib.  4.  p.  515.  Arri.in.  Tact.  p.  18.  MUaxu  c.  7. 
P  Thucvcl.  lib.  1.0.53. 
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Aey  proclaim  war,  propose  a  truce  or  peace,**  publish 
the  orders  of  the  general,'  give  out  orders,  assemble 
Ae  army,*  declare  the  time  of  departure,  the  place  of 
destination,  and  how  many  days'  provision  will  be 
necessary.*  If,  at  the  moment  of  attack  or  retreat, 
the  voice  of  the  herald  is  overpowered  by  the  tumult, 
signals  are  hoisted ;"  if  the  dust  prevents  them  from 
being  seen,  the  trumpet  is  sounded;'  and  all  these 
methods  failing,  an  aide-du-camp  flies  from  rank  to 
rank,  to  carry  the  commands  of  the  general/ 

At  this  instant,  some  young  men,  passing  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  had  nearly  thrown  down  several  grave 
personages  who  were  marching  with  slow  and  solemn 
st^ps.  The  first,  said  Apcllodorus,  are  messengers;' 
the  latter,  soothsayers :  two  kinds  of  men  often  employ- 
ed in  our  army ;  tlie  one,  to  carry  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral to  a  distance;  the  other,  to  examine  the  entrails  of 
the  victims,  and  declare  from  them  the  will  of  the  gods/ 

Thus,  said  I,  among  the  Greeks,  the  operations  of 
a  campaign  depend  on  the  interest  and  ignorance  of 
these  pretended  interpreters  of  the  commands  of 
heaven.  Too  often,  replied  he.  Yet,  admitting  that 
superstition  has  introduced  them  among  us,  it  is  not 
perhaps  impolitic  to  retain  them.     Our  soldiers  are 

«  Xen.  Hift.  Qnec.  lib.  4.  p.  53S.  Id.  Sxped.  Cyr.  lib.  6. 
p.  366.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  317.  Id.  de  Laced.  Rep.  p  686.  '  Id. 
Exped.  lib.  3.  p.  t99.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  318.  Schol.  Aristoph.  ia 
Av.  ▼.  450.  *  Thucyd.  ibid.  c.  63.  Suid.  in  Sijjui.  iBliad.  Tact, 
c.  34.  'Xen.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  319  -,  et  alii.  '  Suid.  in  Exraaar. 
Guiscli.  Tact,  d' Anrien.  t.  ii.  p.  169.  '  Suid.  in  *}i[M^o$p.  Har- 
pocr.  in  Af^o/Xrox.  *  Xen.  de  Mag.  £quit,  p.  973.  Id.  Exped. 
Cyr.  et  aliL 
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free  men;  brave;  but  impatient,  and  incapable  of 
submitting  to  the  prudent  delays  of  a  general,  ivho, 
unable  to  prevail  on  tbem  to  listen  to  reason,  has 
frequently  no  other  resource  but  to  make  llie  gods 
speak. 

As  we  were  walking  around  the  phalanx,  I  ob- 
served that  each  general  officer  had  by  his  side  a 
subaltern^  who  never  quitted  him.  He  is  his  shidd- 
bearer,**  said  Apollodorus.  He  is  obliged  to  foUow 
him  into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, to  take  charge  of  his  buckler.""  Every  oplites, 
or  heavy*armed  soldiar,  has  likewise  an  attendant,*^ 
who,  among  other  functions,  executes  that  of  shidd- 
bearer;*  but  care  is  taken  to  send  him  back  to  tbe 
bagga^^  before  the  engagement.'  With  us,  dishonoor 
lies  in  the  loss  of  the  buckler,'  and  not  of  the  svdrd 
or  other  ofiensive  weapon^.  Why  this  difG^ence? 
sMd  I.  To  give  us  a  mommtous  lesson,  answered  he; 
to  teach  us  to  t^ink  \e^  9f  spilling  tHe  blood  of  the 
enemy,  than  of  preventing  them  from  shedding  ours  ;^ 
thus  intimating,  that  war  should  rather  be  deemed  a 
state  of  defence  than  of  attack. 

We  next  went  to  the  Lyceum,  to  see  the  earalry 
reviewed.  The  coipmadd  pf  it  belongs  of  rif^t  to  two 
generals  named  hipparchs,  and  ten  particular  officers 


^  ifilian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  11.  c.  9.    Plut.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  194. 

*  Xcn.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  4.  p.  321.      *  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  c.  \7.  p.  177. 

•  ?oly«n.  Stratag.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  §  10.  'JSlian.  Tact.  c.  53. 
Arrian.  Tact.  p.  73.  »  JEuchin.  in  Tim.  p,  %64.  Lvs.  in  TheomB, 
p.  174.    Anddc.  de  Myst.  p.  10.        ^  Plut.  in  Pciop.  U I  p.  278. 
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called  i^larGfas;  both  cyf  whidi  are  amuiaUy  drawn 
by  lot  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.^ 

Some  Athenians  are  early  inrolled  in  this  body, 
B/^  almost  all  the  others  are  in  the  in&ntry.  It  cod* 
sists  only  of  twelve  hundred  men,^  each  tribe  furnish* 
idg  one  hundred  and  twenty,  with  the  officer  who  is 
to  command  tham«^  The  number  actually  employed 
ia  usually  regulated  by  that  of  the  heavy-armed  sol"* 
diers ;  and  the  proportioo,  which  varies  according  to 
circums^oeSy  is  often  that  of  one  to  ten;  that  i»  to 
say,  two  hundred  horses  are  added  to  two  thousand 
oplit9«* 

It  is  not  abo^e  a  century,  said  ApoQodqtus,  that 
itmi  have  had  any  cavalry  in  our  armies.  It  is  nume** 
POtts  in  Thessaly,  becfoise  that  country  abounds  in 
]iasturage.  The  other  districts  of  Greece  are  so  dry 
ai^ bamn,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  rsar  horses;  for 
vAiiek  reason  none  bat  the  rich  ent^  into  the  cavalry  ;^ 
and  hence  the  rea^t  and  honour  annexed  to  that 
service/ 

No  person  can  obtain  admission  into  this  corps 
milhout  the  previous  consent  of  the  generals,  the  par^ 
tknlar  officers,  and  especially  of  the  senate,  who  pay 
ektraordinary  attention  to  the  nudntenance  and  splen* 
dMr  of  so  distinguished  a  body  of  menJ^  Tbey  are 
now  attending  at  the  tuspectioQ  of  die  new  levies. 

*  Demosth.  Philip,  i.  p.  50.  ^  Andoc.  Orat.  de  Pace^  p.  ^. 
Stid.  in  line.  '  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  i  94.  Harpocr.  in  #Ja. 
*  Deiuosth.  ibid.  Xenoph.  Mist.  Grsec.  lib.  1.  p.  440.  "  Xeo. 
de  Re  Equesir.  p.  99&.  *  Ariatot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  iii.  t.  ii.  p. 
965.        *  Sen.  de  Mng.  Equit.  p.  955.    Lycurg.  ap.  Harpocr. 
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The  soldiers  appeared  hetore  them  with  a  hehnet, 
cuirass,  buckler,  sword,  lance  or  javelin,  a  small  doak^ 
&c.  Whilst  they  were  proceeding  to  the  examination 
of  the  arms,  Timagenes,  who  had  made  every  thing 
relative  to  the  military  art  his  particular  study,  said 
to  us:  A  cuirass  too  wide,  or  too  strait,  becomes 
either  an  insupportable  weight,  or  binds  and  confines 
the  body.** »  The  hdmet  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
suffer  the  horseman  occasionally  to  draw  it  down 
over  the  middle  of  his  face.  The  left  arm  should  be 
defended  by  the  armour  lately  invent,  which,  easily . 
stretching  and  folding  up,  wholly  covers  that  part  of 
the  body  from  the  shoulder  to'  the  hand.  On  the 
rig^t  ann. should  be  worn  leather  arm-pieoes,  and 
brass  plates ;  and  in  certain  places  calves-skin,  care 
being  taken  that  these  means  of  defence  do  not  con- 
fine,the  moticMis  of  the  body;  the  legs  and  feet  should 
be  defended  by  leatliern  boots,*^  provided  with  spurs/ 
The  sabre  is  justly  preferred  to  the  sword  for  horae^ 
men.  Instead  of  those  long  lances,  so  brittle  and 
heavy,  that  you  see  used  by  most  of  our  soldiers,  I 
should  like  better  two  small  pikes  of  the  service  wood, 
the  one  to  throw,  the  other  for  defence.V  The  head 
and  breast  of  the  horse  should  be  protected  by  armour, 
and  his  flanks  and  belly  by  cloths  spread  on  his  back, 
on  which  the  rider  may  be  seaJbed.'' 

Though  the  Athenian  cavalry  had  not  adopted  all 
the  improvements  which  Timagenes  had  suggested, 

*  Xen.  de  Re  Equeatr.  p.  962.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  953.  •  Id. 
ibid.  p.  944.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  953.  -  Id.  ibid.  p.  959.  et  de 
Ma^st.  Equit.  p.  968. 
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yet  be  was  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  wer^  armed.  The  senators  and  general 
officers  dismissed  some  who  did  not  appear  to  have 
sufficient  strength  of  body,''  and  reproached  others 
mA  n^ecting  tbeir  arms.  They  next  examined 
whether  the  horses  were  easy  to  mount,^  docile  to  the 
bit,  and  capable  of  supporting  fatigue ;'  whether  they 
were  not  vidous/  too  fiery,  or  too  tame.**  Several  of 
them  were  found  fiiully,  and  r^ected  ;  to  prevent  any 
of  the  old  or  infirm  ones  from  ever  again  being  intro- 
ducedy  they  were  marked  on  tbe  jaw  widi  a  hot  iron."" 

During  tbe  course  of  this  examination,  the  sol* 
diers  of  one  of  .the  tribes  advanced  with  loud  clamours 
to  accuse  to  the  senate. one. of  their  comrades,  who, 
a  few  years  before,,  in  the  heat  of  action,  had  pass- 
ed fn>m  the  in&ntiy  into  the  cavalry,  without  the 
permission  of  the  <^cers.  The  offeace  being  public, 
and  the  la,w  expr^ss^"^  he  was  sentenced  to  that  species 
of  infamy  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  tbe  greater  part 
of  his  privileges. 

The  same  penalty  is  inflicted  on  the  citizen  who 
refoses  to  serve*  unless  compelled  byitfaecomts  df 
justice*'  It  is  incurred  likewise  by  the  soldier  who 
flies  at  sight  of  the  enemy,  or,  to  avoid  danger,  es- 


'  Xen.  de  Bdbgist.  Eqait.  p.  955.  '  Id.  de  Re  Equestr.  p. 
936.  ^Id.deMagist.Equii.  p.954.  *  Id.  de  Re  Eqaestr. 
p.  937.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  947.  *  Hesyeh.  et  Btym.  TpQU^k. 
Evstath.  in  Ody^e.  lib.  4.  p.  1517.  *  Lys.  in  Alcib.  1.  p.  137S 
et  889*  Id.  in  Mcil^* 9.  p.  399«  liys.  sp:  Harpocr.  AoKtfA..  De- 
inosth.  proRhod.  Libert,  p.  148.  *  Demotth.  in  Ne«r.  p.  865 . 
Id.  in  Tiroocr.  p.  7B9.        '  Xenoph.  de  Maglst.  Eqoit.  p.  955. 
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c^p»iota  a  less  e&poiad  rank.'  In  all  these  cas^ 
the  cinder  is  excluded  firom  the  general  assembly 
and  public  sacrifices;  and  should  he  appear^  each 
dtizen  is  entitled  to  comoieiice  a  proseciitbn  against 
htm.  The  punishments  for  such  detinquencies  are 
(ttfiereat ;  and  if  it  be  a  pecuniary  fine»  he  is  throim 
into  prison  till  he  pays  it. 

Treason  i^  punished  with  deatb,^  as  is  deserdM  ;* 
for  to  desert  is  to  beti^ay  the  state.^  The  general  has 
the  power  of  degradisg  to  an  inferior  rank,  and  even 
of  employing  in  the  meanest  fonctions,  the  officer  who 
dishonours  himself  or  ia  guilty  of  disobedience.' 

Such  rig^roua  laws,  said  I,  must  certai&ly  main- 
tajn.  a  aeose  of  honour  and  subordioalioA  in  your 
acDMes.  AjioUodoius  aMwered :  A  Male  wIh^i  ceas^ 
toi  protect  its  lawa  can  no  longer  »|^eot  to  be  pM- 
teiited  by  them.  The  most  essential  of  aH,  tttt 
wkich  obligee  eaeh  citizeii  personally  to  defi^  Mi 
country,  is  every  day  shamefolly  vidated.  The 
wealthiest  procure  theinselves  to  be  rq^stered  in  th^ 
cavalry,  and  avoid  service,  either  by  voluntary  con- 
tribiitaans,"^  or  by  fiodiiig  a  substitute,  whom  Aey 
fimtish.mth  a  horse.*"  We  shaU  soon  have  no  uhOb 
AfehemnM.  in  our  armies.  You  saw  a  unall  number 
indeed  enrolled  yesterday,  but  they  have  been  just 

<  4l«SQhftii.  in  Ctet.  p.  4Sa;  L]».  in  Akib.  1.  p.'^S  et  W^. 
^i.9«ulnPhik>ikp.40B.  '  Pel.  Lcg^  Alt.  p.  555.  ^Suid.  ei 
H^sy Pb .  in  AMfM^  ' Xeno(jh.  dd  Msgisi.  Sqaife.  p.  957.  M. 
fijqiedi  €y£  lib.  4.  p.  29li.  P^.  Legn  Alt.  p.  S6#.  v'Demostk. 
ijiBfia.pu€»a.  Xen.iielbgist.Kiuk.  p.  Sti«  "IVytter.Ar- 
chasl.  Qtmt.  lib.  $«  c.  s. 
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associated  with  n  band  of  mercenaneS)  to  wh<»Di  we 
blush  not  to  confide  the  safety  of  the  republic^  For 
some  time  past  a  set  of  daitog  chiefe  have  ariseii  in 
Greece,  who  after  collecting  soldiers  of  all  nations, 
fly  from  country  to  country,  with  death  and  desolation 
in  their  train,  prostitutmg  their  valour  to  die  power 
that  pays  them,  and  equally  ready  bo  turn  tbm  amis 
against  it  on  the  slightest  discontent*"*  Such,  at  th» 
day,  are  the  resources  and  the  hope  of  Athens.  No 
sooner  is  war  deel«red,  Aan  the  people,  accustomed 
to  the  sweets  of  peace,  and  dreading  the  &tigues  of  a 
campaign,  exclaim  with  <me  voice,  Send  for  tm  thou^ 
sand  or  twenty  tboivand  foragners.^  Our  aacestom 
would  have  shnddtred  at  diaae  dbgraceM  clamovrs ; 
but  abuse  has  become  custooi,  and  tliia  custom  law* 

However,  wM  i,  if  ^laong  dune  VicnaL  tcoops  yon 
eaoM  §ad  somt  G^Dsbk.  of  Ascipline,.  by  faKaqMnak*- 
ing  them  with  your  own,  you  would  conipel  then^to 
iceep  a  mutual  watoh  enrer  each  ether,  and  possibly 
produce  an  useful  emulation.^  If  our  virtues  stand  in 
need  of  spectators,  answered  he,  why  go  in  search  of 
themontof  thelknitsof  therqicAdic?  By  an  aidmini'* 
ble  institution,  Ae  members  of  a  trikp  cr  district  an 
enrolled  in  the  same  cdlort,.tbe  same  sqaadvon ;.  Ih^ 
march,  they  fight  by  the  side  of  their  relations,  their 
friends,  their  nei^bours,  liieir  riiirals.     What  soldier 

*  Demoitib  in  Aristoct.  p.  749.  Id.  Phili|i.  I,  p.  &#.  Imct.  do 
Pace,  t.i.  p.S84.  Id.Orat.adPbilip.  t.i.  p.S7a  Id.Bpiat.A 
ad  Plulip.  ibid.  p.  457.  M.  Bpist.  ad.  Ardud.  ap.  Phot.  BibBolh. 
p.  3M.  BolysBD.  Sa-atag.  lik  «.  e.  10*  |  SL  f  Dtmosth.  PUM^ 
1 .  p.  50.        *>  Xcn .  de  Ma^st.  Equit.  p.  971 . 
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would  dare  to  comniit  an  act  of  towardice  in  the 
presence  of  such  formidable  witnesses?  How,  at  his 
return,  could  he  bear  the  sight  of  men  ever  ready  to 
cover  him  with  confusion  ? 

After  ApoUodorus  had  expatiated  on  the  scan- 
dalous luxury  which  the  officers,  and  even  the  generals, 
were  beginning  to  introduce  into  the  army,'  I  de- 
sired him  to  inform  me  of  the  pay  of  *the  foot  soldiers 
and  cavalry.  That,  answered  ApoUodorus,  has  varied 
according  to  times  and  circumstances.  I  have  heard 
old  men,  who  served  sixty-eight  years  ago  at  the  siege 
of  Potidaea,  say,  that  the  pay  of  Ae  oplites,  for  him* 
self  and  attendant,'  was  two  drachmas  a  cby  ;*  but 
thb  was  a  saagular  instance,  and  eihmisted  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  About  twentff  years  afters  the  republic 
was  oUiged  to  dismiss  a  body  of  light  troops  that  had 
been  sent  for  from  Thrace,  because  tfaey  required  the 
half  of  this  pay/ 

The  ordinary  pay  of  the  oplites,  at  pres^it,  is  four 
oboli,  or  twenty  drachmas,  a  month.f'  Twice  this 
sum  is  usually  given  to  the  leader  of  a  cohort,  and 
quadruple  to  the  general.''  This  sum  is  sometimes 
reduced,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  to  one  half;' 
in  which  ease  it  is  presumed  tbat  this  is  sufficient  to 

'  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.635.  Theoph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  583. 
*  Thueyd.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  *  1  livre  16  sols  (or  18  pence.)  <  Thu- 
cyd.  lib.  7. «.  87*  p.  461..  f  About  12  sols  (or  6  penee)  a  day  > 
18  livres  (or  15  shillings)  moothly.  "  Theopomp.  ap.  Poll, 
lib.  9.  c.  6.  i  64.  Eustath.  in  Iliad,  p.  951.  Id.  in  Odyis.  p. 
1405.  *  Xen.  Bxped.  Cyr.  lib.  7.  p.  408  et  413.  '  Demosth. 
Philip.  1.  p.  51. 
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procure  a  bare  subsisteoce  for  the  foot  soldier,  and 
that  his  share  of  booty  m\\  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  pay  of  the  horsenian,  in  time  of  war,  is,  ac^ 
cording  to  circumstances,  double,'  triple,*  nay,  even 
quadruple,^  to  that  of  the  foot  soldier.  In  peace, 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  pay,  he  receives,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  horse,  sixte^  drachmc^  a  month,* 
which  makes  an  annual  ex:penditure  of  about  forty 
talentsf  for  the  public  treasury/    . 

Apollodorus  was  never  wearied  with  satisfying 
my  curiosity.  The  soldiers,  before  they  mareh,  said 
he,  are  ordered  to  lay  in  provisions  for  some  days/ 
It  is  then  the  business  of  the  generals  to  provide  the 
markets  with  every  thing  necessary.*  The  baggage  is 
conveyed  in  covered  waggons,  on  beasts  of  burthen 
and  by  slaves.  Sometimes  the  soldiers  are  themselves 
obliged  to  carry  it' 

You  wish  to  know  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
respecting  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  Tha 
right  of  disposing  of  them,  or  making  a  dirtribution, 
has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  gen^.  Durii^  the  l^rojan  war  they  were 
laid  at  his  feet ;  one  part  he  reserved  for  himself,  and 
divided  the  remainder  either  among  the  chiefs  or 
soldi^s.^    £ight  hundred  years  alter^  the  generals 

■  Thacyd  lib.  5.  c.  47.  *  Demosth.  ibid.  *»  Xen.  Hist. 
Gnec  lib.  5.  p.  5&6.  *  About  14  livrea  8  sola  (or  12  shillings.) 
t  About  216,000  Uvm  (or .9^000^.  sterling.)  <  Xen.  de  Mag. 
Equit.  p.  956.  Pet.  Leg.  Att;  p.  559.  *  Aristoph.  Acharo.  v, 
196.  Sch<4.ibid.  Flut.  in  Fhoc.  p.  752.  *  Xen.  Memor.  lib. 
3.  p.  762.  '  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3.  p.  303^  kc.  *  Homer. 
Iliad.  lib.  9.  v.  330.    Odyss.  lib.  9.  v.  39  ^  lib.  14.  v.  232. 
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related  the  partition  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians  after  the  battle  of  PlataBa.  They  were  shared 
among  the  sokliersi  after  setting  apart  a  certain  por- 
tion to  decorate  the  temples  of  Greeoe,  and  decreeing 
proportionable  rewards  to  those  who  had  distin- 
guished diemselves  in  tiie  action.^ 

From  that  period  to  the  present  time,  the  Grecian 
generals  have  been  seen  successivdy  disponng  of  the 
sums  arising  from  the  sale  of  plunder;  depositing 
them  in  the  public  treasury;'  assigning  them  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  public  works/  or  the  decoration 
of  temples  ;^  enriching  with  di^n  their  friends  or  sd- 
diers ;""  adding  them  to  llieir  own  wealth,*  or  at  lea^t 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  tbird,  which  in  certain 
countries  is  regularly  asa^ped  them  1^  constant 
usage.'' 

With  us  there  is  no  law  to  restrain  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  general,  who  avails  himself  of  it  as  he 
happens  to  be  more  or  less  disinterested.  All  that 
thestatereqmresofhimis,  that  the  troops  may  live,  if 
pd8sible,'at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  and  find  in  the 
division  of  ikie  spoika  supplement  to  their  pay,  when 

^  Herodot.  lib.  9.  c.  80.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11.  p.  86.  Flat,  in 
Aristid.  t.  i.  p.  SSI.  *  Thli  is  what  was  done  sometima  by 
Ohiov,  Flat  p.  464.  et  4d7;  by  Timothbus,  Nep.  in  Tftn.  e. 
1 ;  by  Lysandir^  Xen.  Hist.  6mc.  lib.  8.  p.  468.  Died.  Sic. 
lib.  IS.  p.  885.  Pint,  in  Lys.  p.  448.  ^  CiKoN.  Pint,  in  Cim. 
p.  487.  Nep.  in  CIm.  c  8.  i  Herodot.  lib.  9.  c.  80.  Tbacyd. 
lib.  S.  c.  114.  "  MTBOKiDBs/Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11.  p.  6S.  Aob- 
siLAOs,  Nep.  in  Ages.  c.  3.  Plut.  in  Ages.  p. 601.  Xen.  in  Ages, 
p.  <$4.  IraiOBA^rBs,  PolysMi.  Stratag.  lib.  S.  c.  9.  (  S.  "  Ci- 
iiON^  Pint,  el  Nsp;  atMpra.  ^  Cxbombwbs^  Polyb.  Hist.  lib. 
8.  p.  UT. 
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it  betonnes  neeessary  to  (fiminish  it  from  motives  of 
economy. 

The  following  days  were  set  apart  for  the  exercise 
of  tiie  troops.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  of  all  tbe 
manceuvres  to  which  I  was  a  witness ;  my  description 
would  be  but  imperfeet,  and  useless  to  those  for 
whom  I  am  writing :  the  following  are  only  a  few 
general  observations. 

Near  Mount  Anchesmns,  we  found  a  body  of 
sixteen  hundred  heavy-armed  infitntry,  drawn  up  six- 
teen deep,  and  one  hundred  in  front,  each  soldier  oc- 
cupying** the  space  of  four  cubits.*  To  Aem  was 
added  another  body  of  light-armed  troops. 

The  best  men  were  placed  in  the  first  and  last 
ranks.^  The  commanders  of  the  files  especially,  as 
wen  as  those  at  each  end,  were  all  of  them  men  dis* 
tinguished  for  their  bravery  and  experience.'  One  of 
flie  offitiers  gave  the  woM  of  command.  Take  up 
ydnr  arms,  cried  he?  iFollowers,  leave  (he  phaiailx  : 
Baise  your  pikes :  Lower  your  pikeis :  File-leadlH*, 
dress  &e  filfe :  Take  your  distances :  To  the  ri^t 
about:  To  the  left  aibout:^  The  pike  within  your 
buckler.*  ^March:'  HUt:  Double  your  files:  Re] 
cover  your  position  :  The  Lacedasmonian  evolution  : 
Recover  your  position,  &c. 

At  the  word  of  command,  we  saw  the  phalanx 

S%lBh  nearly).  «  Xeh.  Membn'lib.  S.f.  fM.  '  ArriaD; 
'Act.  p.S0et9S.  M'tun.  Tttct.  eM'.  '.Jlfrrmn.  ibid.  pj73. 
MVkn.  Ti»t.  e;6I  tt  53.  *  Tlicof hr:  CbaMK.  lUpi  ^Opif^ 
* >j¥ristb|^.>)i^  Av.  T.  $S8.  >8oboL  ttiid.  'AnteniOmiaBLiat 
snpra. 
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successively  open  its  iiles  and  ranks,  close  and  com-- 
press  them,  so  that  the  soldier,  occupying  only  the 
space  of  one  cubit,*  was  no  long^  able  to  move,  either 
to  the  right  or  left/  Now  we  saw  it  form  a  close 
line,  and  now  divided  into  sectiQn,s,  the  intervals  of 
which  were  occasionally  occupied. by  light  troops;' 
^df  at  length,  by  means  of  certain  evokitions,  assum- 
ing all  the  forms  of  which  it  was  capable^  marching  for- 
ward in  a  column  in  a  perfect  or  oblong  squan^  either 
with  a  hollow  or  solid  centre,  &c/ 

During  these  manceuvres,  blows  were  frequently 
given  to  untractable  or  negligent  soldiers.^  This  sur- 
prised me  the  more,  as  among  the  Athenians  it  is  not 
permitted  to  strike  even  a  slave.""  Hence  I  concluded 
that  dishonour  in  polished  nations,  often  depends  more 
on  arbitaiy  circumstances  than  on  the  real  nature  of 
things. 

These  evolutions  were  scarcely  finished  before  we 
discovered  a  cloud  of  dust  arising  at  a  distance,  and 
the  advanced  posts'^  announced  the  i^proach  of  the 
enemy.  This. was  a  second  body  of  infantry  that  had 
been  exerci^ng  at  the  Lyca^um,*  and  which  had  been 
sent  by  its  commanders  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
former,  to  exhibit  the  representation  of  a  battle.' 
The  shout,  to  arms !  was  instantly  given ;  the  soldiers 

*  18  inches.  '  Arrian.  Tmct.  p.  32.  iElian.  Tact  c.  11. 
'Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib*  5.  p.  353.  *Xeii.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib. 3. 
p.  304.  TradoGt.  de  M.  le  Gomte  de  Ja  Luzernej  p.  407<  U  L 
Arridn.  Tact,  p.  ^9.  ^  Xen.  ibid.  lib.  5.  p.  368.  .  «  Id.  de 
Rep.  Athen.  p.  ms.  '  X^l  fixped.  Cyr. lib.  ^.  p.  378.  *  Aria- 
topli.  in  Fbc.  t.  355.  SdKil.  ibid,  in  r.  353.  [  Ono^andi  Inst, 
c.  Ip.  p.  34. 
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flew  to  their  ranks,  and  the  light  troops  took  their 
station  in  the  rear ;  whence  they  poured  on  the  enemy* 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones,  which  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  phalanx.* 

Meanwhile  the  enenoy  were  advancing  with  re- 
doubled speed,  ^  carrying  their  pikes  on  tlie  right 
shoulder.  Their  light  troops  approached'  with  loud 
shouts,  were  repulsed,  put  to  flight;  and  succeeded  by 
the  oplitse,  who  halted  at  the  distance  of  the  flight  of 
a  javelin.  A  profound  silence  now  reigned  through 
both  lines.^  Presently  the  trumpet  gave  .the  signal. 
The  soldiers  sang  the  hymn  of  battle  in  honour  of 
Mars;'  and  lowered  their  pikes,  some  striking  their 
bucklers  with  them.""  The  whole  body  ran  forward  in 
a  line,  and  in  perfect  order.  To  increase  their  ardour, 
the  general  gave  the  shout  of  battle,*  while  they 
a  thousand  times  repeated  after  him  Ehi:LEVf 
Eleleleu!**  The  action  now  appeared  very  ani- 
mated; the  enemy  were  dispersed,  and  we  heard 
the  word  Alale?!    which  is   the  shout  of  vic- 

«  Xen.  C} Top.  lib.  6.  p.  1(J7.  Arrian.  Tact.  p.  90.  ♦  Ono- 
•ander  (Inst.  cap.  10.)  bbjm,  that  in  these  mock  fights  the  opHtss 
had  stares  and  leathern  straps  ;  the  light-armed  troops,  pellets 
or  dods  of  earth.  *  Xen.  Exped.  lib.  6.  p.  387.  '  ^lian.  Tact, 
c.  17.  ^  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  3.  v.  6.  ^  Xen.  Hist.  Grec.  lib.  S. 
'  p.  474.  Id.  Bxped.  lib.  4.  p.  394,  3M,  ftc.  •  Id.  Exped.  lib. 
1.  p.  905.  PoU.  lib.  1.  cap.  lO.  §  163.  *  Xen.  ap.  Deniet.  Pfaa- 
ler.  c.  98.  •  M.  Exped.  lib.  1.  p.  S65.  Aristoph.  in  Av.  ▼.  363. 
Sebol.  ibid.  Hesych.  et  Suid.  in  'EXfAsu.  f  In  ancient  times, 
the  last  letter  of  the  word  AlaUyvta  pronounced  like  the  French 
t  (Plat,  in  Cratyl.  1. 1  p.  418).  To  adapt  this  observation  to  the 
Bng^ish  mode  of  pronouncing  the  vowels,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  desire  the  reader  to  subetitute  a  for  e  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ee  for  i  in  the  second. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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tory,'  re-echoed  on  all  sides  throdgh  our  little 
army. 

Our  light  troops  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,^ 
and  brought  in  several  prisoners.  The  victorious  sol* 
diers  prepared  a  trophy,  and,  ranging  diemselves  in 
order  of  battle,  in  front  of  an  adjoining  camp,  laid 
down  their  arms,  but  in  such  order  as  to  be  found  all 
ready  formed  on  taking  them  up/  They  then  retired 
into  the  camp;  where,  after  taking  a  slight  repast^  they 
passed  the  night  on  beds  of  leaves/ 

None  of  the  precautions  observed  in  time  of  war 
were  neglected.  No  fires  were  made  in  tile  camp ;' 
but  some  were  lighted  in  the  front  to  discover  any  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy/  Evening  sentinels  were  posted,* 
and  relieved  at  the  different  watches  of  the  nij^t/ 
The  round  was  often  made  by  an  officer  carrying  a 
little  bell',  at  the  sound  of  which  the  sentinel  pronounc- 
ed the  ord^  or  watch-word.  This  word  is  a  sign, 
changed  from  time  to  time,  to  distinjgufsh  those  of  the 
same  party.  It  is  communicated  t6  the  officers  alid 
soldiers  before  a  battle,  to  enable  them  to  rally  ui  the 
heat  of  action ;  and  before  night,  that  they  may  know 
each  other  in  the  dark/    Hie  genend  gives  it;  and 

'  Ariftoph.  in  Ar.  r.  994  et  1761.  Schol.  ibid.  Hesych.  is 
*AAa^.  *  X«noph.  Exped.  lib.  6.  p.  S87.  '  Tradaction  de 
fExp^diUon  d«  Cyrui,  par  H.  le  Comte  de  la  Lucerne,  t.  i.  p. 
Ml .  •  Pbl7»n.  lib. 3.  c^  9.  §  19.  Emtatb.  in  Odyts.  p.  leA 
8choL  AritCoph.  ia  F*c.  v.  347.  '  Arisloph«  in  At.  ▼.  MA 
*  Xen.  Hist  Qatc.  lib.  6.  p.  687.  '  Id.  Exped.  lib.  7.  p.  4lfA 
'Id. ibid.  lib.  4^  p.  316.  "Aristoph.  in  At.  t.  843  et  lUB. 
Schoa.  ibid.  U^an.  in  DemoiUi.  defiUi. L^.  p.  377.  ^Xea. 
Exped.  lib.  6.  p.  386  j  lib.  7.  p.  406.  .j 
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the  greatest  mark  of  distinction  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  confer,  is  to  grant  this  privilege  to  another.  ^  Th^ 
following  formularies  are  frequently  employed ;  Jupi- 
ter Saviour  and  Hercules  Conductor  j* 
Jupiter  Saviour  and  Victory:  Minerva-Pal- 
I,A$;  The  Sun  and  Moon;  Sword  and  Dagger-* 

Iphicrates,  who  had  never  quitted  us,  told  us  that 
he  had  suppressed  the  use  of  the  bell  in  going  the 
rounds ;  and,  the  better  to  coticeal  the  word  from  the 
enemy,  gave  out  two  diflferent  ones  for  the  officer  and 
the  sentinel,  so  that  one,  for  instance,  answered,^ 
Jupiter  Saviour;  the  other,  Neptune.* 

Iphicrates  was  of  opinion  that  the  camp  should  be 
defended  by  a  circumvallation.  That  is  a  precaution, 
said  he,  which  should  be  constantly  ol^served,  and 
which  I  never  neglected,  even  when  in  a  friendly 
countiy/ 

You  see  those  beds  of  leaves,  added  he.  Some- 
times, I  order  one  only  to  be  made  for  two  soldiers, 
at  others  each  soldier  has  two.  I  then  quit  my  camp ;. 
the  enemy  comes,  numbers  my  beds,  and,  supposing 
me  at  the  head  of  more  or  fewer  forces  than  I  really 
have,  either  does  not  venture  to  attack  me,  or  attacks 
to  disadvantage.' 

I  maintain  vigilance  among  my  troops,  by  privately 
exciting  panic  terrors,  by  frequent  alarms,  and  some-, 
tildes  by  a  &lse  rupiour  of  trfacbery,  qfm  ambuscad^^ 
or  of  a  reinforcement  received  by  the  enemy  .^ 

"iXcnoph.  Bxped.  lib.  7.  p.  40T.  •  W.  ibid.  Fib.  6.  p.  U6. 
*  Id.  ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  W4.  Mnena,  Comtneot.  c.  M.  *  Id.  ibid, 
r  Polyan.  Stnt.  lib.  8.  c«p.  9. «  17.  '  Id.  ibid.  §  19.  ^  Id.  ibid- 
|3«. 
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To  prevent  a  pernicious  idleness  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, I  employ  my  men  to  dig  trenches,  cut  down 
trees,  and  remove  the  camp  and  baggage  from  plac^ 
to  place.* 

But,  above  all,  I  endeavour  to  lead  them  by  the  in- 
centive of  honour.  One  day,  when  on  the  point  of 
engaging,  I  observed  some  soldiers  turn  pale ;  I  im- 
mediately said  aloud  ;  If  any  one  of  you  has  forgotten 
any  thing  in  the  camp,  let  him  go  back,  and  return  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  cowards  availing  themselves 
of  the  permission,  I  then  exclaimed  :  The  slaves  have 
disappeared !  none  remain  with  us  but  the  brave !  We 
marched,  and  the  enemy  took  to -flight.' 

Iphicrates  related  to  us  many  such  stratagems, 
which  had  been  attended  with  similar  success.  We 
withdrew  towards  the  middle  of  the  night  On  the 
next,  and  several  succeeding  days,  we  saw  the  cavalry 
exercise  at  the  Lycaeum  and  near  the  Academy  :*  they 
were  trained  to  vault  on  hor^jeback  without  aid,™  to 
throw  javelins,'  leap  ditches,  climb  eminences,  and 
ride  along  declivities  ;*  to  attack  and  pursue  each 
other,''  and  to  perform  various  kinds  of  evolutions, 
now  separately,  and  afterwards  in  conjunction  with 
the  infantry. 

Timagenes  said  to  me;   However  excellent  this 

*^avalry  may  be,  they  will  be  beaten  if  they  come  to 

/  action  wiib  that  of  the  Thebans.     These  admit  but  a 

small  nunber  of  slingers  and  dartmen  into  the  inter- 

•  Pc  lyaen  Stmt.  lib.  8  c.  9.  J  36.  *  Id.  ibid.  §  I.  •  Xen. 
de  I^  M  rist  Kqutt  p.  969,  &c.  »  Id.  ibid.  p.  954.  *  Id.  ibid.  p. 
954  et  956.  "^  Id.  ibid.  p.  966 ;  et  de  Re  Equest.  p.  936.  '  Id. 
deReEquest.  p.951. 
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vals  of  their  line;  the  Thebans  have  three  times  as 
many,  and  employ  none  but  Thessalians,  who  are  su- 
perior in  this  species  of  attack  to  all  the  nations 
of  Greece.  The  event  justified  the  prediction  of 
Timag^nes.'' 

The  army  prepared  for  its  departure.  Many 
£uniUes  were  in  consternation.  The  sentiments  of 
nature  and  of  love  now  began  to  revive  with  redoubled 
energy  in  the  hearts  of  wives  and  mothers.  Whilst 
they  were  thus  abandoning  themselves  to  their  fearjs, 
the  embassadors  lately  arrived  from  Lacedaemon  en- 
tertained us  with  accounts  of  the  courage  which  the 
Spartan  women  had  displayed  on  such  occasions. 
A  young  soldier  showing  his  sword  to  his  mother,  said : 
It  is  very  short.  Well  then,  replied  she,  you  have 
only  to  advance  a  step  further/  Another  Lace- 
demonian woman,  while  giving  her  son  his  shield," 
said  to  him :  Return  with  this,  or  upon  this.* 

The  troops  were  present  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
and  on  the  last  day  we  witnessed  a  ceremony  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment  rendered  peculiarly 
interesting.  The  senate,  the  army,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  citizens  of  all  ranks,  and  foreigners  from 
every  country,  were  spectators  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  tragedy,  we  saw  a  herald  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  followed  by  several  young  orphans 

^  Diod.  Sie.  lib.  15.  p.  394.  '  Pint.  Apopht.  Lacoa.  t.  ii.  p. 
Ml.  '  Aritt.  ap.  Stob.  serm.  7.  p.  88.  Plut.  ibid.  Sext.  Erop. 
Plot.  Hypot.  lib.  3.  cap.  94.  p.  181.  *  At  Sparta^  to  lose  the 
•bidd  was  dishonourable  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  it  was  on 
tkeif  shidda  that  the  deid  bodies  of  soldiers  were  brought  from 
the  Add  of  battle. 
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clad  in  glittering  armour.  He  advanced,  in  order  to 
present  them  to  this  august  assembly;  and,  witii  a 
firm  and  sonorous  voice,  slowly  pronounced  these 
words :  "  Behold  these  young  men,  whose  fathers 
were  slain  in  battle,  after  bravely  fighting.  The 
people  who  adopted  them  have  taken  care  of  thdr 
education  until  their  twentieth  year.  This  day  tfaey 
^ve  them  a  complete  suit  of  armour;  they  return 
them  to  their  homes,  and  assign  them  the  first  places 
At  our  public  spectacles."'  Every  heart  felt  the 
liveliest  emotion.  The  troops  shed  tears  of  sen- 
sibility, and  on  the  next  day  began  their  maivb. 

*  Tlivcyd.  Ub.  2.  c.  46.  Plmt.  inMenex.  t.  ii.  p.  ^48.  £«hiB. 
in  CtMiph.  p.  4i3.  Leiboo.  in  PtoirepC.  p.  17^  La«rt.  In 
Solon,  lib.  1.  §  $6. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Theatre* 

I  HAVE  JQst  been  to  see  a  tragedy ;  and,  in  the  con- 
fused state  of  my  ideas,  hastily  commit  to  paper  the 
impressions  it  has  made  upon  me. 

The  theatre  opened  at  break  of  day;*  I. went 
thither  with  Philota«.  Nothing  can  be  imaginiefl 
inore  grand  and  striking  than  the  first  view.  On  (Sie 
side  we  see  the  stage,  ornamented  with  scenes  ex- 
ecuted by  the  ablest  artists ;  and  on  the  other,  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  lined  with  seats  rising  one  above  the 
Other  to  a  very  great  height ;  with  landing-places  and 
stairs,  which  lengthened  out,  and  mtersecting  each 
other  at  intervals,  facilitate  the  communication,  and 
divide  the  seats  into  several  compartments,  some  of 
which  are  reserved  for  particular  communities  and 
classes  of  citizens. 

The  people  flocked  liither  in  crowds ;  they  kept 
coming  and  going,  ascending,  descending,  shouting, 
laughing,  pressing,  and  pushing  each  other,  and 
biBJiriDg  the  ofBcers^  who  were  running  about  on  all 

.c'  *  In  the  9d  ywr  ot  the  104th  Oljppiad,  the  first  day  of  the 
fliwyMer  J^n^tju^  or  grand  fe^irals  of  Bacchus,  which,  accord- 
uy  to  DodweU*  always  JNgan  oa  the  ISth  of  ElaphebolioQ^  fell 
emlfceiSlhaf  Alfttof  the  jear362  brfore  Christ.  *XeaLCBcon. 
p«M&.    iBschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  440. 
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sides  to  maintain  order.*  Amid  this  tumult,  the  nine 
archons,  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic,  the 
courts  of  justice/  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,*  the  ministers  of  the 
altars,'  successively  arrived.  Tliese  different  bodies 
dcfcupied  the  lower  seats.  Above  them  were  placed 
all  the  young  men  who  had  attained  their  eighteenth 
year.'*  The  women  were  stationed  in  a  place  that 
kept  them  at  a  distance  from  the  men  and  the  courte- 
zans.*' The  orchestra  was  empty.  That  was  set 
apart  for  emulative  contests  in  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing,  which  take  place  after  tlie  representation  of 
the  pieces ;  for  here  all  the  arts  are  united  to  gratify 
all  tastes. 

I  saw  some  Athenians  who  had  purple  carpets 
spread  under  their  feet,  and  were  luxuriously  loUing 
en  cushions  brought  thither  by  their  slaves  ;*  others, 
who,  before  and  during  the  representation,  called  for 
wine,  fruit,  and  cakes  ;•  others  again,  who  briskly 
stepped  upon  the  benches  to  choose  a  commodious 
place,  and  take  it  from  the  person  then  occupying.it/ 
They  have  a  right  so  to  do,  said  Philotas.  It  is  a 
distinction  they  have  received  from  the  republic,  as  a 
recompense  for  services. 

'Demofith.  in  Mid.  p.  esi.  Ulpian.  ibid.  p.  eSS.  SchoL 
Aritftoph.  in  Pac.  v.  733.  '  Poll.  Onom.  lib.  4.  c.  19.  §  LSI. 
^Theophr.  Charact.  c.  5.  Casaub.  ibid.  p.  61.  *  Hesych.  in 
Nffiij;.  ^  Poll.  ibid.  §  193.  Scbol.  Aristoph.  In  At.  v.  796. 
« Aristoph.  Ecdes.  ▼.  9^.  Schol.  ibid.  *  JSachin.  in  Cte§^. 
p.  440.  .  Theophr.  Cbaract.  c.  8.  *  Philoch.  et  Pherecr.  a^. 
Athen.  lib.  11. p. 464.  'Aristoph.  EqnH.  v.  %79.  8diol. ihkL 
Suid.  in  U^osi.  ^   . 
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Observing  that  I  ^as  astonished  at  the  number  of 
spectators,  he  told  me  they  might  amount  to  about 
thirty  thousand.'  The  solemnity  of  these  festivals, 
said  he,  attracts  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and 
diffuses  -a  spirit  of  delirium  among  the  inhabitants  of 
tiiis  city.  For  many  days  you  will  see  them  neglect 
all  business,  deny  themselves  sleep,  and  spend. part  of 
the  day  here,  without  ever  being  satiated  with  the 
.variety  of  exhibitions.  This  pleasure-  has  double 
charms  for  them,  as  they  but  seldom  taste  it  The 
a>mpetition  of  dramatic  pieces  takes  place  only  at 
two  other  festivals.  But  authors  reserve  all  their 
efforts  for  this.  We  are  promised  seven  or  eight  new 
pieces.^  Do  not  be  surprised :  every  man  in  Greece, 
who  writes,  for  ^the  theatre,  is  anxious  to  offer  us  the 
homage  of  his  talents.'  Besides,  we  sometimes  revive 
Jthe  pieces  of  our  ancient  authors ;  and  the  lists  aire 
about  to  be  opened  with  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 
You  will  have  llie  pleasure  of  hearing  two  excellent 
actors,  Theodorus  and  Aristodemus.^ 

Philotas  had  scarcely  ended,  before  a  herald, 
Bftesr  commanding  silence,'  proclaimed:  Let  the 
chorus  of  Sophocles  advance."*  This  was  to  announce 
the  piece,  and  a  perfect  silence  ensued.  The  theatre 
represented  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  of  Creon,  king 
of  Thebes.''     Antigone  and  Ismene,^  daughters  of 

«  Plat,  in  Conv.  t.  iii.  p.  173  et  175.  *  Plut.  an  Scni,  &c. 
t.  ii.  p.  765.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  BeU.  Lettr.  t.  xnix.  p.  181. 
*  Pkt.  in  Lack.  t.  ii.  p.  183.  ^  Demosth.  de  Fab.  Leg.  p.  331. 
'  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  p.  687.  "Ariatoph.  Acharn.  v.  1  i.  Schol. 
jfoid.       '  Soph,  in  Antfg.  v.  18.    Argnm.  Aristopb.  Orammat. 
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CEdipw,  opened  the  scene  ia  masks.  Th^  decilA- 
madon  appears  nataral,  said  I;  but  tber.vcnoe  sur* 
prises  me.  What  are  the  names  of  these  two  ac- 
tresses ? — ^Theodorus  and  Aristodemus,  answered  Phi- 
lotas  ;.  for  here  no  women  appear  on  the  stage.""  A 
moment  after,  a  chorus  of  aged  Tbebans  ^teied, 
amuBged  three  ia  front,  and  five  deep,  walking  with 
measured  steps,  and  celebrating,  in  melodious  songs, 
the  victory  jmt  gained  by  the  Thebans  over  Polynices, 
Jsrother  of  Antigone. 

The  plot  now  insensibly  unfolded.  Every  thing 
I  .saw  and  heard  wsis  so  novel  to  mei  tiiat  my  atten- 
tion iocceased  each  instant  with  my  surpriae.  Hnr* 
jaed  along  by  tlie  eachantmeftt  that  suirooaded  me»  I 
aeemed  to  lie  in  the  midst  of  Thdns.  I.  beheld 
Antigone  pay  the  tribute  of  fuQeraA  duties  to  Pdy* 
siees,  in  despiie  of  the  ligorous  prohibition  of  Creoo. 
I  saw  the  tyrant,  deaf  to  the  prayer^}  of  his  don^  the 
virtuous  HsBmon,  whom  she  was  on  the  point  of 
espousing,  order  her  to  be  violently  dragged  into  a 
4ark  cavern,  which  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
etage,^  and  which  was  to  become  her  tomb.  Pre- 
aaiitiy,  terrified  with  the  menaces  of  Heaven,  he 
sdvariced  towards  the  cavern,  whese  issued  the  most 
^dreadfial  groans.  They  were  the  groans  of  his  son, 
holding  in  close  embmce  the  wretched  Antigone,  who 
had  terminated  her  miseries  by  the  fatal  knot.  The 
.presence  of  Creon  inkates  his  fury:  he  dmws  ^u 


*  Plut.  ia  Pboc.  t.  i.  p.  760.    Aul.  CM.  lib.  7.  c.  S.    Lacian. 
de  Salt.  c.  88.  t.  ii.  p.  285.        »  PeU.  lib.  4.  c.  19.  (  1^ 
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fiword  against  his  father;  then,  piercing  himself  with 
it,  feUs  at  the  feet  of  bis  mistress,  in  whose  arms  he 
temains  locked  till  he  expires. 

Almost  all  these  tragic  events  passed  as  it  were 
before  my  eyes,  or  rather  a  happy  distance  mitigated 
their  horror.  What  then  is  that  art  that  excites  in  me 
Bt  once  such  pleasing  and  such  painfei  sensations ; 
that  strongly  fixes  my  attention  on  calamities,  whidi, 
if  realised,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  support? 
What  a  marvellous  combmation  of  illusions  andre^ 
Cities !  I  flew  to  the  aid  of  the  two  lovers ;  I  detested 
tile  remorseless  auAor  of  their  sorrom^. — ^The  most 
violent  passions  rent  my  soul,  without  ton^enting  it ; 
and  for  the  first  time  I  found  charms  even  in  hatred. 
'  Thirty  tfaousancl  spectators,  melting  into  tjears,  m- 
idouUed  my  emoti<m  and  ddinum^  How  interesting 
lettd  the  prkieess^ppear,  when,  by  the  relentless  guards 
dragged  toward  the  cavern,  her  lofty  and  unconquer- 
able soul,  yielding  to  the  imperious  voice  of  Nature, 
for  a  single  moment  seemed  to  aonfess  weakness^  and 
gave  utterance  to  these  plaintive  accents  : 

^*  Must  I  then,  while  yet  alii^,  slowly  descend 
into  the  mansions  of  the  dead?''  Shall  I  no  more  1)0' 
hold  the  light  of  heaven?'  O  tomb,  O  funereal  bed, 
eternal  habitation!*  There  remains  for  me  but  one 
hope :  thou  wilt  serve  me  as  a  passage  to  rejoin  my 
family,  that  disastrous  family,  of  which  I  perisb  the 
last  and  the  most  wretched/    Again  shall  I  behold 


« Sophocl.  in  AntigOD. T.  93«.        ,  Id. ibid.  v.  891.        'Id. 
ibid.  ▼.  908.        ,  Id.  ii>id.  ▼.  907. 
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the  authors  of  ihy  being ;  and  they  shall  again  bdiold 
me  with  pleasure.  And  thou,  Polynices,  O  my  bro- 
ther !  thou  shalt  know  that,  to  perform  towards  thee 
the  duties  prescribed  by  nature  and  religion,  I  have 
sacrificed  my  youth,  my  life,  my  nuptials,  and  what* 
ever  was  dearest  to  me  in  the  world.  Alas!  all 
abandon  me  in  this  calamitous  moment.  The  The* 
bans  insult  my  sorrows.''  I  have  not  a  friend  from 
whom  I  can  obtain  a  tear.'  I  hear  death,  who  calls 
me,  and  the  gods  are  silait.^  What  are  my  crimes? 
If  my  piety  was  a  crime,  I  ought  to  expiate  it  by  my 
death.  If  my  enemies  are  guilty,  t  wish  them  no 
more  dreadful  punishments  than  those  I  suffer/" 

The  prize  is  not  to  be  adjudged  till  after  the  re- 
{uresentation  of  all  the  pieces.  That  of  Scqphocles 
was  f(dlowed  by  some  others,  to  w^ich  I  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  listen.  I  had  no  more  tears  to  shed,  no 
more  attention  to  bestow. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  copied  the  very  words  of 
my  journal.  I  shall  describe  elsewhere  every  tiling 
relative  to  the  dramatic  art,  and  the  other  spectacles 
which  give  such  splendour  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals. 

■  Sophod.  in  Antigon.  r.  850.        '  Id.  ibid.  v.  894.        '  Id. 
ibid.  V.  d45.        •  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  940. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DenriptUm  of  Athens . 

There  is  not  a  city  in  Greece  which  presents  so 
vast  a  number  of  public  buildings  and  monuments  as 
Athens.  Edifices  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or 
admirable  for  their  elegance,  raise  their  majestic  heads 
on  all  sides.  Masterpieces  of  sculpture  are  extremely 
numerous  even  in  the  public  places,  and  concur  witli 
^e  finest  productions  of  the  pencil  to  embellish  the 
porticos  and  temples.  Here  every  thing  is  animate, 
every  thing  speaks  to  the  eyes  of  the  attentive  spec* 
tator.  The  history  of  the.  monuments  of  this  people 
would  form  the  history  of  their  warlike  achievements, 
their  gratitude,  and  religious  worship. 

It  is  neither  ray  intention  minutely  to  describe 
them,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  communicate  to  the  minds 
of  my  readers  the  impressions  made  on  mine  by  these 
beautiful  works  of  art.  It  is  a  source  of  the  highest 
pleasure  to  a  traveller,  to  have  enjoyed  a  number  of 
pleasing  and  lively  emotions,  the  remembrance  of 
which  is  perpetually  recurring  during  the  course  of  his 
whole  life ;  but  it  is  im(}6s8ible  lor  him  to  participate 
them  with  those  who,  never  having  experienced  the 
same  sensations,  are  always  more  interested  in  the 
recital  of  his  sufferings  than  in  the  narrative  of  his 
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pleasures.  I  shall  imitate  those  guides  who  show  to 
strangers  the  curiosities  of  Olympia  and  Delphi.  I 
shall  conduct  my  reader  into  the  different  quarters  of 
Athens ;  the  point  of  time  shall  be  the  latter  years  of 
my  residence  in  Greece,  and  we  will  begin  by  landing 
at  the  Piraeus.* 

This  harbour,  which  cont^ns  three  lesser  ones,' 
lies  to  the  west  of  those  of  Munychia  and  Phalerum, 
which  are  now  almost  totally  deserted.  Not  less 
than  three  hundred  galleys  have  sometimes  been  col^ 
lected  here  at  once,^  and  it  is  sufficiently  capacious  to 
contain  four  hundred.t*  It  was  first  discovered,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  by  Themistocles,  when  he  conceived 
the  design  of  giving  a  navy  to  the  Athenians.*  Mar- 
kets and  magazines  were  presently  erected,  and  an* 
arsenal  capable  of  famishing  every  thing  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  a  great  number  of  vessels. 

Before  we  set  foot  on  shore,  let  us  cast  our  eyes 
on  the  neighbouring  promontory.  A  square  stone, 
without  any  ornaments,  and  resting  on  a  simple  base, 
forms  the  sepulchral  thonument  of  Themistocles,  his 
body  having  been  brought  hither  from  the  place  of  his 
exfle.*  B^old  those  vessels  that  are  arriving,  those 
that  are  preparing  to  depart,  or  are  already  under  sail : 


*  See  the  plan  of  Athens^  and  note  VI.  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  93.  Pausnn.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  S. 
Le  Roi^  RuiaeB  de  la  Oi^ee^  premise  partie^  p.  Ml .  ^  I'hucjrd. 
lib.  S.  c.  IS.  t  Spon  and  Wheler  observe,  that  t:  is  port  could 
hardly  contain  forty  or  forty-five  of  oar  ships.  *  Strab.  lib.  9. 
p.  S96.  *  Plat,  in  Themist.  t«  i.  p.  m.  Nep.  in  Them,  c  6. 
Died.  Sic  lib,  1 1,  p.  St.        *  PMisan*  lib.  1.  p.  3. 
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observe  those  women  and  children  running  to  the 
shore  to  receive  the  first  embrdcest  or  the  last  farewel, 
of  their  husbands  and  their  fathers ;  those  clerks  of 
the  custom-house  hurrying  to  open  the  bales  which  are 
just  landedi  and  to  affix  their  seals  until  they  have 
paid  the  duty  of  a  fiftieth ;'  those  ma^trates,  those 
inspectors,  who  are  all  in  motion;  soine  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  com  and  flour; '  some  to  give  orders  for 
the  convqrance  of  two-third&  of  it  to  Athens ;  ^  and 
others  employed  in  preventing  frauds,  and  maintaining 
order.* 

Let  us  step  under  one  of  these  porticos  whicb 
surround  the  harbour.^  Here  a  number  of  merchants, 
who  are  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the  Euxine  or 
for  Sicily,  are  borrowing,  at  heavy  interest,  the  mon^. 
they  are  in  want  of,  and  drawing  up  the  contract 
which  ccmtains  the  conditions  of  the  barg£un.^  One  iff 
making  his  deelaraticHi  before,  witnesses,  that  the  mtr* 
ct^ndise  be  has  put  on  board  shall,  in  ci^  ofship^ 
wreck,  be  at  the  risk  of  the  lenders.""  Further  on,  you 
see,  exposed  on  tables,  different  sorts  of  merchandise 
from  the  Bosphorus,'  and  samples  of  corn  recently 
imported  from  Pontus,  Thrace,  Syria,  Egypt,  Lybia, 
and  Sicily.*  Let  us  repair  to  the  square  of  Hippo- 
damus,  so  called  from  the  builder,  an  architect  of 

'Demosth.  in  Laerit.  page  968.  iBneat,  Pbliorc.  cap.  99. 
'  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in  XiYo<^vA.  ^  Dinarch.  et  Aristot.  ap. 
Harpocr.  in  *S«ifMA.      Etym.  Magn.   ibid.  '  Aristot.  ap. 

Harpoer.  in  Ay^fav.  ^Meurs.  jn  Pir.  c.  4.  *  Demosth.  in 
liacrit.  p.  949.  Theophr.  Characl.  c.  93.  *  Demosth.  adv. 
Fhorm.  p.  944.  *  Harpocr.  in  ^«>^.  Polyttn.  Stritag. 
lib.  C.  c.  9.  §  3.        *  Tfaeoph.  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  8.  c.  4< 
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Miletus.^  Here  the  productions  of  all  countHes  are 
accumulated :  this  is  not  the  market  of  Athens^  but 
of  all  Greece.' 

The  Piresus  is  decorated  with  a  theatre,  several 
temples,  and  a  great  number  of  statues.'^  As  the  ex- . 
istence  of  Athens  depends  on  the  safety  of  this  har- 
bour, Themistocles  secured  it  against  a  sudden  attack, 
by  building  that  noble  wall,  which  includes  both  the 
town  of  the  Piraeus  and  the  harbour  of  Munychia. 
This  wall  is  sixty  stadia'  in  length,  and  forty  cubits^ 
high.*  Themistocles  wished  to  raise  it  to  the  height 
of  eighty  cubits/  Its  thickness  is  greater  than  the 
space  occupied  by  two  waggons.  It  was  built  of  huge 
square  stones  fastened  together  on  the  outside  by  iron 
and  leaden  cramps. 

We  will  now  take  the  road  to  Athens,  and  follow 
this  long  wall,  which  extends  from  the  Piraeus  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  a  distance  of  forty  stadia.'  It  was 
Themistocles  likewise  who  planned  this  wall,''  which 
was  completed  under  the  administration  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles.'    Some  years  after  they  built  a  similar  one, 

*  Meurs.  in  Pir.  cap.  5.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  cap.  36.  Isocr. 
Paneg;.  t.  i.  p.  139.  Sopatr.  de  Diy.  Quest,  ap.  Rhet.  Grmc,  t  i. 
p.  305.  ^  Mean.  ibid.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  9.  c.  13.  *  The 
length  waB  S07O  toises^  and  consequently  two  French  leagues  of 
SSOO  toiseSy  and  670  toises,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  more 
(somewhat  above  &i  miles  English).  Its  height  being  40  cubits, 
or  60  Grecian  feet,  was  66  2*3ds  French  feet  (60  l-3d  feet  Eng.}. 
■  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  93.  Appian.  Bell.  Mithrid.  c.  190.  p.  3S5. 
*  Thucyd.  lib.  S.  c.  13.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  395.  Latfrt.  in  Antistb. 
lib.  6.^2.  *  Plut.  in  Them.  t.  i.  p.  It  1.  *  Thucyd.  Ub.  1 . 
c.  107  et  108.  Andocid*  de  Pac.  p.  34.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  1. 1, 
p.  160. 
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though  not  quite  so  long,  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
the  port  of  Phalenim/  This  wall  is  on  our  right. 
The  foundations  of  both  were  laid  in  marshy  ground^ 
which  was  filled  up  with  huge  pieces  of  rock/  By 
tliese  two  walls  of  communication^  now  called  the 
Long  Walls,  the  Piraeus  is  enclosed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Athens,  of  which  it  forms  the  rampart. 
After  the  taking  of  the  city,  they  were  wholly  or  in 
part  demolished;*  but  at  present  they  are  almost 
completely  restored.^ 

The  road  we  are  following  is  frequented  at  all 
times,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  by  a  great  numt^er 
of  people,  attracted  by  the  proximity  of  the  Piraeus, 
its  festivals  and  commerce. 

But  let  us  view  the  cenotaph  before  us.  This  was 
erected  by  the  Athenians,  in  memory  of  Euripides, 
who  died  in  Macedonia.*  Let  us  read  the  first  words 
of  the  inscription :  The  olort  or  Euripides  has 
ALL  Greece  for  a  monument."^  Do  you  see  that 
concourse  of  spectators  near  the  city  gate,  the  litters 
stopping  there,*  and  that  man  upon  a  scaffold  sur- 
rounded by  workmen?  That  is  Praxiteles.  He  is 
going  to  fix  upon  a  base,  that  serves  by  way  of  tomb, 
a  grand  equestrian  statue  which  be  had  just  finished.^ 

We  are  now  in  the  city,  and  close  to  an  edifice 

»  Andocid.  de  Pac.  p.  «4.        ■  Plot,  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  487. 

•  Xen.  Hist.  Gr»c.  lib.  «.  p.  460.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  ««5. 
Pint,  in  Lysand.  t.  i.  p.  441.  *  Xen.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  »S7.  DIod. 
Sic  lib.  14.  p.  305.     Ncpoe.  in  Timotb.  c.  4.   Id.  in  Conon .  c.  4. 

*  Paman.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  p.  6.  '  Antbol.  lib.  5.  p.  373.  Thorn. 
Mag.  in  Vit.  Eorip.  *  Dinarch.  Oral.  adv.  DeiD9f th.  in  Oper. 
Deaosth.  p.  177.        '  Pausan.  lib.  1 .  c.  8.  p.  6. 
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called  Pompeion  ;*  whence  it  is  that  those  pomps^  or 
processions  of  young  men  and  damsels,  set  out,  who 
occasionally  display  themselves  at  the  festivals  cele- 
brated by  the  other  nations.  In  an  adjoining  temple 
dedicated  to  Ceres,  are  admirable  statues  of  that  god- 
dess, Proserpine,  and  young  lacchus ;  all  three  by  the 
hand  of  Praxiteles.*" 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  view  of  those  porticos  that  ex- 
tend along  the  street,  and  which  are  wonderfully  nu- 
merous in  the  city.  Some  stand  detached;  others 
are  contiguous  to  buildings  to  which  they  serve  as 
vestibules.  Philosophers  and  idle  people  spend  part 
of  the  day  here.  In  almost  all  of  them  you  see  paint- 
ings and  statues  of  exquisite  workmanship.  In  that 
where  they  sell  flour,*  you  will  find  a  picture  of  Helen, 
painted  by  Zeuxis.'' 

Let  us  take  this  street  on  our  left ;  it  will  lead  us 
to  the  quarter  of  the  Pnyx,  and  bring  us  near  to  the 
place  where  the  people  hold  some  of  their  assemblies.^ 
This  quarter,  which  is  very  populous,  is  contiguous  to 
that  of  the  Ceramicus,  or  pottery-grounds,  so  called 
from  the  earthen-ware  formerly  fabricated  there:" 
This  extensive  space  is  divided  into  two  parts :  one 
without  the  walls,  where  the  academy  is  situated; 
the  other  within,  in  which  is  the  grand  square,  or 
forum. 

We  will  stop  a  moment  at  the  royal  portico,  which 

«  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  p.  6.  ^  Id.  ibid.  *  Hesych.  in 
'AX^/r.  Aristoph.  In  Eccles.  r.  682.  ^  Eustath.  in  Iliad,  lib. 
11.  p.  868.  lin.  37.  '  Meurs.  de  Popul.  Athen.  in  Toce  Pnyx. 
«  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  19.  p.  710.    Suid.  in  Kepafj.,    Meura.  Ceram. 
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merits  our  attention  in  several  points  of  view.  The 
second  of  the  archons,  styled  the  king-archon,  holds 
his  tribunal  here  :"*  here  too  the  areopagus  sometimes 
assembles.**  The  statues  on  the  roof  are  of  earthen- 
ware, and  represent  Theseus  precipitating  Scyron  into 
the  sea,  and  Aurora  carrying  off  Cephalus.P  That 
figure  in  bronze  which  you  s^  at  the  gate,  is  Pindar. 
He  is  represented  crowned  with  a  diadem,  with  a 
book  on  his  knees,  and  a  lyre  in  his  hand.*>  Thebes, 
his  native  country,  offended  at  the  eulogium  he  ha^ 
bestowed  on  the  Athenians,  having  been  mean  enough 
to  condemn  him  to  a  pecuniary  fine,  Athens  decreed 
him  this  monument,  less  perhaps  from  esteem  for  the 
poet,  than  from  hatred  of  the  Thebans.  Not  far  from 
the  statue  of  Pindar  are  those  of  Conon,  of  his  son 
Timotheus,  and  of  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus/ 

Near  the  royal  portico  is  that  of  Jupiter  Libera- 
tor,' where  Euphranor,  the  painter,  has  lately  repre- 
sented, in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  twelve  gods,  The- 
seus, the  i)eople  of  Athens,  and  that  engagement  of 
thfe  cavalry  in  which  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon, 
attacked  the  Thebans  commanded  by  Epaminondas/ 
They  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  the  painter  has  expressed,  with  all  the  fire  of 
g^us,  the  courage  and  ardour  with  which  both  were 
animated.''  The  Apollo  of  the  adjoining  temple  is  by 
the  same  hand.'' 

"  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  p.  8.  *  Demosth.in  Anstog.  p.  831. 
'  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  p.  8.  «  ^schin.  Epist.  4.  p.  307.  '  Isocr. 
in  Evagor.  t.  iL  p.  98.  DemoBth.  in  Leptin.  p.  551.  Pausan. 
ibid.  "Meurs.  in  Geram.  c.  4.  '  '  Pausan.  ibid.  p.  9.  *Plut, 
de  Glor.  Athen.  t.  ii.  p.  346.        '  Pausan.  ibid. 
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From  the  royal  portico  two  streets  bi'anch  out, 
and  terminate  in  the  forum.  Let  us  take  that  on  the 
right.  It  is  decorated,  as  you  see,  by  a  number  of 
Hcrmae,  the  name  given  to  those  heads  of  Mercury 
supported  by  pedestals  in  the  form  of  a  sheadi. 
Some  of  these  have  been  erected  by  private  indi- 
viduals ;  others,  by  order  of  the  magistrates/  Almost 
all  of  them  record  glorious  achievements.  On  some 
are  inscribed  lessons  of  wisdom.  For  the  latter 
Atliens  is  indebted  to  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus. 
He  had  versified  the  most  sublime  precepts  of  mo- 
rality, and  caused  them  to  be  engraved  on  a  number 
of  Hermae  erected  by  his  orders  in  the  squares,  cross- 
ways,  many  of  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Attica.  On  one,  for  example,  was  inscribed; 
Always  TAKE  justice  for  tour  guide:  on 
another;  Never  violate  the  rights  of  friend- 
ship.' These  maxims,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  to 
render  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country- 
places  so  sententious  as  we  find  ]^^ 

This  street  is  terminated  by  two  porticos  that 
front  the  forum.  The  one  is  that  of  the  Herm»;* 
the  other,  and  most  handsome  of  the  two,  is  called 
the  Pcecile.  In  the  former  are  three  statues  of 
Hermes,  on  which,  after  any  advantages  gained  over 
the  Modes,  they  formerly  inscribed  the  eulof^um, 
decreed  by  the  people,  not  to  the  generals,  but  to  the 


'  Harpocr.  in  £/y^.  '  Plat,  in  Hipp.  t.  ii.  p.  999.  Hcaych. 
in  STirapX'  Said,  in  'Epfi..  *  Arislot.  de  Rhetor,  t.  ii.  p.  579. 
^  Mneslm.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  9.  p.  409. 
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soldiers,  who  had  conquered  under  their  command/ 
At  the  g^te  of  the  Poecile  is  the  statue  of  Solon.** 
The  walls  within  are  covered  with  bucklers,  taken 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  other  nations;*  and 
enriched  with  the  works  of  Polygnotus,  Micon,  Panas* 
nus,  and  other  celebrated  painters.  In  these  pictures, 
the  beauty  of  which  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  de- 
scribe, we  view  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  succours  given 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  Heraclidse,  the  battles  they 
fought  with  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Oenoe,  with  the 
Persians  at  Marathon,  and  with  the  Amazons  in 
Athens  itself/ 

The  forum,  which  is  extremely  spacious,  is  deco- 
rated with  buildings  destined  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  or  the  service  of  the  state;  others  that  some- 
times afford  an  asylum  to  the  wretched,  but  which  are 
too  often  a  shelter  for  the  wicked;  and  statues 
decreed  to  kings  and  individuals  who  have  merited 
well  of  the  republic' 

Follow  me,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  plane-trees 
tliat  embellish  these  places,^  let  us  take  a  turn  along 
one  side  of  the  square.  This  spacious  inclosure  con- 
tains a  temple  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  the  palace  in  which  the  senate  assembles.^  In 
these  edifices,  and  all  around  them,  are  placed  cippi 
and  columns,  on  which  are  engraven  several  of  the 

*iBechiD.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  458.  ^Demosth.  in  Aristog. 
p.  847.  Pansan.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  p.  38.  MUan.  lib.  8.  cap.  16. 
*  PauBan.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  '  Meura.  Athen.  Att.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  '  Id. 
Cermm.  c.  16.  ^  Pint,  in  Cim  .t.  i.  p.  487*  '  Plut.  in  X. 
Rhetor.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  84S.    Suid.  in  Mrflfety. 
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laws  of  Solon,  and  the  decrees  of  the  people.*  T  o 
that  rotunda,  surrounded  by  trees,'  the  prytanes,  in 
^  rotation  of  duty,  go  every  day  to  dine,  and  sometimes 
to  offer    up    sacrifices    for  the    prosperity  of   the 
people." 

In  the  middle  of  ten  statues,  which  give  their 
names  to  the  tribes  of  Athens,"  the  first  archon  holds 
his  tribunal.^  Here  the  eyes  of  the  enchanted  spec- 
tator every  moment  meet  the  works  of  genius.  In  the 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  you  have  seen 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  executed  by  Phidias  ;*'  in  the 
temple  of  Mars,  before  us,  you  will  find  that  of  the 
god,  the  workmanship  of  Alcamenes,  a  pupil  worthy 
of  Phidias.^ 

Similar  monuments  are  to  be  met  with  on  evay 
side  of  the  forum.  There  is  the  camp  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who  are  paid  by  the  republic  to  maintain 
order.*^  There  is  the  place  in  which  the  people 
sometimes  assemble ;  but  it  is  now  covered  with  tents, 
in  which  different  kinds  of  wares  are  exposed  to  sale.* 
Farther  on  you  see  a  crowd,  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  pass  through.  There  are  sold  the  provisions 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  so  numerous  a  people. 
It  is  the  grand  market,  divided  into  several  particular 
ones,  frequented  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  especially 

^  Cycurg.  Orat.  in  Leocr.  p.  165.  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  458. 
Harpocr.  in  oKdiwrBv.  '  Suid.  ct  Hesych.  in  Sxia^.  ■  De- 
mosth.  (le  Fals.  Leg.  p.  339.  Ulp.  ibid.  p.  388.  Pausan.  lib.  1. 
c.  5.  p.  12.  Meurs.  Ccram.  c.  7.  ■  Pausan.  ibid.  'Suid,  in 
"Afxfyy.  «*  Pausan.  ibid.  c.  3.  p.  9.  '^  Id.  ibid.  c.  8.  p.  20. 
'  Meurs.  Ceram.  c.  16.  *  Demostb.  in  Lor.  p.  501.  Id.  in  Nesr. 
p.  875.  Taylor,  Not.  in  Demostb^  p.  620.    Harpocr.  in  P/^/kt. 
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from  nine  o'clock  till  noon.  Collectors  attend  there 
to  receive  the  duties  laid  on  every  thing  that  is  sold, 
and  magistrates  to  superintend  what  is  passing.  I 
shall  mention  to  you  two  very  wise  laws,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  this  untractable  and  tumultuous  populace. 
The  one  prohibits  any  man  from  reproaching  the 
lowest  citizen  with  living  by  the  profit  of  his  traffic  in 
the  market/  the  government  wishing  to  prevent  a 
useful  profession  from  being  treated  as  an  object  of 
contempt.  The  other  forbids  any  person  to  employ 
&l$ehood  for  the  purpose  of  exaction.''  Vanity  has 
nwntained  the  former  of  these,  but  interest  has  ren- 
dered the  latter  of  no  effect.  As  the  forum  is  the 
iQOSt  frequented  part  of  the  city,  workmen  of  all  kinds 
endeavour  to  reside  near  it,""  and  houses  let  there  at  a 
higjb^  price  )lhan  elsewhere. 

I  am  now  about  to  conduct  you  to  the  temple  of 
Theseusy  built  by  Cimon,  some  years  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  Though  smaller  than  that  of  Minerva, 
of  which  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  built  after  the  same 
model/  it  is,  like  that,  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  a 
very  elegant  architecture.  Skilful  painters  have  en- 
riched it  with  their  immortal  labours.' 

After  passing  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
by  that  of  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  the 
Prytaneum,  where  some  citizens  who  have  rendered 

*  Demosth.  in  EabuL  p.  886.  *  Id.  in  Lept.  p.  543.  Ulpian. 
ibid.  p.  570.  Hyperid.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  narx  t^v,  &c.  ■  Ljs. 
adv.  Delat  p.  413.  '  Le  Roi^  Ruines  de  la  Gr^ce^  t.  i.  p.  18. 
*  Paiuan.  lib.  1.  c.  17.  p.  40. 
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signal  services  to  the  istate  are  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  republic,^  we  are  now  arrived  at  the 
street  of  the  tripods,*"  which  should  be  rathar  named 
the  street  of  triumphs;  for  here  it  is,  in  fact,  that  the 
glory  of  the  victors  in  those  contests  that  embellish 
our  festivals  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  annually  deposited. 
I  mean  those  trials  of  skill  which  take  place  between 
musicians  or  dancers  of  different  ages,  each  tribe 
naming  its  own  candidates.  That  which  has  gained 
the  victory  dedicates  a  tripod  of  brass  sometimes  in 
a  temple,  sometimes  in  a  house  they  have  built  in  this 
street/  You  see  those  numerous  offerings  on  the 
roofs,  or  in  the  inside,  of  the  elegit  buildings  we 
hJBive  on  each  side  of  us."*  They  are  accompanied  with 
inscriptions,  which,  according  to  circumstances,  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  chief  archon  of  the  tribe  that 
has  been  victorious;  of  the  citizen  who,  under  the 
denomination  of  choragus,  had  the  regulation  of  the 
performers ;  of  the  poet  who  composed  the  verses ; 
of  the  master  who  had  the  direction  of  the  chorus ; 
and  of  the  musician  who  accompanied  the  songs  with 
his  flute/  Let  us  approach.  Behold  the  vanquishers 
of  the  Persians  here  celebrated  for  having  appeared 
at  the  head  of  choruses !  Read  under  that  tripod : 
The  tribe  Antiochis  oained  the  prize  ;  Aris- 

TIDES  WAS  CHORAGEUS ;  ArCHESTRATUS  COMPOSED 


•  Meura.  de  Ath.  Alt.  lib.  1.  c.7  ct  8.  ^  Athen.  lib.  W.  p. 
S4«  et  543.  Paasan.  lib.  i:  c.  80.  p.  46.  «  Chandler,  In- 
Bcript  part  9.  p.  48.  *  Pavsan  lib.  1.  e.  90.  p.  46.  *  Vandal. 
Dissert,  de  Gynmas*  c.  5.  p.  672.  Cbandl.  TraTels  in  Gh«ece, 
p.  99. 
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THE  piece/    Under  that  other;   Themistocles 

WAS  CHORAGEUS  ;  PhRYNICUS  WROTE  THE  TRA- 
GEDY ;  Adihantus  was  archon.** 

The  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which 
surround  us,  astonish  as  much  by  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship,  as  by  the  motives  that  produced, 
them ;  but  all  their  beauties  vanish  before  the  satyr 
you  are  about  to  see  in  that  edifice,^  esteemed  by 
Praxiteles  one  of  the  finest  of  his  productions,  and 
ranked  by  the  public  among  the  master-pieces  of  art. 

The  street  of  the  tripods  leads  to  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  but  fitting  that  the  trophies  should 
be  erected  near  the  field  of  battle ;  for  it  is  at  the 
liieatre  that  the  choruses  of  the  respective  tribes 
usually  dispute  the  palm.^  There  also  it  is  that  ibe 
people  sometimes  assemble,  either  to  deliberate  on 
aflbirs  of  state,  or  to  be  present  at  the  representation 
of  tragedies  and  comedies.  At  Marathon,  at  Salamis, 
and  Plataea,  the  Athenians  triumphed  only  over  the 
Persians ;  here  they  have  triumphed  over*  all  the  na- 
.tions  now  existing,  perhaps  over  all  that  are  yet  to 
be  bom ;  and  the  names  of  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  shall  not  be  less  celebrated  in  future  ages, 
than  those  of  Miltiades,  Aristides,  and  Themistocles. 

Opposite  to  the  theatre  is  one  of  tlie  most  ancient 
temples  of  Athens  i^  that  of  ^Bacchus,  sumamed  the 

^Flot.  in  Aristid.  t.  i.  p.  318.  '  Id.  in  Them.  1. 1.  p.  114. 
*  (See  note  VII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  Pausan.  lib.  1. 
c.  M.  p.  46.  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  8.  p.  653.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  591. 
'  Demotth.  in  Mid.  p.  606  et  618.  ^  Demosth.  in  Necr.  p. 
873.    Ftosan.  lib.  1.  c.  90.  p.  46. 
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god  of  the  wine-press.  It  is  situate  in  the  quarter  of 
the  marshes/  and  is  opened  only  once  a  year.""  In  the 
wide  space  in  wliich  it  stands,  public  spectacles  were 
formerly  exhibited  on  certain  festivals,  before  the 
theatre  was  built.** 

At  length  we  are  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
that  lead  up  to  the  citadel."*  Observe  how  the  pros- 
pect extends  and  becomes  more  beautiful  on  all  sides 
as  you  ascend.  Cast  your  eyes  to  the  left,  on  that 
cavern,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  consecrated  to  Pan, 
near  to  that  fountain.^  There  Apollo  received  the 
favours  of  Creusa,  daughter  of  king  Erechtheus,  and 
there  he  receives  at  this  day  the  homage  of  the 
Athenians,  eyer  attentive  to  sanctify  the  foibles  of 
their  divinities. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  while  before  that  superb  edifice 
of  tlie  Doric  order,  which  now  presents  itself  to  view. 
This  is  called  the  Propylaea,  or  vestibules  of  the 
citadel.  Pericles  had  them  built  of  marble,  after  the 
designs  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  architect 
Mnesicles.''  They  were  begun  under  the  archonship 
of  Euthymenes,**^  but  not  comfdeted  till  five  years 
after;  and  are  said  to  have  cost  two  thousand  and 
twelve  talents,t  an  exorbitant  sum,  exceeding  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  the  republic. 

'  Athen.  lib.  11.  c.  3.  p.  465.  Isasus  ap.  Harpocr.  'Ex  Aiftv. 
Heaych.  in  A/jutv.  •  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  16.  •  Hesych.  in 
'£«*!  Ai^y.  *  AtheniaD  eoiiifl  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France. 
»  Eurip.  in  Idn.  v.  17,  501>  936.  Pausan.  lib.  l..c.  2S.  p.  68. 
Lueian.  in  bis  Accus.  t.  ii.  p.  801.  *  Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  160. 
*  The  year  437  before  Christ.  f  10,864,800  livres  (46«,700/.) 
'  Heliod.  ap.  Harpocr.  et  ^uid.in  UTfoi'uA. 
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The  temple  we  have  on  our  left  is  dedicated  to 
Victory.  Let  U6  step  into  the  buildings  on  the  right, 
to  admire  the  paintings  which  adorn  its  walls,  and 
are  principally  the  work  of  Polygnotus."  I^t  us  re- 
turn to  the  centre  of  the  building,  examine  the  six 
beautiful  columns  which  support  the  pediment,  and 
walk  through  the  vestibule  divided  into  three  parts  by 
a  double  row  of  Ionic  pillars,  terminated  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  five  doors,  through  which  we  distinguish' 
the  columns  of  the  peristyle  that  looks  .towards  the 
inside  of  the  citadel.^*  Observe,  in  passing,  those 
large  blocks  of  marble  which  compose  the  ceiling,  and 
sustain  the  roof. 

We  are  now  in  the  citadel.''  Observe  the  im- 
mense number  of  statues  which  gratitude  and  religion 
have  erected  here,  and  on  which  the  chisels  of  Myron, 
Phidias,  Alcamenes,  and  other  artists  of  renown,  seem 
to  have  bestowed  animation.  Here  Pericles,  Phor- 
mio,  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and  other  Athenian 
generals,  will  live  for  ever.  Their  noble  statues  are 
intermingled,  without  distinction,  with  those  of  the 
gods." 

This  kind  of  apotheosis  made  a  forcible  impres* 
sion  on  me  on  my  first  arrival  in  Greece.  I  thought 
I  beheld  in  every  city  two  classes  of  citizens ;  those 
who  at  their  deaths  were  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
those  on  whom  the  arts  bestow  an  eternal  existence. 

'  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  2S.  p.  51.  ^  Le  RoU  Ruines  de  la  Gr^ee, 
part  2.  p.  13  et  47*  PaOMtn.  ibid.  *  See  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  PropylsBa )  and  note  VIII.  of  Vol.  I.  '  Meurt.  in 
Cecrop.        '  Pausan.  lib.  1.  passin. 
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The  one  I  considered  as  the  children  of  men,  the 
second  as  the  sons  of  glory.  But  at  length,  from 
seeing  so  great  a  number  of  statues,  I  have  no  longer 
been  able  to  distinguish  the  two  classes. 

Let  us  approach  these  two  altars.  Revere  the 
first ;  it  is  the  altar  of  Modesty :  affectionately  em- 
brace the  second  ;  it  is  that  of  Friendship.'  Read 
on  that  column  of  bronze  a  decree  which  proscribes 
and  devotes  to  opprobrium  a  citizen  and  his  posterity, 
for  receiving  Persian  gold  to  corrupt  the  Greeks.' 
Thus  are  evil  actions  immortalized  to  produce  good 
ones,  and  good  to  stimulate  to  still  better.  Lift  up 
your  eyes  and  admire  the  work  of  Phidias.  Yonder 
is  the  colossal  statue  of  bronze  which  the  Athenians 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.^ 

All  the  districts  of  Attica  are  under  the  protection 
of  this  goddess,**  but  it  should  appear  that  she  has 
fixed  her  residence  in  the  citadel.  What  innumerable 
statues,  altars,  and  edifices  in  her  honour !  Among 
these  statues  there  are  three,  the  materials  and  work- 
manship of  M'hich  exhibit  the  progress  of  luxury  and 
the  arts.  The  first  is  so  antique,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven:*  it  is  shapeless,  and  of 
olive  wood.  The  second,  which  I  have  just  shown 
you,  is  the  work  of  an  age,  when,  finom  among  all 
the  vkrious  kinds  of  metals,  the  Athenians  only  made 
use  of  iron  to  obtain  success,  and  brass  to  eternise  it. 

'  Hesych.  in  Al&r;.  "  Demostb.  Philip.  4.  p.  91.  Id.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  ZS6.  Plat,  in  Themist.  t.  i.  p.  114.  *  Demostb. 
de  Ftis.  Leg.  p.  SS6.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  S3,  p.  67.  ^  Paussn. 
ibid.  c.  S6.  p.  $5.        *  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  86.  p.  63. 
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The  third,  which  we  shall  see  presendyi  was  sculp- 
tured by  order  of  Pericles,  and  is  of  gold  and  ivory/ 

Here  we  meet  with  a  temple  consisting  of  two 
chapels,  one  dedicated  to  Minerva  Polias,  the  other  to 
Neptune  Erechtheus.*  Remark  the  manner  in  which 
fabulous  traditions  may  sometimes  be  reconciled  with 
historical  fieicts.  You  are  here  shown,  on  one  side,  the 
olive  tree  which  sprang  out  of  the  earth  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  goddess,  and  which  has  so  greatly  multi- 
plied in  Attica ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  well,  whence 
they  pretend  that  Neptune  caused  the  water  of  the  sea 
to  gush  out/  By  such  bounties  was  it  that  these  di- 
vinities aspired  to  the  honour  of  bestowing  their  names 
on  this  rising  city.  The  gods  decided  in  favour  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  and  the  Athenians  for  ages  preferred  agriculture 
to  commerce/  Since  they  have  combined  these  two 
sources  of  wealth,  they  divide  dieir  homage  in  the 
same  hallowed  place  between  both  their  bene&ctors, 
and,  to  complete  the  conciliation,  have  erected  one 
common  altar,  which  they  call  the  altar  of  oblivion/ 

Before  the  statue  of  the  goddess  is  suspended  a 
golden  lamp,  above  which  is  the  6gure  of  a  palm-tree, 
of  the  same  metal,  that  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  The 
lamp  bums  nig^t  and  day,^  and  the  oil  is  renewed  but 
once  a  year.  The  wick,  which  is  made  of  amianthus,^ 


*  Schol.  in  Demoath.  Orat.  adv.  Androt.  p.  440.  *  Meun. 
Cecrop.  c.  90.  '  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  65.  Paiisan.  lib.  1.  cap.  26. 
p.  M.  Meun.  Cecrop.  cap.  19.  *  Plut.  in  Themist.  t.  i.  p. 
191.  ^  Plut.  Syinpos.  lib.  9.  quMt.  6.  t  ii.  p.  ^41.  *  Paiis. 
Ub.  i.  c.  96.  p.  es.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  W6.  ^  Salinas,  in  SdUn. 
t.  i.  p.  178. 
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is  never  consumed,  and  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  tunnel 
concealed  under  the  foliage  of  the  palm.  This  lamp 
is  the  work  of  Callimachus,  and  so  highly  finished  as 
to  incline  those  who  view  it  to  wish  that  it  had  more 
of  graceful  negligence ;  but  this  was  the  general  fault 
of  that  too  careful  artist.  He  lost  sight  of  perfection 
by  striving  to  attain  it ;  and  by  being  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  persons  of  real 
taste.^ 

In  this  part  of  the  temple  was  preserved  the  rich 
cimeter  of  Mardonius,  who  commanded  the  Persian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Platoea ;  and  the  cuirass  of  Ma- 
sistiuS)  who  fought  at  the  head  of  die  cavalry ."^  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  Parthenon  was  likewise  to  be  seen  the 
throne,  with  silver  feet,  on  which  Xerxes  placed  him* 
self  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis;''  and 
in,  the  sacred  treasury  were  preserved  the  remains  of 
the  spoils  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Persians."*  These 
spoils,  the  greatest  part  of  which  have  been  carried  off 
in  our  time  by  sacrilegious  hands,  were  trophies  that 
furnished  a  subject  of  pride  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
present  day,  as  if  they  had  acquired  them  by  their  ' 
own  valour ;  like  those  families  who,  having  foimerly 
produced  great  men,  endeavour  to  make  us  forget 
what  they  now  are,  by  the  memory  of  what  they  have 
been. 

^  Plin.  lib.  34.  «ap.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  65B.  Fausan.  ibid.  "  De- 
mo8th.  in  Tixnocr.  p.  793.  Ulplan.  in  3  Olynth.  p.  45.  Sdiol. 
Tfaucyd.  Iq  lib.  8.  cap.  18.  Pausui.  ibid.  cap.  97.  p.  64.  "  De- 
motlh.  in  Timocr.  p.  798.  Harpocr.  in  'App^u^.  *  Thacyd. 
lib.  8.  c.  13. 
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That  other  building,  called  Opisthodomos,  is  the 
public  treasury.^  It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall. 
Treasurers,  chosen  annually  by  lot,  deposit  there  the 
sums  placed  by  the  senate  in  their  hands  ;"*  and  the 
chief  of  the  prytanes,  who  is  changed  every  day,  is 
entrusted  with  the  key/ 

Your  eyes  have  long  been  turning  towards  that 
famous  temple  of  Minerva,  one  of  the  noblest  orna- 
ments of  Athens,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Parthenon.  Before  you  enter  it,  permit  me  to  read 
you  a  letter  I  wrote,  on  my  return  from  Persia,  to 
Othancs,  one  of  the  magi,  with  whom  I  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  during  my  residence  at  Suza.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Greece,  and  wished 
to  inform  himself  of  the  customs  of  difierent  nations. 
As  he  had  requested  from  me  some  explanations  re- 
specting the  Grecian  temples,  the  following  was  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  him : 

^'  You  assert  that  we  ought  not  to  represent  the 
Deity  under  a  human  form^  nor  circumscribe  his  pre- 
sence within  the  limits  of  a  structure  built  by  men.' 
But  you  would  not  have  advised  Gambyses,  when  in 
Egypt,  to  insult  die  objects  of  religious  worship/  nor 
Xerxes  to  destroy  the  temples  and  statues  of  Greece."" 
These  princes,   superstitious  even  to  extravagance, 

'  Meurs.  Cecrop.  c.  26.  ^  Arist  ap.  Harpocr.  in  Taju..  Poll, 
lib.  8.  e.  9.  §  97.  '  Argum.  Orat.  Demosthen.  Androt.  p.  697. 
Suid.  in  Eifiarar,  *  Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  131.  Cicer.  de  Leg. 
lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  iii.  p.  145.  '  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  K,  S9,  &c. 
"  JEachyl.  in  Fers.  v.  811.  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  109.  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  5.  p.  339. 
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knew  not  that  a  nation  pardons  violence  more  readily 
than  contempt,  and  deems  itself  d^ased  whatever 
what  it  holds  in  reverence  is  despised  and  profaned. 
Greece  has  forbidden  the  restoration  of  the  sacred 
monuments  overthrown  by  the  Persians/  These 
await  the  moment  of  vengeance ;  and  should  the  Greeks 
ever  carry  their  victorious  arms  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  King,  they  will  remember  Xerxes,  and 
reduce  your  cities  to  ashes/ 

^^  The  Greeks  borrowed  the  idea'  and  the  form  of 
their  temples  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  proportions 
of  the  architecture^  which  they  have  employed  in  these 
edifices  are  more  elegant,  or  such  at  le^t  as  are  more 
conformable  to  their  taste. 

**  I  shall  not  undertake  to  g^ve  you  a  minute  descrip- 
tion  of  their  different  parts,  but  send  you  the  plan  of 
that  erected  in  honour  of  Theseus.*  Four  walls,  dis- 
posed in  form  of  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square, 
constitute  the  nave  or  body  of  the  building.  Its  prin- 
cipal decoration  and  chief  merit  is  exterior,  and  is  as 
distinct  from  it  as  the  dresses  that  distinguish  the 
various  classes  of  citizens.     This  consists  in  a  portico  i 

that  runs  round  the  building,  and  of  which  the  columns, 
founded  on  a  base  composed  of  several  steps,  support 
an  entablature  crowned  by  a  pediment  at  the  anterior 

*  Isocr.  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  203.  Lycurg.  cont.  Leocr.  part  9.  p. 
1S8.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  cap.  35.  p.  887.  Diod.  lib.  11.  p.  U. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  17.  p.  545.  Strab.  lib.  15.  p.  730.  Qaint.  Curt, 
lib.  5.  cap.  7.  *  Hcrodot.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  *  Voyage  de  Norden, 
pi.  132.  Pococke^  t.  i.  pi.  44,  45^  &c.  Mofaiq.  de  Paleatr.  in 
the  Mem.  de  T Acad,  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxx.  p.  503.  »  See  the 
plan,  elevation,  and  view  of  the  temple  of  Theseus. 
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and  posterior  extremities.  This  portico  gives  equal 
grace  and  majesty  to  the  edifice,  and  contributes  to  the 
splendour  of  the  ceremonies,  by  the  great  number  of 
spectators  which  it  can  contain,  and  shelter  from  the 
weather.^ 

"  In  the  vestibule  are  vases  of  lustral  water/  and 
altars  on  which  the  sacrifices  ieu-e  usually  offered."^ 
From  hence,  as  we  enter  the  temple,  the  statue  of  the 
divinity,  and  votive  ofierings  dedicated  by  the  piety  of 
the  people,  are  seen.  It  has  no  light  but  what  it  re* 
ceives  firom  the  entrance."  *  • 

"  The  plan  you  have  before  you  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  and  the  taste  of  the  artist. 
As,  for  instance,  in  the  dimensions.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter,  at  Olympia,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long,  ninety-five  broad,  and  sixty-eight  in  height.^ 
That  of  Jupiter,  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,'  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
wide,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  high.f 

^  VitruT.  lib.  3.  o.  2.  p.  48.  *  Casaub.  in  Theophr.  c.  16. 
p.  186.  Daport.  {bid.  p.  456.  *  Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Taur.  v.  78. 
Poll.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  i6,  &c.  *  See  note  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the 
▼olpme.  Voyag.  de  Spon.  t.  ii.  p.  89.         '  Pausan.  lib.  5. 

€.  10.  p.  398.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  IS.  p.  20S.  f  Length  of  the 
temple  of  Olympia^  817  French  feet,  8  inches,  8  lines,  (838 
feet  9  inches  English) ;  its  breadth,  89  feet,  8  inches,  8  lines, 
(95  leet  English) ;  iu  height,  64  feet,  8  inches,  8  lines,  (68  feet 
7  inches  English).  Length  of  the  temple  of  Agrigentum,  381 
feet,  1  inch,  4  lines,  (343  feet  English)  -,  its  breadth,  151  feet, 
1  inch,  4  lines,  (161  feel  4  inches  English)  |  its  hdghti,  113 
feet,  4  lines,  (190  feet  8  inches  English).  Winkelmann  (Riecueil 
de  ses  Lettres,  1. 1.  p.  888)  presumes,  with  reason,  that  the 
breadth  of  this  temple  was  160  Grecian  feet,  instead  of  60,  as 
the  text  of  Diodoms,  as  we  now  ha^e  it,  imports. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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^^  It  admite  a)do  ci  variety  in  ihe  number  of  co- 
lumns. Sometknes  we  find  two,  four,  six,  eight,  and 
even  as  many  as  ten,  in  the  two  fronts ;  sometimes  they 
are  placed  only  at  the  anterior  front.  In  some 
temples  a  double  portico  is  formed  round  the  whole 
building  by  two  rows  of  columns. 

"  Variety  is  also  admitted  in  the  ornaments  and 
proportions  of  the  columns  and  entablature ;  and  here 
the  genius  of  the  Greeks  shines  forth.  After  various 
experiments,  having  combined  their  ideas  and  dis- 
coveries into  a  system,  they  composed  two  species  or 
orders  of  architecture,  each  possessing  a  distinctive 
character  and  peculiar  beauties ;  the  one  more  ancient, 
more  masculine,  and  more  substantial,  called  the  Do- 
ric ;  the  other,  more  light  and  elegant,  distinguished 
1^  the  name  of  the  Ionic.  I  shall  say  noting  of  the 
Corinthian,  as  it  does  not  essentially  difier  from  the 
two  others.** 

^^  In  fine,  a  variety  may  al;30  have  place  in  the 
interior  parts  of  these  structures.  Some  contain  a 
sanctuary  not  to  be  entered  by  the  profane  :^  others 
are  divided  into  several  compartments.  Some  there 
are  in  which,  besides  the  principal  gate  of  entrance, 
there  is  a  second  at  the  opposite  extremity,  or  one, 
the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  one  or  two  ranges 
of  columns.* 

"  The  better  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  form 

^  Le  Roi,  Ruines  de  la  Gr^ce^  p.  15.  de  TEssai  sur  THistoire 
de  r^rchitect.  *  Valer.  Max.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  §  12.  Poll  lib.  1. 
G.  1.  §  8.  Cm.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  3.  c.  105.  *  See  note  IX.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  the  teog^les  of  Greece,  I  shall  annex  two  drawings 
tQ  my  letter,  in  which  you  will  find  represented  the 
front  and  general  view  of  the  Parthenon,  at  the  citadel 
of  Atbeas.**^  I  shall  likewise  send  you  the  work  com- 
posed by  Ictinus  on  this  beautiful  structure."  Ictinus 
was  one  of  the  two  architects  employed  by  Pericles  in 
the  building  of  this  temple ;  the  name  of  the  other 
was  Callicrates/ 

^'  From  whatever  quarter  the  traveller  arrives, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  he  views  it  rearing  up  its 
lofty  head  above  the  city  and  the  citadel.'  It  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  built  of  that  beautiful  white 
marble  found  in  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  a  moun- 
jtain /(tf  Attica.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  about 
two  iiundred  and  twenty-six  broad,  and  about  sixty- 
IMoe  in  hei^t-t  The  portico  is  double  at  the  twQ 
fronts,  and  sii^e  on  each  side.  Along  the  exterior 
fftce  of  the  nave  runs  a  frize  or  architrave,  on  which 
is  represented  a  procession  in  honour  of  Minerva."" 
These  basso-relievos  have  added  greatly  to  the  &me 
iOf  the  artists  by  whom  they  were  executed. 

^'  Within  this  temple  is  that  statue  so  celebrate^ 
for  its  size,  the  richness  of  its  materials,  and  the  ex- 
qiiinte  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  JBy  the  sublime 
imyes^  that  irradiates  the  features  and  the  whole 
figure  of  Minerva,  we  easily  recognise  the  hand  of 


*  Sec  the  plan,  elevation,  and  view  of  the  Parthenon.  "  Vi- 
trnv.  Pmf.  lib.  7.  p.  1«5.  ^  Pl«t.  in  Pcricl.  t.  i.  p.  159.  Strab. 
lib.  9.  p.  395.  Pausan.  c.  41.  p.  685.  '  Le  Roi,  Ruines  de  IfL 
Gr^ccj  part  1.  p.  8.  f  See  note  X.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
^  Chiuidier*0  Traveli  in  Greece,  p.  51. 
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Phidias.  The  ideas  of  this  artist  were  so  sublime^ 
that  he  has  succeeded  better,  if  possible,  in  the  repre* 
sentation  of  the  gods,  than  in  that  of  mortals.''  We 
are  almost  tempted  to  say  that  he  had  viewed  the 
latter  from  too  great  a  height,  but  the  former  on  a 
near  approach. 

"  This  figure  is  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  god- 
dess is  erect,  covered  with  the  segis  and  a  long  tunic/ 
holding  in  one  hand  a  lance,  in  the  other  a  victory 
near  four  cubits  high.*  H^  helmet,  on  which  is  a 
sphynx,  is  ornamented  on  each  side  with  two  griffins. 
On  the  outside  of  the  shield,  which  lies  at  the  feet  of 
the  goddess,  Phidias  has  represented  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons ;  on  the  inside,  the  combat  of  the  gods  and 
giants ;  on  her  buskins,  that  of  the  Lapithe  and  Cea* 
taurs ;  and  on  the  pedestal,  the  birth  of  Pandora,  and 
a  variety  of  other  subjects.  The  visible  parts  of  tiie 
body  are  of  ivory,  except  the  eyes,  the  iris  of  which  is 
imitated  by  a  particular  kind  of  stone.^  This  aUe 
artist  has  exhibited  a  wonderful  degree  of  taste  in  the 
execution  of  his  work,  and  proved  that  his  genius  still 
retained  its  superiority  even  in  the  most  minute  de- 
tails.^ 

'^  Before  he  began  this  statue,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  an  account,  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  of  the 

•  Qiiintn.  Ub.  19.  c.  10.  p.  744.  '^  Paosao.  lib.  1.  c  94.  p. 
67  91 S8.  Plin.  lib.  36.  c.  5.  t.  u.  p.  796.  Max.  Tyr.  diss.  14. 
p.  156.  Arrian.  in  Epict.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  p.  908.  *  The  cubit 
among  the  Greeks  being  one  of  their  feet  and  a  half,  the 
height  of  the  figure  was  36  of  our  feet  and  10  inches  (39  feet 
4  inches)  ;  and -that  of  the  victory^  5  feet  8  inches  (6  feet  Eng- 
lish). ' »  Plat.  in.  Hipp.  t.  iii.  p.  990.  Plin.  Hb.  37.  p.  787  et 
788.        «  Plin.lib.  36.  c.  5.  t.  iL  p.  796. 
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iimteriab  which  he  intended  to  employ.  He  gave  the 
preferaice  to  marble,  because  its  splendour  subsists 
longest  Thus  far  he  was  listened  to  with  attention ; 
but  when  he  added  that  it  was  the  cheapest,  he  was 
commanded  to  say  no  more,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  statue  should  be  formed  of  gold  and  ivory/ 

"  For  this  purpose  the  purest  gold  was  selected, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  quantity  of  tlie 
wei^t  of  forty  talents.*'  Phidias,  by  the  suggestions 
of  Pericles,  applied  this  in  such  a  way  as  easily  to  ad^ 
mit  of  being  taken  off.  Two  motives  induced  Pericles 
to  give  this  advice.  He  foresaw  that  a  time  might 
come  when  it  should  be  necessary  to  employ  this  gold 
for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  state,  a  measure  which 
he  in  fact  proposed  at  the  banning  of  the  Pelopk>|i- 
nesian  war.*  He  foresaw  likewise  that  himself  as 
well  as  Phidias,  might  hereafter  be  accused  of  having 
affiled  part  of  it  to  other  purposes,  and  of  this  they 
afterwards  really  were  accused;  but  by  the  precau*- 
tions  they  had  used,  the  slanderous  charges  only  re- 
dounded to  the  dishonour  of  their.enemies.t 

^'  Phidias  was  reproached  likewise  with  having 
sculptured  his  own  portrait,  with  that  of  his  patron, 
on  the  shield  of  Minerva.     He  had  there  represented 


'  Val.  Max.  lib.  1.  c  1. 1  7.  *  The  proporiioD  of  thevaliie 
•f  gold  to  silver  was  then  as  thirteen  to  one:  these  Ibrty  talented 
therefore,  were  worth  about  three  millioiM  of  livret  {m,000l, 
sterling).  See  note  XI.  at  tlie  end  of  the  Toltinie,  on  the  quantity 
of  gold  employed  to  ornament  this  statue.  '  Thncyd.  lib.  52. 
e.  IS.  '  Id.  ibid.  -  Flut.  in  Perid.  t.  i.  p.  169.  f  See 
note  XII.  At  the  end  of  the  rolmme. 
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himself  in  the  character  of  an  old  man  in  the  act  of 
throwing  a  huge  stone ;  and  it  is  pretended  that,  by 
an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  this  figure  was  so 
connected  with  the  whole  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
remove  it,  without  disuniting  and  totally  destroying 
the  statue.*  Pericles  appears  fighting  with  an  Ama- 
zon. His  arm  extended,  and  holding  a  javelin,  hides 
fi-om  the  spectator  one  half  of  his  countenance.  The 
object  of  the  artist  in  this  partial  concealment,  is  only 
to  engage  the  attention  of  curiosity. 

*'  To  this  temple  is  annexed  a  treasury,  in  which 
individuals  deposit  such  sums  of  money  as  they  choose 
not  to  keep  at  home.     There,  likewise,  are  preserved 
the  offerings  made  to  the  goddess,  which  consist  of 
crowns,  vases,  and  little  figures  of  the  divinities,  of 
gold  or  silver.     The  Athenian  women  likewise  fre- 
quently niake  offerings  in  this  temple,  of  their  rio^, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces.     These  are  entrusted  to  the 
tj[*easurers  bf  the  goddess,  who  have  them  under  their 
care  during  the  year  they  remain  in  office ;  on  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  they  deliver  to  their  successors 
a  list  specifying  the  weight  of  each  article,  and  the 
tiame  of  the  donor.     The  inventory,  which  is  imme- 
diately cut  in  marble,'  is  a  testimonial  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  keepers,  and  an  incentive  to  private  liberality. 
"  This    temple,    that    of  Theseus,    and    some 
others,   constitute  the  triumph  of  architectirfd  arid 
sculpture.     Were  I  to  expatiate    at    large  on   the 

'  De  Mund.  sp.  Aristot.  t.  i.  p.  613.  Cictr.  Orat.  t.  71. 1 1 
p.  481 .  Id.  tuacul.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  t.  li.  p.  245.  '  Chandl.  In- 
script,  in  notis^  part  9.  p.  xv.    Poll.  lib.  10.  c.  38.  §  186. 
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i)eauties  of  the  wkole^  and  on  the  elegance  of  the 
minuter  parts,  I  could  add  nothing  to  this  eulogium. 
Be  not  amazed  at  the  prodigious  number  of  edifices 
erected  in  honour  of  the  gods.  As  manners  become 
more  depraved,  laws  have  been  proportionally  multi- 
plied to  prevent  crimes,  and  altars  to  expiate  them 
become  more  numerous :  besides  that  such  monumenta 
embellish  a  city,  encourage  the  arts,  and  are  in  general 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy ;  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils  taken  in  war  is  always  destined  to 
maintain  the  magnificence  of  religious  worship." 

Sudi  was  the  answer  I  wrote,  to  Othan^s,  the 
aiagqs.  At  present,  without  going  out  of  the  citadel, 
we  will  take  different  positions,  that  will  successively 
display  the  whole  city  to  our  view. 

Of  late  yebrs^  it  has  extendi  towards  the  south- 
west, commerce  daily  attrdcting  the  inhabitants  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pir»us.  On  that  side,  and  to  the  west, 
we  see»  in  the  environs  of  the  citadel,  at  different  in- 
tervals, rocks  and  eminMc6s'  covered  in  general  with 
houaes.  On  our  right  we  have  the  rising  ground  on 
which  stands  the  Areopagus,  on  the  left  that  of  the 
MuACUm,  and  towards  the  centre  that  of  the  Pnyx, 
where,  as  I  have  said,  the  general  assembly  is  some- 
times held.  We  here  may  observe  to  what  a  height 
the  two  parties  that  divide  Athens  carry  their  mutual 
jealousy.  As  firom  the  top  of  thb  hill  the  Firsts 
may  be  distinctly  seen,  there  was  a  tame  when  the 
omtors,  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  harbour,  used 
evtey  Urt  to  induoe  the  people  to  sacrifice  every  other 

*  Wbd.  Journ.boak  5.  p.  838.    Spon.  Chandl.  kc. 
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object  to  their  navy.  The  partisans  of  the  aristocracy 
deeply  offended  at  this,  alleged  that  the  first  l^lators 
had  only  favoured  agriculture,  and  that  Themistocles, 
by  uniting  the  city  to  the  Piraaus,  and  thus  connecting 
the  sea  and  land,  had  increased  the  number  of  the 
sailors,  and  the  power  of  the  multitude.  Accordingly, 
after  the  taking  of  Athens,  the  first  measure  adopted 
by  the  thirty  tyrants  appointed  by  Lysander,  was  to 
turn  the  rostrum  from  which  the  orators  harangued 
the  people  toward  the  land,  whereas  it  before  had 
always  fronted  the  sea.* 

I  have  not  taken  notice  of  several  edifices  situate 
on  the  sides  and  in  the  environs  of  the  citadel.  Such) 
among  others,  are  the  Odeum  and  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius.  The  former  is  a  kind  of  theatre  built 
by  Pericles  for  musical  competitions.^  In  it  the  six 
junior  archons  sometimes  hold  their  meetings.*  The 
roof,  which  is  supported  by  columns,  is  built  with  the 
fragments  of  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet  defeated  at 
Salamis."^  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  b^^ 
by  Pisistratus,  and  would,  it  is  said,  had  it  been 
finished,"  have  been  the  most  magnificent  of  temples. 

Your  progress  had  been  often  interrupted,  and 
your  eyes  have  been  frequently  astonished  and  de- 
lighted, in  the  road  we  have  pursued  from  the  Pireus 
to  the  place  in  which  we  now  are.  There  are  few 
streets,  few  squares  in  this  city,  in  which  you  will  not 

*  Plut.  in  Themiflt  t.  i.  p.  131.  ^  Meun.  in  Ceram.  c.  11. 

^  Demotth.  in  Neer.  p.  869.  '  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  3.  Pint 
in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  160.  'Dicearch.  Stat.  Gnec.  op.  Geogr. 
Min.  t.  ii.  p.  S.    Meun.  Athen.  Attic,  c  10. 
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meet  with  similar  objects  to  excite  and  ^tify  curiosity. 
But  do  not  rely  wholly  on  appearances.  The  edifice, 
the  most  uninviting  extomally,  sometimes  contains  a 
precious  treasure  within.  Towards  the  norths  in  the 
quarter  of  Melita,  see  if  you  cannot  discern  some  trees 
around  a  house  that  is  scarcely  distinguishable :  that 
is  the  abode  of  Pliocion/  On  this  other  side,  in  the 
middle  of  those  houses,  in  a  little  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus,  is  a  pictiune  of  Zeuxis  representing  the  god  of 
loTe  crowned  with  roses;'  lower  down,  near  that  emi- 
nence, stands  another  building,  where  the  rival  of 
Zeuxis  has  made  one  of  those  essays  which  discover  a 
superior  genius.  Paniiasius,  persuaded  that  it  was 
within  the  reach  of  his  art,  either  by  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  or  by  the  atdtude  and  lur  of 
tiie  .figures,  to  render  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
heart  perceptible  to  the  eye,*"  undertook,  in  his  portrait 
of  the  people  of  Athens,  to  trace  out  the  character,  or 
rather  the  various  characters,  of  that  .violent,  unjust, 
gentle,  compassionate,  vain-glorious,  crouching,  haughty 
and  timid  people.^  But  how  has  he  succeeded  in  this 
ingenious  thought?  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  surprise ;  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
I  have  hastily  accompanied  you  through  the  city ; 
you  are  now  to  view,  at  one  comprehensive  glance, 
the  adjacent  country.  To  the  east  is  Mount  Hymet- 
tus,  which  the  bees  enrich  with  their  honey,  and  which 
invites  you  by  the  fragrancy  of  its  thyme.  The  Ilissus, 

'  Flat,  in  Fhoc.  t.  i.  p.  760.  '  Arislopb.  Acbarn.  t.  991. 
Schol.  ibid.  Suid.  in  'Ayfif^.  ^  Xenoph.  Memon  lib.  8.  p.  781. 
'  Flin.  lib.  35.  c.  10.  t.  iL  p.  69S. 
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that  glides  at  the  foot  of  it^  meanders  round  otir  walls ; 
above  you  see  the  gymnasia  of  the  Cynosarges  add  the 
Lyca^um.  To  the  north-west  you  discoverche  academy, 
and,  a  little  farther,  a  hill  named  Colonoa,  on  which 
SoplK)cles  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  (Edipus  Coloneus. 
The  Cephisusi  after  enriching  this  district  with  the 
tribute  of  its  waters,  at  length  mingles  them  with  those 
of  the  Ilissus.  Both  these  streams  are  occasionally 
dry  during  the  great  heats  of  summer.  The  prospect 
is  embellished  by  handsome  country  houses^  which 
present  themselves  to  the  view  on  ail  sides. 

I  shi^  conclude,  by  remindiBg  you  of  what  Ly-* 
sippus  says  id  one  of  his  odmedies :  '^  Whoever  does 
not  desire  to  see  Atheibs,  is  stupid ;  whoever  seM  it 
without  being  delisted,  is  still  more  stupid;  but  the 
hei^t  of  stupidity,  b  to  see  it,  to  admke  it)  atid  to 
leuve  it.''^ 

^  Diccarch.  Stat.  Grmc.  p.  10.    Henr.  Steph.  Lucub.  in 
Diciearch.  c.  5.    In  Thes.  Antiq.  Gr»«.  t.  xi. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Battle  ofManHnea* — Death  of  Epamkiandas. 

Greece  was  now  on  the  eve  of  an  impcH-tant  revolu* 
tion ;  £peEi]inoiidBS  was  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and 
on  his  victory  or  defeat  finally  depended  the  question, 
whether  the  Lacedaemonians  or  Th^Muis  were  to  give 
law  to  the  other  states  of  Greece  ?  The  opportunity 
appeared  fttTonraUe  to  him  for  hastening  this  deci* 
sion. 

He  left  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  as  ni^t  came  on, 
widi  the  view  of  surprising  Lacedflsnioii.'  This  oitj 
18  entirely  exposed,  and  had  at  that  time  none  but 
children  and  old  men  for  its  defaiders,  part  of  the 
troops  being  then  in  Arcadia,  and  the  remainder  on 
their  march  thither  under  the  command  of  Agesi- 
laus.  The  Thebans  arrived  at  break  of  day^*" 
but  found  Agesilaus  ready  to  receive  them.  Informed 
by  a  deserter  of  the  march  of  Epaminondas,  he  had 
returned  home  with  extraordinary  celerity,  and  hit 
toldiers  already  occupied  the  most  important  stations. 

*  In  the  3d  year  of  tke  104th  Olsnsipiad,  the  13th  of  thfe 
month  Scirophoriooj  eorresponding  with  the  5th  of  Julj  of  the 
Julian  proleptic  year  363  before  Christ.  ^  Xen.  Hist.  Gnsc. 
lib,  7.  p.  643.  Polynn  StnUag  l^i  3  c.  3.  (  10.  "  Died.  Sic. 
lib.  15.  p.  393. 
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The  Theban  graeral^  surprised  without  being  discou- 
ragedy  ordered  several  attacks.  He  had  penetrated 
to  the  forum,*"  and  made  himself  master  of  one  part  of 
the  eity,  when  Agesilaus,  then  near  ei^ty  years  of 
age,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  despair,"*  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  danger,  and,  seconded  by  the  brave 
Archidamus  his  son,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire. 

On  this  occasion,  Isadas  performed  an  action  diat 
excited  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  severe  animad- 
version  of  the  magistrates.  This  Spartan,  scarcely 
out  of  his  childhood,  beautiful  as  the  god  of  love  him- 
self, and  valiant  as  Achilles,  armed  only  with  a  iance 
and  sword,  rushed  through  the  Lacedasmooian  batta- 
lions, fell  impetuously  on  the  Thebans,  and  laid  at  his 
feet  all  who  attempted  to  withstand  his  fury.  Tbe 
ephori  decreed  him  a  crown  in  honour  of  the  courage 
he  had  displayed,  but  imposed  on  him  a  fine  for 
having  fought  without  either  cuirass  or  buckler..^ 

Epaminondas  was  not  molested  in  his  refireat; 
but  a  victory  was  become  necessary,  that  the  failure 
of  his  enterprise  might  be  forgotten.  He  therefore 
marched  into  Arcadiai  wb^re  the  principal  forces  of 
Greece  were  then  united,^  and  the  two  armies  soon 
came  in  sight  of  each  other.  That  of  the  Lacedi»- 
noonians  and  their  allies  consisted  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  near  two  diousand  horse ; 
the  army  of  the  Theban  league,  of  thirty  thousand 
infantry,  and  about  three  thousand  cavalry.' 

■  Polyb.  lib.  9.  p.  547.    •  Plut.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  615.      » Id.  ibid. 
«  Xen.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  7.  p.  647.      '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  393. 
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Never  did  Epaminondas  display  greater  military 
talents  than  on^his  occasion.  In  his  order  of  battle 
he  followed  the  same  principles  which  bad  procured 
him  the  victory  of  Leuctra.'  One  of  his  wings,  formed  in 
a  column,  fell  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx, 
which  probably  would  never  have  been  broken,  had 
he  not  hastened  thither  in  person  to  animate  his  troops 
by  his  example,  and  to  reinforce  them  by  a  chosen 
body  of  men.  The  enemy,  dismayed  at  his  appear- 
ance,^ gave  way,  and  took  to  flight;  he  pursued  them 
with  an  ardour  which  he  could  no  longer  restriun,  and 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  body  of  Spartans,  who 
poured  on  him  a  show^  of  javelins.  After  long 
warding  oflf  death,  and  making  a  crowd  of  warriors 
bite  the  dust,  he  fell  by  a  javelin,  the  point  of  which 
remained  broken  in  his  breast.  The  honour  of  carry- 
ing off  his  body  brought  cm  a  renewal  of  the  battle; 
as  warm  and  bloody  as  the  former  attack ;  but  hia 
companions,  redoubling  their  exertions,  had  at  length 
the  mdancboly  consolation  of  conveying  the  hero  to 
his  tent 

On  the  other  wing,  the  fette  of  the  battle  long 
hung  in  suspense.  By  the  prudent  dispositions  of 
Epananondas,  the  Athenians  had  it  not  in  their 
pcnver  to  second  die  LacedsBmonians.''  Their  cavalry 
attacked  that  of  die  Thebana,  was  repulsed  wi&  loss, 
again^ralliedy  and  cut  in  pieces  a  detachment  posted 
by  tiie  enemy  upon  the  nei^ibouring  heights.    Their 

*  Vdlard.  Tndt^  de  la  Colon,  c.  10.  dans  le  ter  vol.  de  la  Trad, 
de  la  Polybe,  p.  Ixi.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  395.  •  Xcn. 
Hist.Gr»c.Ub.7.p.646. 
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infiuitry  was  od  the  point  of  Byingi  when  tbe  Eleans 
hastened  to  their  assbtance/ 

The  wound  of  fipamiaondas  staid  the  carnage, 
and  suspended  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Both  annieSy 
equally  struck  with  astonidnnent,  remained  in  inac* 
tion/  the  retreat  was  sounded  on  bodi  sides,  and  a 
trophy  was  erected  on  the  field  of  batde/ 

Epaminondas  still  breathed.  His  friends,  his 
officers  were  dissolved  in  tears  around  Us  bed ;  and 
the  whde  camp  resounded  with  the  cries  of  grief  and 
despair.  The  physician  had  declared  that  he  would 
expire  the  instant  the  iron  ^ould  be  extmcted  from 
bis  wound.*  All  his  fears  were  lest  his  shield  ahonld 
have  frdlen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
shown  him,  and  he  kissed  it,  as  the  instrument  of  his 
glory  .^  He  seemed  anxious  concerning  the  &te  of 
^  battk.  He  was  told  that  the  Thebans  were  vie- 
tori(His.  ^^  It  is  well,"  rq[»lied  he^  '^  I  have  lived  loi^ 
enough.'^  He  then  ordeoed  Daiphantus  and  loUidas, 
generals  whom  he  thought  worthy  to  succeed  him,  to 
be  sent  for.  He  was  informed  that  they  wei»  dead. 
^^  Advise  the  Thebans  dien,"  said  he,  ^  to  condude  a 
peace.  "^  He  now  ordered  the  point  of  tibe  javelin  to 
be  drawn  out ;  and  one  <rf  his  friends  exdaiamg,  in 
the  distractian  of  fais^rief :  ''  You  die,  EpaoiiiMXidas! 
bad  you  but  left  may  childfen  f   ^'  I  leave,"  ansvened 

'-  Diod.  Sk.  Ub.  U.  p.  394.  ' Jmtin.  Ub.  6.  c.  7.  *IMod. 
Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  306.  *  Id.  ibid.  ^  Cicer.  de  Fioib.  lib.  8. 
c.  30.  t.  ii.  p.  135.  Id.  Eplst  Famil.  lib.  5.  epifll.  la.  t.  ru.  p.  163. 
Jottia.  ibid. «» B.  *  Diod.  8ic.  lib.  15.  p.  396.  Nep.  in  JBpam. 
c.  9.        *  Plut.  in  Apopbt.  t.  ii.  p.  194. 
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he,  expiring,  ^^  two  immortal  dau^iters — the  victories 
of  Leuctra  and  Maniinea."* 

His  death  had  been  (M*eoeded  by  that  of  TioiaT 
gBSieSj  the  kind  and  affectionate  friend  who  had 
brought  me  into  Greece.  He  had  suddenly  dinip* 
peared,  a  wedc  before  the  battle.  A  letter,  left  by 
him  on  the  table  of  his  niece  Epicharis,  informed  us 
tiuii  he  was  gone  to  join  Epaminoadas,  with  whom  he 
had  preconcerted  measures  during  his  residence  at 
Thebes,  but  that  it  was  his  intention  speedily  to  re- 
tum»  never  to  leave  us  m<H:e.  If  the  gods,  added  he» 
diQuld  otherwise  ordain,  remember  all  that  Anacharsis 
has  done  for  me,  nor  forgpt  what  you  have  promised 
to  do  for  him. 

My  heart  ifeb;  the  severest  pangs  when  I  read  this, 
liattor.  I  wished  iostantly  ito  fdyknw  him ;  it  was  my 
duty  so  Ao  do ;  but  TimagaDes  had  but  too  well  con* 
wrtad  his  ppaeautions  to  premot  me.  Apollodonis, 
who,  at  his  nquest,  had  just  oUaimd  lor  me  the  pri* 
vileges  of  n  citieen  of  Athens,  represented  to  me  the 
impmsibility  of  bearing  arms  against  my  new  country, 
without  expasing  him  and  his  fiunily.  Hiis  oon- 
stderation.  pnevailod,  and  I  did  not  follow  my  friend  ; 
I  vas  not  witness  of  his  heroic  ai^tions ;  and  I  did  not 
die  with  him ! 

His  image  is  ever  present  to  my  mind.  Tturty 
yaws  have  since  elapsed,  yet  it  is  but  Jt  m^ttient  that 
I  ht^ve  lost  him.  Twice  have  I  attempted  his  eulo- 
gium,  twice  has  it  been  obliterated  by  my  tears.    But 

*Dio(l.  Sic.lib.l5.p.eS^. 
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had  I  even  possessed  the  {K>wer  to  finish,  I  should 
have  had  the  r^olution  to  suppress  it.  The  virtues 
of  an  obscure  man  are  interesting  only  to  his  frieQds> 
nor  can  diey  even  clahn  to  be  held  forth  as  aa 
example. 

The  troubles  of  Greece  were  eventually  increased 
by  the  battle  of  Mantinea  f  but  its  immediate  efiect 
was  to  terminate  the  war.*  The  Athenians,  previous 
to  their  departure,  took  care  to  collect  the  bodies  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  fietllen  in  battle ;  and  after 
they  were  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile,  thdr  bones 
were  carried  to  Athens,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the 
cereiyiony  of  their  last  obsequies,  at  which  one  of  the 
principal  magistrates  presided.^ 

This  began  by  exposing  under  a  large  tent  the 
coffins  of  cypress' wood  which  contained  the  bones  of 
the  deceased.  Such  as  had  lost  any  relation,  both 
men  and  women,  came  there  fi^m  time  to  time  to 
make  libations,  and  acquit  themselves  of  the  duties 
enjoined  by  religicm  and  natural  afiection.'  Three 
days  after,  the  coffins,  placed  on  as  many  cars  as 
there  are  tribes,  proceeded  slowly  through  the  city  to 
the  Ceramicus  without  the  walls,  where  fimeral  games 
were  exhibited.  They  were  then  deposited  in  the 
earth,  after  their  friends  and  relations  had  batiied 
them  for  the  last  time  with  their  tears ;  and  an  orator, 
publicly  appointed  for  the  occasion,  rising  up,  pro- 
nounced the  fimeral  eulogium  of  these  brave  warriors.^ 

'  Xen.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  7.  e.  647.  '  Plut.  in  Agct.  torn.  i. 
p.ei6.  ■'PoU.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  91.  'Thucjd.  lib.  S.  c.  34. 
^  Ljft.  Orat.  Fttoeb.  p.  M  et  S7. 
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Each  tribe  erected  sepulchral  stones  over  the  graves 
of  its  soldiers,  on  which  were  inscribed  their  names 
and  those  of  their  fathers,  their  birth-place,  and  the 
name  of  tlie  place  near  which  they  fell. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  which  leads  from  the 
city  to  the  academy  are -a  great  number  of  such 
sepulchral  inscriptions.*  Others  are  seen  scattered  in 
different  places  in  the  vicinity.  Here  lie  those  who 
fell  in  the  war  of  ^gina ;  there,  those  who  were  slain 
in  Cyfnus;  farther  on,  such  as  perished  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition.  It  is  impossible  to  advance  a 
step  without  treading  on  the  ashes  of  a  hero,  or  of  a 
victim  sacrificed  to  his  country.  I  saw  the  soldiers 
who  were  returned  from  Peloponnesus,  and  had  at- 
tended at  the  ceremony,  straying  among  these  iuneral 
monuments,  pointing  out  to  eaqfa  other  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  and  fathers,  and  seeming  to  anticipate 
die  hcnours  winch  were  one  day  to  be  paid  to  their 
own  memories. 

<PMiaan.lib.  1.C.89. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  preient  Government  qf  Atkem. 

As  I  shall  sometmies  make  a  transition  from  one 
subject  to  another,  without  approaohing  the  reader, 
It  13  necessary  to  justify  my  method* 

Athens  was  my  usual  place  of  residence;  thoi^ 
frequently,  in  company  with  my  friaid  Plulotas,  I 
jnade  excursions  into  tbe  nei^bouring  or  more  dis- 
tant countries,  fimn  whence  we  again  returned  to 
that  city.  At  every  interval  of  iny  stay  I  resumed 
my  researches,  and  gave  the  {n^eference  to  some 
.particular  obj^et.  The  order  of  this  work  thetefive 
i%  1^  I  have  already  said,  only  that  of  a  journal, 
in  which,  to  the  narrative  of  my  travels,  and  the 
recital  of  remarkable  events,  I  have  added  such  ob- 
servations as  I  could  collect  on  interesting  subjects, 
i  had  begun  by  an  inquiry  into  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, of  which,  in  my  introduction,  I  contented  my- 
self with  developing  the  general  principles ;  I  shall 
now  enter  into  more  extensive  details,  and  consider  it 
with  the  changes  and  abuses  that  have  been  succes- 
sively introduced  by  a  series  of  unhappy  circum- 
stances. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Attica  are  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  seventyfour  departments  or  dis- 
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trictSy'*  which  are  again  united  into,  and  form  ten 
tribes*  All  the  citizens,  those  even  who  reside  at 
Athens,  belong  to  one  of  these  districts,  are  obliged 
tD  eon^  their  names  in  its  renters,  and  by  that  act 
are  consequently  classed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
tribes. 

Towards  the  ^id  of  every  year,*"  the  tribes  sepa- 
rately assemble  to  elect  a  senate,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  deputies,  who  must  have  attained  at  least 
the  age  of  thirty/  £ach  of  these  tribes  presents  fifty, 
with  which  an  equal  number  are  conjoined,  to  supply 
the  places  that  may  fall  vacant  by  the  death  or 
irregular  conduct  of  any  of  the  acting  deputies.^ 
Both  deputies  and  substitutes  are  chosen  by  lot."^ 

The  new  senators  must  unda^gp  a  rigorous  scru- 
tiny :'  for  irreproachable  morals  are  required  in  men 
appointed  to  govern  others.  They  afterward  take 
an  oath,  by  which  they  promise,  among  other  things, 
to  give  none  but  salutary  counsel  to  ihe  republic,  to 
judge  according  to  the  laws,  to  send  no  citizen  to 
prison  who  is  able  to  find  bail,  unless  accused  of  a 
conspiracy  ag^st  the  state,  or  of  embezzling  the 
public  revenue/ 

The  senate  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
ten  tribes  is  naturally  divided  into  ten  classes,  each  of 
which  by  turns  has  the  pre-eminence  over  the  others. 

■■  Strab.Ub.  9.  p.  896.  Eustath.  in  Iliad,  lib.  8.  p.  984.  Cor- 
8111.  Fast.  Att  t  i.  dissert.  5.  *  Argum.  in  Androt.  Orat.  p. 
897.  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  1S8.  '^  Xen.  Memorab.  lib.  1.  p.  717. 
'  Harpocr.  la  'EiriKxX'  *  ^-  ^^^^*  Andocid.  de  Mjst.  part  S. 
p.  13.        '  Lyi.  adv.  Philon.  p.  487.        *  Pe€it.  Leg.  Att  p.  193. 
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This  pre-eminence  is  determined  by  lot,*  and  its 
duration  limited  to  ttie  space  of  thirty-six  days  for  the 
four  first  classes,  and  thirty-five  for  the  others."" 

The  class  which  possesses  the  temporary  superi- 
ority over  the  rest,  is  named  the  class  of  the  prytanes,* 
and  is  maintained  at  the  public  expense/  in  a  place 
called  the  Prytaneum.  But  as  it  is  yet  too  numerous 
collectively  to  exercise  its  functions,  it  is  subdivided 
into  five  decuriae  or  committees,  each  composed  of 
ten  proedri  or  presidents ;'  the  seven  seniors  of  whom, 
during  seven  successive  days,  occupy  alternately  the 
chief  place :  the  three  others  never  attain  this  situa- 
tion during  the  whole  year. 

He  who  fills  it  is  considered  as  the  chief  of  the 
senate,  and  his  functions  are  so  important,  that  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  entrust  him  with  his  authority 
only  for  one  day.  He  it  is  who  generally  proposes 
the  subjects  of  discussion ;  collects  the  suffrages  of 
the  senate ;  and  has,  during  the  short  continuation  of 
his  office,  the  custody  of  the  seal  of  tiie  republic,  of 
the  keys  of  the  citadel,  and  of  those  of  tiie  treasury  of 
Minerva.* 

These  various  arrangements,  always  detamioed 
by  lot,  are  intended  to  maintain  the  most  perfect  de- 
gree of  equality  among  tiie  citizens,  and  as  barriers 

'  Argum.  in  Androt.  Orat.  p.  697.  Suid.  in  IT/5ur.  ■  Suid. 
ib.  Pet.  L^.  Att.  p.  180.  Corsin.  Fa«*.  Att.  dis.  3.  p.  103. 
'  llarpocr.  et  Suid.  in.  Upur,  ^  Demoftth.  de  Cor.  p.  501. 
Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  15.  §  155.  Ammon.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  0oX.  "  Ar- 
gum. in  Androt.  ut  supra.  *  Suid.  in  'Ejtior.  Argum.  Oralt. 
Demoftth.  in  Androt.  p.  69T. 
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for  the  greater  safety  of  the  state.  Not  an  Athenian 
but  may  become  a  member  and  chief  of  the  highest 
body  of  the  republic  ;  not  an  individual  but  may,  by 
merit  or  intrigues,  have  an  opportunity  to  abuse  an 
authority  confided  to  him,  though  but  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

The  nine  other  classes,  or  chambers  of  the  senate, 
have  in  like  manner  a  president  at  their  head,  who  is 
changed  at  each  meeting,  and  is  each  time  drawn  for 
by  lot,  by  the  chief  bf  the  prytanes.*"  On  certain 
occasions,  these  nine  presidents  carry  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  to  the  general  assembly ;  and  the  first  in 
order  of  them  collects  the  suffrages  of  the  people/ 
On  others,  this  is  performed  by  the  chief  of  the  pry- 
tanes,  or  one  of  his  assistants/* 

The  senate  is  annually  re-el^ted,  and  is  expected, 
while  its  authority  continues,  to  exclude  those  of  its 
members  whose  conduct  has  been  reprehensible,*  and 
to  deliver  up  its  accounts  previous  to  its  dissolution/ 
If  the  people  are  satisfied  with  its  conduct,  they  de- 
cree it  a  crown ;  a  reward  which  is  withheld  when  it 
has  neglected  to  build  galleys.'  The  members  who 
compose  it  receive  a  drachma^  a  day  for  their  at- 
tend4nce.t    It  m^ts  every  day,  except  on  festivals, 

^  Harpocr.  in  UpoH  et  in  'ETeiardr.  Petit,  heg,  Att.  p*.  191. 
•  Corsin.  Fast.  Att.  t.  i.  p.  976  ct  386.  *  Aristoph.  in  Aoharn. 
V.  60.  Schol.  ibid.  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  c.  14.  Isocr.  de  Pac.  t.  i. 
p.  S6H  ',  et  alii.  *  See  note  XIII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
'  u£6chin.  in  Timarch.  p.  277.  ^  Id.  in  Ctesiph!  p.  430  et  431.' 
'  Demosth.  adv.  Androt.  p.  700.  Arg.  ejusd.  Orat.  ^  Hesych. 
in  Be  A.         f  Eighteen  sols  (or  nine-pence). 
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and  days  considered  as  unfortunate/  It  is  tiie  duty 
of  the  prytanes  to  convene  it^  and  to  prepare  the  sub- 
jects of  deliberation.  As  it  represents  the  tribes,  it  is 
in  its  turn  represented  by  the  prytanes,  who,  cm- 
stantly  collected  in  one  place,  are  always  at  hand  to 
watch  over  such  dangers  as  may  threaten  the  republic, 
and  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  senate. 

During  the  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  that  llie 
class  of  prytanes  are  in  office,  the  people  assemUe 
four  times  ;^  and  these  four  assemblies,  which  &U  on 
the  nth,  the  20th,  30th,  and  33d  days  of  the  piy* 
tany,  are  called  ordinary  assemblies. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  they  confirm  or  remove 
the  magistrates  just  entered  into  office.^  The  gftrrisons 
and  fortresses  that  constitute  the  security  of  the  slate 
are  the  next  objects  of  consideration,""  as  well  as  cer- 
tain public  informations ;  and  the  assembly  condudn 
by  publishing  the  confiscations  of  property  ordered  by 
•the  courts  of  justice.*  On  the  second,  eveiy  citizen 
who  has  previously  deposited  on  the  altar  an  dive- 
branch  bound  with  a  sacred  fillet,  may  firedy  dis- 
course on  all  subjects  relative  to  the  administration 
and  government.  The  third  is  set  apart  to  xeceive 
heralds  and  embassadors  who  have  first  given  an 
.  account  of  their  mission,"*  or  presented  their  creden- 


■  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  IdS.  ^  Arist.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  Kv^ 
Sigon.  de  Rep.  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  Pott.  Archeolog.  Gnec.  lib.  1. 
a.  17.  Pet.  Leg.  Att  p.  196.  *  PoU.  lib.  8.  c  9.  i  95  •  Arift 
ap.  Harpocr.  ibid.  "  Poll.  ibid.  *  iBsch.  de  Fals.  Li|;.  p> 
S97  et  40S.    Demostb.  de  fab.  Leg.  p.  896  et  S9S. 
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tbds  to  the  senate.^'    The  fourth  is  appropriated  to 
reli^ous  matters^  such  as  festivals,  sacrifices,  &c. 

.  The  object  of  these  assemblies  being  known^  and 
their  discussions  frequently  uninteresting,  it  became 
necessary,  not  long  since,  to  drag  the  people  thither 
by  violence,  or  to  force  them  by  penalties  to  give  at- 
tendance."*  But  they  are  more  assiduous  since  the 
government  has  adopted  the  measure  of  granting  three 
oboli*  as  a  reward  for  their  appearance;'  and  as 
there  is  no  punishment  for  absence,  it  unavoidably 
happens  that  the  poorer  sort  attend  in  greater  numbers 
then  the  rich ;  a  dreumstance  very  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  democracies." 

Be^des  these  asseniUies^  extraordinary  ones  are 
held  when  the  state  is  menaced  with  approaching 
danger/  These  are  convoked  by  the  prytanes^"*  and 
more  frequently  by  the  commanders  of  the  troopSy'^in 
tile  name  and  with  the  penmsaion  of  the  senate. 
When  circumstances  permit,  the  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.^ 

Women  cannot  be  present  at  the  public  assembly, 
nor  have  men  that  right  till  they  have  passed  their, 
tweatiedi  year.    Thb  privilege  is  forfeited  by  him 
who  is  stigmatised  with  in&my ;  and  a  stranger  who 
should  usurp  it  is  punishable  by  death,  inasmuch  as  he 

'  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  i  96.  «  Aristoph.  Acbarn.  ▼. «.  Sohol. 
ibid.  *  Nine  sols  (or  four-pence  halfpenny).  '  Aristoph.  in 
Rut.  V.  S30.  Id.  in  Ecclcs.  v,  392  et  308.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  905. 
'  Xenopb.  Memorab.  p.  775.  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  cap.  13.  t.  it. 
p.  378.  '  iBsch.  de  Pais.  Leg.  p.  406.  Poll.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  f  116. 
"  Mach.  ibid.  p.  403  et  404.  '  Demostb.  de  Cor.  p.  478^  484, 
et  500.      '  Hesycb.  in  KarcMX. 
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is  deemed  to  have  usurped  the  soverdiga  power/  <»* 
obtained  the  means  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
state/ 

The  meeting  of  the  assembly  b^ns  very  early 
in  die  morning,'*  and  is  held  either  in  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,  in  the  public  market,  or  in  a  spacious  place 
near  the  citadel,  named  the  Pnyx.""  Six  thousand 
suffrages  are  requisite  to  give  the  force  of  law  to 
several  of  its  decrees/  It  is  not,  however,  at  ail  times 
practicable  to  obtain  this  number;  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  found 
impossible  to  collect  more  than  five-thousand  citizens* 
in  the  general  assembly. 

The  chiefs  of  the  senate  on  important  occa^ns 
preside  at  the  assemblies,^  and  the  whde  senate  is 
present  at  them  in  a  body.  The  military  oiBcei^  have 
A  distinguished  place  assigned  them/  and  the  city 
guard,  composed  of  Scythians,  attends  to  maintain 
order/ 

When  every  one  is  seated,'  and  the  place  in  which 
the  assembly  meets  purified  by  the  bbod  of  victinu,^ 
a  herald  rises  up  and  repeats  a  form  of  invocation, 
i/^hich  is  pronounced  also  in  the  senate  as  often  as 
they  proceed  to  deliberation.^     With  these  prayers, 

"  Esprit,  des  Lois,  liv.  2.  c.2.  '  Liban.  declam.  28.  t.  i.  p. 
617.  ^ .  ArUtoph .  la  Eccles.  v.  736.  '  Sigon .  de  Rep.  Athen. 
lib.  2.  c.  4.  ^  bemosth.  in  Ne«r.  p.  875.  Id.  in  Timocr.  p. 
780 ,  •  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  c.  7^.  '  Aristoph.  Schol.  in  Acharn. 
▼.  69.  »  ^schin.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  408.  *  Aristopb.  in 
Atiliaro.  V.54.  Scbol.  ibid.  '  Aristoph.  in  Equit.  v.  751  et 
7^  .Id.  ip  Eccls.  V.  165.  ^  iEschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  263.  Aris- 
toph. in  Acharn.  v.  43.  Schol.  ad  vers.  44.  '  Deraostb.  de  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  304. 
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addressed  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
are  intermiBgled  dreadful  imprecations  aghast  the 
orator  who  shall  have  rec^ved  presents  to  deceive  the 
people,  the  senate,  or  the  tribunal  of  the  heliastae."' 
The  subject  for  deliberation  is  next  proposed  to  the 
assembly,  which  is  generally  contained  in  a  preliminary 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  is  read  with  a  loud  voice."" 
The  herald  then  proclaims :  ^^  Let  every  citizen,  who 
can  ^ve  useful  counsel  to  his  country,  ascend  the 
rostrum,  beginning  with  those  who  are  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age."  For  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  have 
passed  that  age  to  be  permitted  to  speak  first  on  any 
subject  under  deliberation ;  but  this  regulatiqn  is  now 
neglected,""  as  well  as  many  others. 

Although  from  this  moment  every  man  present  b 
at  perfect  .lib<sfty  to  address  the  assembly,  yet  we 
rarely  see  any  other  than  the  state  orators  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  These  are  ten  citizens  distin- 
guished by  their  abilities,  and  especially  employed  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  senate  and  the  people.^ 

When  the  question  is  sufficiently  discussed,  the 
proedri,  or  presidents  of  the  senate,  call  for  a  decision 
of  the  people  on  the  decree  that  is  proposed  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  give  their  suffrages  by  ballot,  but 

"*  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  p.  741.  Dicaearcb.  in  Aristbg.  p. 
107.  •  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  299.  •  ^schin.  in.  Tim. 
p.  364.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  428.  '  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
V.  689.  Mnch.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  428.  Plut.  X.  Rhet.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p. 
850. 
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ofbmer  by  holding  up  of  hands;  which  is  a  sigBal 
of  approbation.  The  majority  of  suffirages  once  as- 
certained, and  the  decree  read  a  third  time  wi&out 
opposition,  the  presidents  dismiss  the  assembly,  which 
breaks  up  with  the  same  noise  and  tumult  as  have 
prevailed  through  the  whole  course  of  their  delibera- 
tions.** 

On  certain  occasions,  when  the  popular  lead«9 
have  reason  to  dread  the  influence  of  powerful  men, 
they  have  recourse  to  a  method  occasionally  practised 
in  other  cities  of  Greece/  They  propose  voting  by 
tribes/  and  the  vote  of  each  tribe  is  always  m  the 
power  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  are  more  numerous 
than  the  rich. 

By  theae  various  modes  it  is  that  the  supreme 
authority,  which  resides  essentially  in  the  people^ 
manifests  its  pleasure.  It  is  the  people  who  decide 
on  peace  and  war,^  who  receive  embassadors,  who 
confirm  or  abrogate  laws,  who  nominate  to  almost 
every  office,  impose  taxes,  grant  the  privil^es  of  a 
citizen  to  forei^ers,  and  decree  rewards  to  those  who 
have  rendered  service  to  Ihdur  country."" 

The  sraate  is  the  permanent  council  of  the  people. 
The  members  of  this  body  are  generally  persons  of 
knowledge  and  ability.  The  scrutiny  they  have  under- 


^  Aristoph.  Acharn.  v.  24.  Plat,  dc  Rep.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  492. 
'  JRnem  Poliorc.  Comment,  c.  11.  ■  Xen.  Hist  Gnec.  lib.  K 
p.  449.  « Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  139.  Dcmosth.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  296.  Aschin.  de  Falfl.  Leg.  p.  404.  "  Thucyd.  Xenoph. 
Demostb.  &c.    Sigon.  de  Rep.  Athen.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 
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gone,  previous  to  their  entrance  into  office,  proves  at 
least  that  their  conduct  has  been  thought  irreproach- 
able, and  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  rectitude 
of  their  intuitions. 

The  people  can  enact  nothing  virhich  has  not  first 
met  with  the  approbatbn  of  the  senate.  It  is  to  the 
senate,  in  the  first  instance,  that  all  decrees^  relative 
to  the  administration  or  government  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  chief  of  the  company,  or  one  of  the 
presidents.'  They  are  then  discussed  by  the  public 
orators,  and  modified,  accepted,  or  rejected,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  in  a  body  of  five  hundred  citizens, 
most  of  whom  having  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the 
repuUic,  unite  information  to  experience. 

DecreeSf  as  th^  are  passed  by  them,  and  previ- 
ous to  their  being  confirmed  by  the  people,  remain  in 
force  during  the  existence  of  the  senate;^  but  the 
ratification  of  the  people  can  alon^  give  them  a 
durable  autiKurity. 

Such  is  the  institution  of  Solon,  whose  intention 
it  was  that  die  people  should  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  npthing  without  the  senate,  and  that  their  pro- 
ceedings should  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  advantages  with  the  fewest  sources 
of  dissension.  But  to  effect  and  maintain  this  happy 
harmony,  it  would  have  been  expedient  to  invest  the 
senate  with  the  means  of  overawing  the  people. 

*  See  note  XIV.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Demosth.  in 
Xieptin.  p.  54)  de  Cor.  p.  600  ^  in  Androt.  p.  699.  Liban.  Ar- 
gum.  in  eand.  Orat.  p.  096.  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  88.  Harpocr. 
in  UpoUx.        ^  Demosth.  in  Aiistocr.  p.  740.    Ulptan.  p.  T^S. 
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But  as  this  body  changes  every  year^  and  its 
officers  every  day,  it  has  neither  time  nor  interest 
sufficient  to  retain  any  portion  of  authority ;  and  as, 
at  the  expiration  of  its  annual  functions,  it  has  honours 
and  favours  to  look  up  for  from  the  people/  it  is  re- 
duced to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  its  l^eneiactors, 
and  consequently  its  masters.  There  is  in  truth  no 
real  subject  of  division  between  these  two  bodies ;  but 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  their  jealousy,  would 
be  less  dangerous  than  that  union  which  now  subsists 
between  them.  The  decrees  approved  by  the  senate 
are  not  only  rejected  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
but  we  ^every  day  see  private  individuals  substitute 
others  in  their,  room,  which  are  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
multitude,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  their 
tendency.  To  this  licentiousness,  the  presidents  op- 
pose their  right  of  terminating  all  disputes.  Some- 
times  they  direct  the  people  to  delibarate  only  on  the 
decree  of  the  senate ;  sometimes  they  endeavour  to 
make  the  new  psopositions  ^1  to  the  ground,  by  re- 
fusing to  put  them  to  the  vote,  and  by  postponing  the 
discussion  to  the  next  assembly.  But  the  multitude 
almost  always  revolt  against  the  exercise  of  a  right 
that  prevents  them  from  deliberating,  or  thwarts  liieir 
views,  and  by  tumultuous  clamour  compel  the  leaders 
who  oppose  their  will  to  resign  their  placed  to  other 
presidents,  who  instantly  gratify  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  liberty  of  which  they  are  so  jealous.* 


'  Demosth.  in  Androt  p.  700.         *  JEaeh.  de  Fals.  L^.  p. 
406.    Xen.  Hist  Grac  lib.  1.  p.  449. 
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Individuals  now  possess  an  influence  in  the  public 
deliberations  which  should  belong  only  to  tiie  senate.** 
Some  of  these  are  factious  persons  of  the  lowest  ex- 
traction, who  hurry  away  the  multitude  by  their  ef- 
frontery ;  others,  wealthy  citizens,  who  corrupt  them 
by  a  false  liberality.  But  those  who  have  the  most 
weight  are  men  of  eloquence,  who  laying  aside  every 
other  occupation,  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state. 

These  generally  make  their  first  essays  in  the 
courts  of  justice :  and  after  they  have  there  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  oratory,  they,  under  pre- 
text of  serving  their  country,  but  more  frequently  to 
promote  their  ambitious  views,  enter  into  a  nobler  track, 
and  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  instructing  the 
senate,  and  guiding  the  people.  Their  profession,  to 
which  they  dedicate  themselves  at  an  early  period  of 
life,""  requires,  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberty,  pro- 
ibimd  knowledge  and  exalted  genius.  For  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  an  orator  to  be  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  history,  the  laws,  the  necessities,  and  forces  of  the 
republic,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  neighbouring 
and  remote  powers;"^  to  follow  with  a  stead&st  eye 
those  rapid  or  more  tardy  efforts  that  all  states  are 
perpetually  making  ag^nst  each  other,  and  those  al- 
most imperceptible  motions  which  are  internally  work- 
ing their  destructiou  ;  to  avoid  alarming  the  jealousy 
of  the  feeble  and  allied  nations,  and  to  disconcert  the 

*  Dcmosth.  Olynth.  3.  p.  39.  Id  de  Ord.  Rep.  p.  1«6.  Aris- 
tot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  369.  '^  ^schin.  Epist.  13.  p.  31S. 
*  Ariatot.  Rhetor,  lib,  .!•  c.  4*  t.  ii.  p,  590j  ibid.  e.  8. 
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measures  of  the  powerful  and  hostile ;  to  discriminate, 
in  fine,  the  real  interests  of  the  country  amidst  a  mul* 
titude  of  combinations  and  connections :  he  must  also 
be  able  to  enforce  on  the  public  mind  those  great 
truths,  with  the  importance  of  which  he  is  himself 
sensibly  impressed ;  he  must  learn  to  be  moved  nei- 
ther by  the  menaces  nor  the  applauses  of  the  people; 
to  brave  the  hatred  of  the  rich  by  subjecting  them  to 
heavy  imposts,  that  of  the  multitude  by  forcing  them 
from  their  pleasure  or  repose,  and  that  of  the  other 
orators  by  detecting  and  discovering  thdr  intrigues; 
he  must  be  prepared  to  be  responsible  alike  for  events 
which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  prevent,  and  for 
ihoBt  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  ;*  to  be  the 
victim,  by  his  disgrace,  of  projects  that  have  proved 
abortive,  and  sometimes  even  of  those  which  have 
been  justified  by  success ;  to  appear  fiill  of  confidence 
in  the  hour  of  imminent  danger  and  universal  terror, 
and  by  prompt  expedients  to  re-animate  declining 
hope;  to  fly  to  the  nei^bouring  states,  and  widi 
them  form  powerfiil  leagues ;  to  enkindle  an  ardent 
thirst  for  war  by  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty ;  and,  aft^ 
performing  the  duties  of  the  statesman,  the  orator,  and 
embassador,  to  repair  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  seal 
with  his  blood  the  advice  he  has  given  to  the  people 
from  the  rostrum. 

Such  is  the  lot  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  The  laws,  foresering  the  empire  tiiat 
men  at  once  so  usefiil  and  so  dangerous  may  assume 

*  Demosih.  d«  Cor.  p.  518. 
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over  the  minds  of  the  people^  have  ordained  that  their 
abilities  should  not  be  called  into  exertion  till  ample 
testimony  can  be  borne  to  their  moral  conduct.  They 
exclude  from  the  rostrOm^  the  man  who  shall  be 
proved  to  have  struck  his  parents^  or  who  has  denied 
them  the  means  of  subsistence :  for  how  can  he  feel 
the  love  of  his  country^  whose  heart  is  shut  to  the 
sentiments  of  nature?  They  exclude  the  citizen  who 
has  dissipated  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  since  he 
woold  lavish  the  treasures  of  the  state  with  still  greater 
unconcern :  the  man  also  who  has  no  legitimate  off* 
spring,'  or  possesses  no  property  in  Attica;  for  with- 
out these  ties,  his  attachment  to  the  republic  can  be 
at  best  but  vague  and  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  strength- 
ened by  private  interest :  whoever  likewise  has  refused 
to  take  arms  at  the  command  of  the  general,^  aban- 
doned his  shield  in  battle,  or  addicted  himself  to 
shameful  pleasures,  is  not  permitted  to  speak  in  the 
assembly,  because  cowardice  and  corruption,  almost 
insapanible  compaoionsy  would  expose  his  mind  to 
every  species  of  treach^ :  besides  that  no  man  who 
is  unable  either  to  defend  his  country  by  his  valour,  or 
edify  it  by  his  example,  can  be  worthy  to  instruct  it 
by  hb  counsel. 

The  oiator  thai  must  ascend  the  rostrum  with  tlie 
cMsciousness  and  authcMit^  of  an  irreproachable  pri- 
vate life.  It  is  to  be  observed  likewise,  that  formerly 
those  who  spoke  in  public  accompanied  their  harangues 


'  :£schin.  adr.  Tixnarch.  p.  264.        '  Din.  adv.  Demosth.  ffn 
Oper.  Dendsth,  p.  1S8,        ^  ^schio.  adv.  Tlmarch;  p.  964, 
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only  with  a  noble^  sedate,  and  artless  action,  simple 
as  the  virtues  which  they  practised^  and  the  truths  it 
was  their  object  to  declare ;  nor  is  it  yet  forgotten 
that  Thembtocles,  Aristides,  and  PericleS;  almost 
motionless  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  their  bands  con- 
cealed in  their  mantles/  derived  as  much  weight  from 
the  gravity  of  their  demeanour  as  from  the  powers  of 
their  eloquence. 

Far  from  imitating  these  examples,  the  modem 
orators  in  general  exhibit  in  their  features,  their  ex- 
clamations, their  gestures,  and  their  garments,^  no- 
thing but  an  extravagant  and  indecent  agitation. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  trifling  symptom  of  the 
infamy  of  their  general  conduct.  Some  sell  their 
talents  and  their  honour  to  powers  at  enmi^  with 
Athens;  others  have  wealthy  citizens  at  their  com* 
mand,  who,  by  a  transient  servility,  hope  to  attain  the 
highest  offices ;  while  all,  waging  with  each  other  a 
perpetual  war  of  reputation  and  of  interest,  aspire  to 
die  glory  and  emolument  of  governing  the  most  en- 
lightened people  of  Greece  and  of  the  world. 

Hence  those  cabals  and  divisions  which  are  inces- 
santly fermenting  in  the  heart  of  the  republic,  and 
breaking  out  with  violence  in  the  tumultuous  aasem- 
blies :  for  the  people,  so  servile  in  their  obedience, 
so  terrible  when  they  obtain  the  sway,  carry  thi- 
ther, with  their  natural  licentiousness  of  manners, 
that  abhorrence  of  restraint  which  they  deem  a  pre- 
cious portion  of  their  sovereignty.     There  all  their 

'JSschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  864.        ^  Plut  in  Nic  I.  i.  p»  6St. 
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pas»ons  are  extreme,  and  their  etoesses  passed  over 
with  impunity.  Thither  the  orators  repair,  like  so 
mi^iy  chiefs  of  parties,  no«r  seconded  by  military 
officers  whose  protection  they  have  secured,  and  now  • 
attended  by  factious  adherents  whose  fury  they  can 
moderate  at  pleasure.  No  sooner  do  they  make  their 
appearance  in  the  lists,  than  they  commence  the 
attack  by  insults^  which  animate  the  multitude,  or  by 
strokes  of  pleasantry  which  transport  them  beyond 
themselves*  Presently  the  clamours,  the  applauses, 
the  bursts  of  laughter,*  that  arise  from  all  sides, 
stifle  the  voice  of  the  senators  who  preside  at  the 
assembly,  of  the  guards  stationed  on  every  side  to 
maintain  order,''  nay  even  of  the  orator,*  who  sees  his 
decree  defeated  by  the  same  paltry  artifices  that  so 
often  cause  the  Allure  of  a  dramatic  piece  at  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus. 

In  vain  has  a  remedy  been  for  some  time  past 
attempted,  by  ordering  one  of  the  ten  tribes,  drawn 
by' lot  at  each  assemMy,  to  take  their  stations  around 
the  rostrum  to  prevent  confusion,  and  fly  to  the 
succour  of  the  violated  lawsr^"  they  are  themselves 
hurried  along  by  the  torrent  which  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  stem;  and  the  futility  of  their  assistance 
serves  only  to  evince  the  magnitude  of  an  evil,  per- 


I  Aristoph.  in  Eccles.  p.  148.    jfischin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  428. 

•  Plat  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  492.    Demosth.  de  Fds.  Legat. 
p.  W7  et  SIO.        "  Aristoph.  In  Acharn.  ▼.  54.    Schol.  itid. 

*  Aristoph.  ibid.  ▼.  37.    I>emosth.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  300  at  310. 
9  JSschin.  in  Tim.  p.  465 ;  in  Ctesiph.  p.  428. 
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petiieted  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  government, 
but  still  more  by  the  character  of  the  Alheniatis. 

In  fact,  that  people,  highly  susceptible  as  they  are 
of  lively  and  transient  sensations,  stand  distinguished 
beyond  all  other  nations,  for  uniting  the  most  dis- 
cordant qualities,  and  such  as  may  more  easily  be 
abused  to  mislead  them. 

History  represents  them  to  us,  sometimes  as  an 
old  dotard  who  may  be  deceived  with  impunity,''  or 
as  an  infant  who  requires  continual  amusement ;  and 
sometimes  as  displaying  the  discernment  and  senti- 
ments of  elevated  minds;  as  passionately  fond  of 
pleasure  and  of  liberty,  of  indolence  and  of  glory;  as 
intoxicated  witfi  flattery,  yet  receiving  merited  re- 
proach with  applause;'  as  possessing  sufficient  pene- 
tration to  comprehend  at  a  word  the  plans  proposed 
to  them,"  but  too  impatient  to  listen  to  the  particu- 
lars, or  to  foresee  their  consequences;  as  making 
their  magistrates  tremble  before  them,  and  at  the  very 
moment  pardoning  their  most  bitter  enemies;  as 
passing,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  from  rage  to 
compassion,  from  despondence  to  insolence,  from  in- 
justice to  repentance;  as  fickle  beyond  conception; 
and  so  frivolous,^  that  in  the  most  serious,  nay  the 
most  desperate  situation  of  affairs,  a  single  word 
spoken  at  random,  a  happy  sally  of  pleasantry,  the 
smallest  object,  the  most  trivial  incident,  provided  it 

*  Atiatoph.  Equtt.  v.  710,  r«,  &c.  '  Plut.  Prtic.  Oer.  It^|». 
t.  ii.  p.  799.  •  Tbucyd.  lib.  3.  o.  38.  •  Mn.  lib.  35.  c.  10. 
t.  ii.  p.  693.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Timoth.  c.  8. 
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be  unexpectedi  k  sufficient  to  dbpel  their  £ears,  or  to 
divttt  tbem  froni  their  most  important  interests. 
V  Thus  was  it  that  the  whole  ai^sembly  was  once 
seen  to  rise  and  run  after  a  little  bird  that  Alcibiades, 
when  young,  and  speaking  for  the  first  lime  in  public, 
had  inadvertently  suffered  to  escape  from  his  bosom.'' 

Thus  also  it  was  that,  about  the  same  time,  the 
orator  Cleoa,  who  was  become  the  idol  of  the  Athe- 
nians, without  possessing  any  portion  of  their  esteem, 
sported  with  the  popular  favour  with  impunity.  The 
people  were  assembled,  and  waiting  for  him  with 
iftipatience,  when  he  at  length  appeared  to  request 
them  to  defer  the  deliberation  to  another  day,  be- 
cause, expecting  some  foreigners  of  his  acquaintance 
to  dine  with  him,  he  had  not  lebure  to  employ  him* 
sdf  about  state  affairs.  The  ass^nbly  immediately 
rose,  gave  him  loud  plaudits,  and  the  influence  of  the 
orator  was  but  increased  by  this  extraordinary  be^ 
haviour.'' 

I  saw  tbcm  mysdf  one  day  extremely  uneasy  at 
some  hostiUties  that  had  latdy  been  committed  by 
Philip,  and  that  threatened  an  immediate  ruptiite. 
At  the  moment  when  their  minds  were  in  the  greatest 
ablation,  a  very  little  and  deformed!  man  stood  up  to 
speak.  This  was  Leon,  embassador  from  Byzantium, 
who,  though  Ins  personal  appearance  was  of  the  most 
unfavourable  kind,  possessed  much  of  that  wit  and 
presence  of  mind  so  hi^y  pleasing  to  the  Athenians. 


*  Plot,  in  Aleib.  t.  i.  p.  195.  Id.  FnbcepL  Ger.  Rdp.  t.  ii.  p. 799. 
■  Plat,  in  Nic.  t  i.  p.  S«r.    Id.  PracepC.  Gcr.  Help.  ibid. 
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At  sight. of  him,  they  burst  into  Buch  violent  fits  of 
laughter^  that  Leon  could  scarcely  obtain  a  mooient's 
silence.  At  length  he  said :  '^  What  would  you  say 
then  did  you  but  see  my  wife  ?  She  hardly  reaches  to 
my  knees.  Yet,  little  as  we  are,  when  we  disagree, 
the  city  of  Byzantium  is  not  large  enou^  to  hold  us.'' 
This  pleasantry  was  so  successful,  that  the  Athenians 
immediately  granted  the  succours  he  came  to  so- 
licit' 

In  a  word,  they  have  been  known,  after  expressii^ 
the  utmost  indignation  at  some  intercepted  letters  of 
Philip,  which  they  ordered  to  be  read  before  th^m,  to 
pay,  notwithstanding,  so  great  a  respect  to  the  letters 
written  by  that  prince  to  his  queai,  as  to  order  them 
to  be  sent  to  her  unopened.' 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  tiian  to  understand  and 
to  inflame  the  passions  and  tastes  of  such  a  people,  it 
is  also  extremely  easy  to  acquire  their  confidence,  nor 
is  it  less  to  lose  it ;  but,  whilst  in  favour,  there  is 
nothing  which  the  popular  leader  may  not  say  or  un- 
dertake, and  he  may  persuade  them  to  adopt  good  or 
evil  measures  with  an  equal  degree  of  ardour.  .  When 
guided  by  firm  and  virtuous  men,  they  bestowed  the 
offices  of  the  magbtracy,  embassies,  and  the  command 
of  armies,  only  on  great  abilities  united  with  virtue. 
In  our  days,  they  have  firequendy  made  a  choice  at 
which  they  should  have  blushed  ;*  but  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  flatterers  who  direct  them,  flatterers  as  dangerous 


'  Plut.  Pnecept  Gtr.  Reip.  t.  ii.  p.  804.      '  Id.  ibid.  p.  7^. 
*  Kvpol.  ap.  Stob.  p.  S39. 
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sis  those  of  tyrants,**  and  who,  like  them,  blush  only 
when  disgraced. 

The  senate  being  dependent  on  the  people,  and 
the  people  abandoning  themselves  without  reserve*  to 
their  favourite  orators,  by  whom  they  are  misled,  if 
any  thing  can  preserve  the  democracy  it  must  be 
private  enmities,^  it  must  be  the  facility  of  prosecuting 
an  orator  who  makes  an  improper  use  of  his  influence. 
In  this  case  he  is  accused  of  transgressing  the  laws  ; 
and  as  the  charge  may  be  relative  either  to  bis  person, 
or  the  nature  of  the  ctecree  that  he  has  proposed,* 
hence  arise  two  kinds  of  accusation  to  which  he  is 
perpetually  liable. 

The  object  of  the  first  is  to  stigmatize  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  If  he  has  received  presents 
to  betray  his  country,  if  his  private  conduct  be  found 
sullied  with  any  mark  of  infamy,  and  especially  with 
those  crim^  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
from  which  his  public  functions  require  him  to  be 
exempt,  every  individual  is  tlien  permitted  to  com- 
mence a  prosecution  against  him.  This  prosecution^ 
which  assumes  different  names,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence,' is  commenced  before  a  magistrate,  who 
takes  cognizance,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  delin- 
quency in  question.  When  the  fault  is  trivial,  he 
sentences  him  to  a  trifling  penalty  f  when  more  im- 


^  Aristol.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  cap.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  369.  ^  Demosth. 
Olynth.  9.  p.  39.  Id.  de  Ord.  Rep.  p.  1S6.  Id.  in  Lept.  p.  641. 
'  JSachin.  in  Tim.  p.  UO.  Mdanth.  ap.  PAit.  de  And.  Poet  t.  it. 
p.  SO.  *  IssQS  ap.  Harpocr.  in  ^of  •  yga^.  '  Harpocr.  et 
Sold,  in  Trffop.  ypaf.      '  Poll  lib.  8.  c.  C.  p.  885. 
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portant,  he  refers  thd  case  to  a  superior  tribunal ;  and 
if  the  crime  be  proved,  the  accused,  among  other  pu^ 
nbhrnents,  undergoes  that  of  never  more  ascending  the. 
rostrum. 

Nor  have  orators,  whose  circumspect  conduct 
shelters  them  from  this  first  species  of  accusation,  le8» 
to  apprehend  on  that  account  from  the  second,  which 
is  termed  an  accusation  on  account  of  illegality.^ 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  decrees  which  we  see 
from  time  to  time  enacted  with  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  and  the  people,  some  there  are  in  manifest 
contradiction  to  the  welfere  of  the  state,  and  which  it 
is  important  not  to  suffer  to  subsist.  But  as  they 
were  the  acts  of  the  legislative  power,  it  should  seem 
that  no  authority,  no  tribunal,  is  competent  to  annul 
tiiem.  The  people  themselves  should  not  attempt  i^ 
lest  the  orators  who  have  already  taken  them  by  sur- 
prise,' should  again  mislead  them.  What  resource 
then  shall  there  be  for  the  republic  ?  A  law,  singular 
indeed  at  first  sight,  but  admirable  in  its  nature,  and 
so  essentisd  as  to  render  it  impossible  either  to  sup* 
press  or  to  n^lect  it,  without  destroying  tlie  demo- 
cnaey;^  I  mean,  the  law  that  aathoriaet  the  very 
longest  citizen  to  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  Ae  whole 
people,  .whenever  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  tint 
the  new  decree  is  contrary  to  the  laws  already  estab- 
lished. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  invisible  soivaiieign, 

•  ^  Hmne,  Political  Discoones^  di§c.  9.  v.  ii.  p.  4.  '  .£sebin. 
in  Ctes.  p.  448.  Demosth.  in  Leptin.p.  541.  *  Demosth.  in 
Timocr.  p.  797.    iE^sch.  in  Ctea.  p.  4S8  et  4M. 
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it  is  the  laws  which  loudly  protest  again9t  the  national 
judgiBent  that  has  violated  them ;  it  is  in  the  name  of 
the  laws  that  the  accusation  is  brought  forward ;  it  is 
before  the  tribunal^ which  is  the  chief  depositary  and 
avepger  of  the  laws,  that  it  is  prosecuted ;  and  the 
judges,  by  setting  aside  the  decree,  only  pronounce 
that  the  authority  of  the  people  has  happened  unin- 
tmtioDally  to  clash  with  that  of  the  laws ;  or  rather, 
they  maintain  the  ancient  and  permanent  decisions  of 
the  people  agpiost  their  present  and  transient  inclina- 
tions. 

This  remonstrance  of  the  laws  having  suspended 
the  power  which  the  people  had  i^ven  to  thdr  decr^, 
and  it  being  impracticable  to  proceed  judicially  ageunst 
the  people,  an  action  can  only  be  brought  a^nst  the 
orator  who  proposed  the  obnoxious  decree,  and  ac- 
cordiogly  it  is  against  him  that  the  accusation  for 
i^kffiity  is  brov^t  And  it  is  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  since  he  haa  voluntarily  interfered  in  the 
administration,  he  has  ei^posed  himself  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  hoQOiir  when  he  succeeds,  and  of  punishment 
when  his  projects  prove  abortive.^ 

The  cause  is  first  discussed  either  before  the  first 
or  hefore  the  last  six  of  the  archons.''  The  prelimi- 
nary proQeeding3  gone  through^  it  is  rem«ired  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  heliastso^  generally  composed  of  five 
huodimif  and  sometioies  oi  a  thousand,  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred, or  two  thousand  judges.     It  lies  with  the  same 

'  Dcmofith.  de  Tab.  Leg.  p.  909.        *  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p. 
481.    Id.  in  LeptiQ.  p.  555. 
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magistrates  to  determine,  accofding  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  the  number  they  would  choose  to  have  for 
judges,  which  they  have  sometimes  increased  to  ax 
thousand.*" 

The  decree  may  be  attacked  when  it  has  cxAy  pas- 
sed the  senate,  or  the  accuser  may  wait  till  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  people.  But,  whichever  of  these 
measures  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  adopt,  the 
action  must  be  brought  within  the  year,  to  subject  ttie 
orator  to  punishment  That  period  once  expired,  be 
is  no  longer  responsible  for  hb  decree. 

After  the  prosecutor  has  adduced  his  arguments 
for  annulling  the  decree,  and  the  accused  has  finished 
his  defence,  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote.*  If  the 
former  does  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages, 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  five  hundred  drachmas  to  the 
public  treasury,***  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  afiair. 
If  the  decision  be  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  he  may 
still  petition  for  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty ;  but  he 
seldom  escapes  banishment,  interdiction,  or  heavy 
pecuniary  fines.  Here,  as  in  some  other  causes  of  a 
different  nature,  the  intervals  for  the  pleadings  and  ^ 
judgment  are  divided  into  three  sittings ;  the  one  for 
the  person  who  prosecutes,  the  other  for  the  accused 
to  make  his  defence,  and  the  third,  when  it  tabes 
place)  to  decide  on  the  punishment.'* 

Not  an  orator  but  shudders  at  this  accusati<Mi ;  not 

*  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  3.  "*  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  460.  '  D^ 
mosth.  de  Cor.  p.  489  et  490.  iBscbin.  de  Fals.  htgtX.  p.  397. 
*  450  livre«  (or  ISL  ISs.  sterling).  «  iBachin.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  397. 
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ft  mancBuvre  but  he  puts  in  practice  to  ward  off  its 
consequeDces.  Prayers,  tears,  negligence  of  dress,  the 
protection  of  military  officers/  all  the  artifices  of  elo- 
quence, all  the  stratagems  of  policy,  are  made  use  of 
by  the  accused  and  his  friends. 

These  means  are  often  but  too  successful;  and 
we  have  seen  the  orator  Aristophon  boast  of  having 
been  the  object  of  no  less  than  seventy-five  accusations 
of  this  kmd,  and  of  having  always  escaped  triumphant/ 
Neverthdess,  as  every  orator  procures  several  decrees 
to  be  passed  during  his  administration ;  as  it  is  essen- 
tial for  him  to  multiply  them,  in  order  to  mamtain  his 
authority ;  as  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies  rendered 
quick-sifted  by  jealousy;  as  it  is  easy,  by  remote 
deductions,  or  forced  interpretations,  to  discover  some 
contrariety  between  his  opinions,  his  conduct,  and  the 
numerous  laws  that  are  in  force,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible but  that  he  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  a  victim 
to  the  accusations  from  which  he  is  incessantly  in 
danger. 

I  have  said  that  the  laws  of  Athens  are  numerous. 
Besides  those  of  Draco,  which  still  in  part  subsist,^ 
besides  those  of  Solon,  which  focm  the  basis  of  the 
civil  code,  many  others  have  been  introduced,  either 
ori^natii^  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or 
which  have  been  adopted  through  the  influence  of 
orators." 

In  every  government  it  should  be  difficult  to  re- 

'  JEeMn.  in  Ctestph.  p.  4S8.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  459.  ^  Dc- 
motth.  in  Sverg.  p.  loes.  Andoc.  de  Mjst.  part  S.  p»  11.  "  Dc- 
mosth.  in  Leptin.  p.  S54. 
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peal  an^ancient  law^  and  to  establish  a  new  (Nie  b  its 
place ;  and  this  difficulty  should  be  still  greats  with 
a  people  who,  at  once  subjects  and  sovereigns)  are 
always  tempted  to  lighten  or  shake  off  the  yoke  they 
have  imposed  upon  themselves.  Solon  had  so  bound 
up  the  hands  of  the  l^slative  power,  as  to  disable  it 
from  touching  the  foundations  of  bis  legisJation,  except 
with  the  most  extreme  precaution. 

An  individual  who  proposes  to  abrogate  an  oH 
law,  must  at  the  same  time  be  ready  to  substitute 
another/  Both  of  these  he  presents  to  the  senate,' 
which,  after  maturely  wei§^ing  them,  eitbar  diMp- 
proves  the  intended  change,  or  commands  the  propv 
officers  to  lay  an  account  of  it  before  the  people  in 
the  general  assembly,  whose  business  it  is,  among 
other  things,  to  examine  and  revise  the  laws  in  forc^/ 
This  18  the  assembly  held  on  the  11th  day  of  the 
first  month  of  the  year.^  If  it  appears  expedient  that 
the  law  should  actually  be  repealed,  the  prytan^ 
refer  the  matter  to  the  next  assembly,  which  is  uaually 
held  nineteen  days  after ;  and  five  orators  are  pre- 
vioudy  nominated,  who  are  appointed  to  undertake 
the  defence  <^  the  law  proposed  to  be  abrogated.  In 
tfie  interval,  this  law,  as  well  as  that  to  be  offered  in 
its  place,  is  daily  affixed  to  certain  statues,  and  ex- 
posed to  every  eye,^  so  that  each  eitiasen  may  compare 
at  his  leisure  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of 
both.    These  become  the  topic  of  conversation  in  all 

*  Demoith.  in  Leptin.  p.  554  j  at  in  Tlmocr.  p.  778.  '  Id. 
hi  Timocr.^.  78i .  *  Demoeth.  ia  Timoer.  p.  77^.  *  Ulpiao. 
i^  Tim.  p.  811.        ^  Demotth.  in  Timoer.  p.  778. 
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fDDftpanies ;  find  thus  the,  puUic  opinion  U  gmduaUy 
formed)  and  openly  manifests  itself  at  the  appointed 
assembly.  Still,  however,  nothing  can  be  finally 
decided.  Commissioners  are  named,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand  and  one,  to  whom  they 
give  the  name  of  legpslators,  imd  who  must  all  have 
sat  ^mong  the  heliastse/  These  form  a  tributial, 
before  which  appear  both  the  person  who  attacks  and 
those  who  defend  the  adcient  law.  The  commis- 
sioners haye  the  power  to  abrogate  it,  without  again 
retutning  to  tbie  people.  They  next  examine  whether 
the  new  law  be. adapted  to  circutnstances  equally  be- 
Mficial  to  all  the  eitia»s,  and  cenfomiable  to  tbs 
other  laws :  these  prelumnaries  settled,  they  either 
confifm  it  themselves,  or  present  it  to  the  people, 
wboaS^  to  it  the  seal  of  aui^rity  by  their  sufiNgeSi 
The  eAitar  who  ha3occa9ioned  this  alteradoo  is  liable 
to  a  prosecution,  not  >  for  having.procurcd  therepeal 
of  an  obsolete  or  useless  law,  but  for  iptrodutcing 
another  which  nwy  eveitf»ally  prove  detrimentiOi, 

AH  new  laws  must  be  propounded  and  discussed 
in  the  saaie  ssanfter.  Yet,  notwitbstandii^  the  for* 
malities  I  have  wK»fi(meAs  notwithstandwg  th$  obU- 
ga&on  imposed  epi  4sertain  magistrates  to  make  every 
year  an  exact  revissl  of  the  lawsi,  so  g^eat  a  number 
of  contradictory  and  obsoure  onm  h^y^  iw^Qslbly 
crept  into  the  code,  that  the  Athepi^ns  haye  lately 
been  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  special 

< Dcmosth.  in  Timocr.  p.  77«  d  777.   Pet.  hfg.  Att.{).  101. 
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commission  to  make  a  proper  selection ;   but  their 
labour  has  hitherto  been  fruitless.'' 

It  is  a  great  advantage  that  the  nature  of  the 
democracy  has  rendered  delays  and  inquiries  neces- 
sary in  matters  of  le^slation ;  but  it  is  often  a  great 
misfortune  that  they  are  no  less  unavoidable  on  oc- 
casions that  call  for  celerity  and  dispatch.  In  a 
monarchy,  a  single  moment  suffices  to  promulgate 
and  carry  into  execution  the  will  of  the  sovereign.* 
Here  the  senate  must  be  first  consulted ;  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  be  convoked ;  and  they  must  have 
time. to  be  informed,  to  deliberate,  to  decide.  Hie 
execution  of  their  determinations  is  subject  to  still 
more  impediments.  All  these  obstacles  so  greatly 
retard  the  progress  of  affairs,  that  the  people  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  refer  their  decision  to  the  se- 
nate :^  but  it  is  with  regret  they  submit  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  dreading  the  revival  of  a  faction  composed 
of  the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,'  a  faction  which 
formerly  stripped  them  of  their  authority.  At  pre- 
sent this  party  is  in  a  state  of  depression ;  but  that 
circumstance  would  render  them  only  the  more  ardent 
in  their  exertions  to  destroy  a  power  by  which  they 
are  kept  down  and  humbled.  The  people  hate  them 
the  more,  as  they  make  no  distinction  between  their 
power  and  the  tyranny  of  a  single  person. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  senate  and  the 

*  MadBtia.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  4SS.  Demosth.  ia  LepHa.  p.  554. 
*  Demosth.  de  Fala.  Leg.  p.  391.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  317.  *  Isecr. 
de  Pac.  t.  i.  p.  387  et  427*  Theoph.  Charact.  c.  Stf.  Casaub. 
ibid.    Cora.  Nep.  in  Phoc,  e.  3. 
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people  as  solely  occupied  with  the  great  object  of 
government:  they  should  be  regarded  likewise,  in 
some  measure,  as  two  courts  of  justice,  in  which  cer- 
tain offences  are  prosecuted;*"  and  what  will  appear 
extraordinary  is,  that  excepting  some  trifling  pecuniary 
fines  which  the  senate  are  empowered  to  impose,^ 
other  causes,  after  undergoing  the  judgment  of  the 
senate;  of  the  people,  or  of  both,  one  after  the  other, 
are,  or  are  liable  to  be,  removed  to  a  tribunal  that 
determines  in  the  last  resort.^  I  have  known  a  citi- 
zen, accused  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  first 
condemned  by  the  senate,  then  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  which  were  in  suspense  for  a  whole  day, 
and  finally  by  two  tribunals,  forming  together  the 
number  of  a  thousand  and  one  judges.^ 

It  has  been  thought  with  reason,  that  the  execu- 
tive power,  distinguished  from  the  legislative,  should 
never  be  converted  into  a  vile  instrument  of  the  latter. 
But  I  am  compelled  to  own,  that,  in  times  of  trouble 
and  corruption,  so  wise  a  law  has  mc»*e  than  once 
been  violated ;  and  that  orators  have  occasionally  in- 
duced the  people  whom  they  governed  to  keep  back 
certain  causes,  in  order  to  prevent  some  individuals, 
whom  they  had  devoted  to  destruction,  fi*om  obtaining 
relief  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.*"" 

^  Andoc.  de  Myst.  part  i.  p.  2.  '  Demosth.  in  Ererg. 
p.  1058.  ^  Aristoph.  ia  Veap.  ▼.  588.  Demosth.  ibid.  Liban. 
Argum.  in  Orat.  Demosth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  601.  '  Demosth.  in 
Timocr.  p,  774.  *  In  support  of  this  fact,  I  have  cited 
Aristotle^  who>  from  motives  of  prudence,  does  not  name  the  re- 
public of  Athens ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  alludes  to  it  in  this 
passage.  "  Xen.  Hist.  Graec.  lib.  1.  p.  449.  Aristot.  de  Rep. 
lib.  4.  e.  4.  p.  369. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  MagiiirMieg  ^  Jthau. 

In  that  violent  conflict  between  passions  and  duties, 
which  must  infallibly  arise  wherever  there  are  meoi 
and  still  more  where  these  men  are  free^  and  think 
themselves  independent,  it  is  necessary  that  an  au- 
thority continually  armed  to  repress  and  punish  licen- 
tiousness,  should  with  unceasii^  vi^lance  watch  over 
and  prevent  its  progress ;  and  as  a  single  authority 
cannot  always  immediately  act»  it  also  becomes  ne- 
cessary, by  the  institution  of  several  magbtrates,  to 
render  this  power  at  once  formidable  and  omnipre- 
sent. 

The  people  assemble  on  the  four  last  days  of  the 
year,  to  nominate  to  the  differmt  offices  of  the  majps- 
tracy  ;*"  and  though  by  the  laws  of  Aristides"*  they 
may  confer  these  offices  on  the  lowest  of  the  Athe- 
nians, they  very  rarely  grant  those  which  may  afiect 
the  safety  of  the  state  to  any  but  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens,^  Their  will  is  declared  either  by 
the  way  of  suffrage,  or  by  lot.' 

*  iEschin.  in  Ctes.  p.  429.  Suid.  in  'Af;(a<.  Libao.  in  Argum. 
Orat.  Dcmosth.  adv.  Androt.  p.  69T.  •  Thucyd.  lib. «.  c.  37. 
Plot  in  Aristid.  p.  332.  ^  Xen.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  691.  Plut. 
in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  745.  ^  Demotth.  in  Arittog.  p.  83S.  .fischin. 
in  Gtes.  p.  432.  Sigon.  de  Rep.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  I.  Potter.  Ar- 
chiMlog.  lib.  1.  €.  11. 
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The  places  then  disposed  of  are  very  numerous. 
The  persons  who  are  appointed  to  them  must  undergo 
an  examination  before  the  tribunal  of  the  heliast» ;' 
and^  as  if  this  probation  were  insufficient,  the  pe^le 
are  asked,  at  the  first  monthly  assembly,  or  prytany, 
whether  they  have  any  complaints  to  allege  against 
their  magistrates?  On  the  slightest  accusation,  the 
chiefs  of  the  assembly  proceed  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  vote  :  and  if  the  question  be  decided  against  the 
accused  magistrate,  he  is  removed  from  office,  and 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  determination  of. 
which  is  final.^ 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  magistracies 
is  that  of  the  archons,  composed  of  nine  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  invested  not  only  with  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  police,  but  empowered  to  receive,  in 
the  first  instance,  all  public  informations,  and  the 
complaints  of  oppressed  citisens. 

Their  nomination  muit  be  preceded,  or  imme* 
diately  followed  by  two  examinstionii,  one  before  the 
senate,  the  other  before  the  tribunal  of  the  heliastfe.** 
Among  other  conditions,'  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  be  the  diildren  and  grand-childreh  of  citizens; 
tiiat  they  alw&ys  should  have  paid  a  proper  veneration 
to  their  parents,  and  have  borne  arms  in  the  service 
of  the  country.     They  next  swear  to  maintain  the 

'  Jfisebin.  in  CUs.  p.  429.  PblL  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §  44.  Harpocr. 
ei  Hesycb.  iri  Aoxtfju.  *  Poll.  lib.  *.  c.  S.  %  dy.  «  Harpocr. 
et.  Said,  in  KalAxeif.  *  i&dcbin.  in  Ctes.  p.  4^9.  Demodib.  in 
Leptih.  p.  554.  Poll.  lib.  d.  c.  9.  |  66.  P6t.  L^.  Att.  p.  ^T. 
'Poll.  ibid.  «»SetM. 
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laws^  and  to  accept  no  presents/  They  take  this 
oath  on  the  originals  of  the  laws  themselves,  which 
are  preserved  with  a  most  religious  veneration.  An- 
other motive  still  more  disposes  them  inviolaUy  to 
observe  what  they  have  sworn.  On  going  out  of 
office,  they  have  hopes,  after  another  examination,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus,"  the 
highest  object  of  ambition  to  a  virtuous  mind. 

Their  persons,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  ma^- 
trates,  are  sacred.  Whoever  should  insult  them  by 
any  act  of  violence,  or  improper  language,  when  they 
have  the  crown  of  myrtle,'  the  symbol  of  their  au- 
thority, on  their  heads,  would  be  excluded  from  most 
of  the  privilege  of  a  citizen,  or  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine :  but  they  niust  merit  likewise,  by  their  conduct, 
the  respect  annexed  to  their  office. 

The  three  first  archons  have  each  a  particular 
tribunal,  where  they  sit  accompanied  by  two  assessors 
chosen  by  themselves.^  The  last  six,  called  thesmo- 
tbetas,  form  only  one  and  the  same  jurisdiction. 
These  difierent  tribunals  take  cognisance  of  difierent 
kiiids  of  causes.* 

The  archons  are  empowered  to  draw  by  lot  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts."^  They  have  functicms 
and  prerogatives  common  to  them  aU;  and  others 
that  are  peculiar  to  a  single  archon.  The  first  archon, 

'  Poll.  ibid.  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  W.  ^Plut.  in  Solon, 
t.  i.  p.  86.  Id.  in  Pericl.  p.  16T.  PoU.  lib.  6.  c.  10.  (  118. 
*  PoU.  lib.  6.  c.  9.  (  86.  Hesych.  in  Mv^^iv.  Meurt.  Leci.  AtL 
lib.  0.  c.  6.  ^  iBschin.  adr.  Tim.  p.  984.  Demosth.  in  Near, 
p.  87S  et  874.  PoU.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  iM.  •  Demosth.  in  Ltcrit 
p.  9M ;  in  Fmtmn.  p.99£.        «PoU.  ibid.  «  97. 
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for  example,  called  the  eponyaius,  from  his  name  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  the  acts  and  decrees  passed 
during  his  year  of  office,  has  more  especially  under  his 
care  widows  and  minors  ;*  the  second,  or  kingarchon, 
is  to  exclude  from  the  mysteries  and  religious  cere- 
monies all  who  have  been  guilty  of  homicide;^  and 
the  third,  or  polemarch,  exercises  a  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  foreigners  settled  at  Athens.'  All  three 
preside  separately  at  festivals  and  solemn  games. 
The  last  six  regulate  the  days  for  the  sitting  of  the 
superior  courts  ;*"  go  their  rounds,  during  the  night,  to 
maintain  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  city;'  and  pre- 
side at  the  elections  of  several  subordinate  magis- 
trates.*" 

After  the  election  of  the  archons  succeeds  that  of 
the  strategi  or  generals  of  armies,  of  the  hipparchi  or 
generals  of  the  cavalry,*  of  the  officers  employed  in 
the  collection  and  custody  of  the  public  revenue,"  of 
the  persons  who  are  to  take  care  that  the  city  is  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  of  those  who  superintend  the 
highways,  and  many  others  whose  functions  are  less 
important. 

Sometimes  the  tribes,  assembled  in  virtue  of  a 
decree  of  the  people,  choose  inspectors  and  treasurers, 
to  repair  such  public  works  as  are  falling  to  decay." 

*  Demosth.  in  Macart.  p.  1040.  Id.  in  Lacrit.  et  in  Pantsen. 
ibid.  'Pon.  Ub.  8.  c.  9.  §  90.  'Demosth.  in  Zenoth. 
p.  9S«.  Pollux,  ibid.  *  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9,  §  87.  » Ulpian. 
in  Orat.  Demosth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  650.  ^  jEschin.  in  Cteslph. 
p.  439.  >  Id  ibid.  *  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  c.  8.  t.  li.  p.  422. 
Poll.  ib.  lib.  8. 1  9T.  Plut.  in  Lye.  t.  ii.  p.  841 .  ■  ^schin.  in 
Ctesiph.  p.  433. 
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The  magistrates  of  almost  all  these  departments 
are  respectively  ten  in  number ;  and  as  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  unifonnly  to  tend  towards 
equality,  one  of  the  number  is  chosen  from  each 
tribe. 

One  of  the  most  useful  establishments  of  this  kind 
is  a  chamber  of  accounts,  which  is  annually  re-chosen 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and  consists  of 
ten  officers.**  In  this  chaml)er,  the  archons,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  the  commanders  of  the  galleys,  the 
embassadors,**  the  areopagites,  nay  even  the  ministers 
T)f  the  altars,  in  a  word,  all  persons  who  have  executed 
any  commission  under  the  government,  must  appear, 
some  on  going  out  of  office,  others  at  stated  periods  ; 
the  former  to  account  for  the  sums  they  have  received, 
the  latter  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  others  again 
merely  to  prove  that  they  are  liable  to  no  censure. 

Such  as  refuse  to  appear  are  neither  allowed  to 
make  a  will,  to  leave  the  country,**  to  fill  any  office  of 
magistracy  a  second  time,*^  nor  to  receive  from  the 
public  the  civic  crown  decreed  to  those  who  have 
served  the  state  faithfully;*  they  may  even  be  im- 
peached before  the  senate,  or  other  tribunals,  which 
may  inflict  on  them  still  more  disgraceful  marks  of 
infamy.*  As  soon  as  they  are  out  of  office,  they 
are  liable  to  a  prosecution  at  the  suit  of  any  private 


*  iEechin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  450.  Harpocr.  et  Etymol.  in  Aoyi^. 
«•  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  i  45.  «  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  430.  '  De- 
mosth.  in  Timocr.  p .  79«.  ■  -<E«chin.  ibid  p.  4«9,  itc.  '  De- 
motth.  in  Mid.  p.  617. 
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citizen.''  If  they  are  charged  with  peculation,  the 
chamber  of  accounts  takes  cognisance  of  the  ac- 
cusation ;  if  they  are  accused  of  any  other  crimes,  the 
cause  is  instantly  removed  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. . 


*.£8chio.  in  Cteaiph.  p.  4S1.    Ulpian.  in  Orat.  Demosth. 
adr.  Mid.  p.  66%.        *  PoU.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §  45. 
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CHAPTER   XVJ. 

Of  the  Athenian  Courts  of  Justice, 

The  right  of  protecting  innocence  is  not  acquired  at 
Athens  either  by  birth  or  riches.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  every  citizen/  As  all  may  be  present  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  nation,  and  decide  on  the  interests  of 
the  state,  all  are  likewise  entitled  to  give  their  suf- 
frages in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  regulate  the 
interests  of  individuals.  The  office  of  judge,  there- 
fore, is  neither  an  employment  nor  a  function  of 
magistracy;  it  is  a  temporary  commbsion,  respect- 
able for  its  object,  but  degraded  by  the  motives  that 
determine  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenians  to  accept 
it.  The  temptation  of  gain  renders  them  assiduous  at 
the  tribunals,  as  well  as  at  the  general  assembly.  Three 
oboli*  are  distributed  to  each  at  every  sitting;'  which 
trifling  recompense  occasions  to  the  state  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents;! 

'  Plat,  in  Solon,  p.  88.  *  About  nine  sols  (or  four-penc* 
halfpenny).  '  Aristoph.  in  Flat.  v.  399.  Id.  in  Ran.  v.  140. 
Id.  in  Equit.  v.  51  et  255.  Schol.  ibid.  PoU.  lib.  8.  e.  5.  (  M. 
t  810,000  livres  (SSJSOQ.  The  following  is  the  calculation  of 
the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (in  Vesp.  ▼.  661).  Two  monthi 
were  dedicated  to  festivals.  The  tribunals  than  were  open  only 
during  10  months,  or  300  dajs.  It  cost  each  day  18,000  oboli, 
that  is  to  say,  3000  drachmas,  or  half  a  talent,  and  consequently 
16  talents  monthly,  or  150  per  annum.  Samuel  Petit  has  cob- 
troYerted  this  calculation  (page  395). 
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for  the  number  of  judges  is  prodigious,  and  amounts 
to  about  six  thousand/ 

An  Athenian  who  is  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  has  led  an  irreproachable  life,  and  who  owes 
nothing  to  the  public  treasury,  possesses  the  quaUfica- 
tion  requisite  to  discharge  the  judicial  functions/  The 
court  in  which  he  is  to  sit  is  annually  determined  by 
lot/ 

In  this  manner  are  the  tribunals  filled;  and  of 
these  ten  principal  ones  are  enumerated^  four  for 
homicide,  and  six  for  other  causes,  as  well  criminal  as 
civil.  Among  the  former,  one  takes  cognisance  of 
involuntary  homicide;  a  second,  of  homicide  com- 
mitted in  self-defence ;  a  third,  of  murder,  the  perpe- 
trator of  which,  formerly  banished  his  country  for  this 
crime,  shall  not  have  obtained  a  revocation  of  the 
decree  previous  to  his  return ;  a  fourth,  of  homicide 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  stone,  a  tree,  and  other 
such  accidents/  We  shall  see,  in  the  succeeding 
chapter,  that  the  Areopagus  took  cognizance  of  pre- 
meditated murder. 

So  many  jurisdictions  for  the  same  crime  by  no 
means  prove  that  it  is  at  this  time  more  common  in 
Athens  than  in  other  countries,  but  only  that  they 
were  instituted  in  ages  which  knew  no  other  right 
than  force :  and  in  truth  they  are  all  of  the  heroic 
ages.    The  origin  of  the  other  tribunals  is  unknown ; 

^  Arialoph.  in  Vcsp.  ▼.  6eo.  Pet.  Leg.  Att  p.  dS4.  ^  Poll, 
lib.  t.  c  10.  i  m.  Pet.  ibid.  p.  906.  *  Bemosth.  in  Aristog. 
p.  MS.  SchoL  Ariatoph.  in  Flat.  v.  S77.  *  Demosth.  in 
Aristoer.  p.  736.    PoU.  lib.  8.  e.  10.  1 1S3. 
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but  they  must  have  been  formed  gradually,  in  propor- 
tion as,  societies  becoming  more  perfectly  civilised, 
artifice  has  taken  place  of  violence. 

These  ten  sovereign  courts,  composed  in  gmeral 
of  five  hundred  judges,*  and  some  of  a  still  greater 
number,  possess  no  inherent  activity,  but  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  nine  archons.  Each  of  these  ma^s- 
trates  carries  thither  the  causes  that  have  fallen  within 
his  department,  and  presides  in  this  court  whilst  they 
are  depending/ 

It  being  improper  for  these  assemblies  to  meet  at 
the  same  time  with  those  of  the  people,  since  they  are 
both  composed  nearly  of  the  same  p^^ons,'  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  archons  to  appoint  the  time  for  tiie  meet-' 
ing  of  the  former;  it  is  their  business  likewise  to 
draw  by  lot  the  judges  who  are  to  fill  these  different 
tribunals. 

The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  heliastse,**  be- 
fore which  all  causes  of  consequence  either  to  (be 
state  or  individuals  are  brought.  We  have  just  said, 
that  it  consists  in  general  of  five  hundred  judges ;  and 
that,  on  certain  occasions,  the  magistrates  order  other 
tribunals  to  unite  themselves  with  that  of  the  heliasta^, 
insomuch  that  the  number  sometimes  is  increased  even 
to  six  thousand.^ 


•  Poll.  lib.  S.  c.  10.  §  193.  '  Ulpian.  in  Orat.  Demostk. 
adv.  Mid.  p.  641.  Harpocr.  in  Hye/x..  ^ikoot.  *  DemostlL  in 
Timocr.  p.  786.  ^  Pansan.  lib.  I.  c.  «8.  p.  69.  HaifMCr.  et 
Suid.  in  U\i.  '  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10. 1 193.  Dinarch.  adv.  De- 
mosth.  p.  187.  Lys.  in  Agor^t.  p.  344.  Andoc.  it  Mys.  part  8. 
p.  3. 
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These  engage,  by  a  solemn  oatfa^  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  the 
people,  to  receive  no  presents,  to  listen  impartially  to 
both  parties,  and  to  oppose,  with  their  utmost  power, 
all  persons  who  shall  make  the  least  attempt  to  intro- 
duce innovations  in  the  form  of  government.  Dread- 
ful imprecations  against  themselves  and  their  families, 
should  they  violate  it,  conclude  this  oath,  which  con- 
^ns  several  less  essential  particulars.*" 

Were  I,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  Athenian  jurisprudence  through 
all  its  mazes,  I  should  inevitably  bewilder  myself  in 
an  obscure  arid  difficult  labyrinth ;  but  I  cannot  over- 
look an  institution  which  appears  to  me  highly  fii- 
vourable  to  those  who,  though  they  appeal  to  the  laws, 
wish  not  to  be  litigious.  Every  year  forty  inferior 
judges  go  the  circuit  through  the  different  town»  of 
Attica,'  hold  thehr  assizes  there,  decide  on  certain  acts 
of  violence,**  and  terminate  all  processes  for  small 
sums  not  exceeding  ten  drachmas,*  referring  more 
considerable  causes  to  arbitration.* 

The  arbitrators  are  all  persons  of  good  reputation, 
and  about  sixty  years  of  age^  At  the  end  of  every 
year,  they  are  drawn  by  lot  out  of  each  tribe,  to  th.e 
number  of  forty-four.'' 

Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  delays  of  ordinary  justice,  to  deposit  a  sum  of 

^  Dembsih.  in  Timocr.  p.  796.  *  PoU.  b^b.  6.  c.  9.  (  100. 
*  Demostb.  in  Pantsn.  p.  999.  *  9  livres  (or  seven  sbillingt 
and  tizpiace).  •  PoU.  ibid.  *  Said,  in  Hesycb.  Amt. 
Ulpian.  in  Den.  Mid.  p,  6«S. 
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money  previous  to  the  judgment,  or  to  pay  a  fine 
decreed  against  the  plaintiff  failing  in  his  proofs,  may 
confide  their  interests  to  one  or  more  arbitrators 
nominated  by  themselves,  or  whom  the  archon  draws 
by  lot  in  their  presence-^  When  the  arbitrators  are 
of  their  own  choice,  they  take  an  oath  to  abide  by 
their  decision,  from  Which  they  then  cannot  appeal ; 
but  if  they  are  chosen  by  lot,  they  are  not  deprived  of 
that  resource;**  and  the  arbitrators,  enclosing  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  all  the  documents  of 
the  process,  in  a  box  which  they  carefully  seal  up, 
transmit  them  to  the  archon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  lay 
the  cause  before  one  of  the  higher  tribunals.' 

If  the  archon  has  referred  the  matter  in  dispute 
to  arbitrators  drawn  by  lot,  at  the  request  only  of 
one  party,  th«ir  adverse  party  has  the  right  either  to 
demur  against  the  competence  of  the  tribunal,  or  to 
allege  other  exceptions/ 

Arbitrators  called  upon  to  decide  in  affairs  where 
one  6f  the  parties  are  their  friends  or  relations,  might 
be  tempted  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  judgment :  in 
such  cases  it  is  provided  that  the  cause  may  be 
removeid  into  one  of  the  sovereign  courts.'  They 
might  also  permit  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  pre- 
sents, or  be  influenced  by  private  prejudices:  in  which 
case  the  injured  party  has  a  right,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  to  prosecute  them  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 

*  Herald.  Animadvers.  lib.  5.  c.  14.  p.  570. .  Pet  Leg.  AtUc. 
p.  344.  «  Demosth.  in  Aphob.  p.  918.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10. 
§  127.  '  Herald.  Aaimadv.  p.  37«.  •  Ulpian.  inOimt  De- 
mosth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  €6St,        *  Demosth.  adv.  Phomk  pi  943. 
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compel  them  to  defend,  and  show  the  reasons  of, 
their  award.'  The  fear  of  such  a  scrutiny  might 
likewise  induce  them  to  elude  the  exercise  of  these 
functions :  but  the  law  has  provided  against  that,  by 
fixing  a  stigma  on  every  arbitrator  who,  when  drawn 
by;  lot,  refuses  to  perform  his  duty/ 

When  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  an  oath,  I 
considered  it  as  necessary  only  among  rude  nations, 
to  whom  falsehood  might  appear  perhaps  less  criminal 
than  perjury.  Yet  have  I  seen  the  Athenians  exact 
it  from  magistrates,  senators,  judges,  orators,  wit- 
nesses; from  the  accuser,  who  has  so  evident  an 
interest  to  violate  it;  and  from  the  accused,  who  is 
driven  to  the  dilemma  of  offending  against  his  reli- 
gion, or  fixing  guilt  on  himself.  But  I  have  observed, 
likewise,  that  this  awful  ceremony  is  now  no  more 
than  a  form,  which  is  an  insult  on  the  gods,  useless  to 
society,  and  offensive  to  those  who  are  under  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  it.  The  philosopher  Xeno- 
crates,  being  called  upon  one  day  to  give  his  testi- 
mony, made  his  deposition,  and  advanced  towards 
the  altar  to  confirm  it.  The  judges  blushed ;  and 
unanimously  opposing  the  administration  of  the  oath, 
rendered  the  highest  honour  to  the  integrity  of  so 
respectable  a  witness.^  What  idea  then  must  they 
have  entertained  of  the  others  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  cities  in  sub- 

'  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  617.  Ulpian.  p.  663.  '  Poll.  lib.  8. 
c.  10. 1  126.  '  Cicer.  ad.  Attic,  lib.  1.  epist.  16.  t.  viii.  p.  69. 
Id.  pro  Balb.  c.  5.  t.  yi.  p.  197.  Val.  Max.  lib.  2.  extern,  c.  10. 
La^rt.  in  Xenoor.  §  7. 
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jection  to  the  republic,  are  obliged  to  have  their  leg^l 
disputes  decided  in  the  last  resort"  before  the  tribunals 
of  Athens.  The  state  derives  a  benefit  from  the 
duties  they  pay  on  entering  the  port,  and  the  sums 
they  expend  during  their  residence  in  the  city. — 
Another  motive  induces  the  Athenians  to  deprive 
them  of  the  advantage  of  terminating  their  differences 
at  home.  If  they  had  sovereign  jurisdictions,  they 
would  only  have  to  look  up  to  their  governors  for 
protection,  and,  on  numberless  occasions,  might  op- 
press the  friends  of  the  democracy ;  whereas,  by  being 
obliged  to  repair  to  Athens,  they  are  forced  to  humble 
themselves  before  that  people  who  are  their  judges  in 
liie  tribunals,  and  who  are  but  too  well  disposed  to 
deal  out  the  justice  they  solicit,  according  to  the 
measure  of  affection  they  are  supposed  to  entertain 
for  their  authority. 

'  Xen.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  694.    Aristoph.  in  Ayib.  ▼.  Ut9 
el  1455. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  Areopagus. 

The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  yet  the  most  upright  of  the  Athenian  tribunals. 
It  assembles  sometimes  in  the  royal  portico;*  but  its 
ordinary  place  of  meeting  is  on  an  eminence  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  citadel,^  and  in  a  kind  of  ball 
defended  from  the  weather  only  by  a  rustic  roof.* 

The  number  of  senators  is  unlimited,  and  their 
places  held  for  life."^  The  archons  are  admitted  into 
tills  court,  after  their  year  of  office  is  expired;*  but 
not  till  they  have  proved,  in  a  solemn  examination, 
that  they  have  discharged  their  duty  with  equal  zeal 
and  fidelity/  If,  in  this  examination,  any  should  be 
found  either  artful  or  powerful  enough  to  elude  the 
severity  of  their  censors,  it  is  impossible  for  them, 
once  become  Areop^gites,  to  resist  the  authority  of 
example ;  and  they  are  forced  to  appefiur  virtuous,'  as 
in  certain  military  corps  men  are  under  the  necessity 
of  displaying  courage. 


*  Demosth.  in  Arlstog.  p.  831.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  52. 
«  Poll.  lib.  ft.  €.  10.  i  118.  VitTUV.  lib.  S.  e.  1.  *  Argnm.  Orat. 
Demosth.  adv.  Androt.  p.  69T.  *  Plut.  in  SoTod.  p.  88.  Ulpian. 
in  Orai.  Demosth.  adr.  Lept.  p.  686.  '  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  157. 
Poll.  ibid.        « laocr.  Areopag.  t.  i.  p.  339  et  380. 
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The  reputation  which  this  tribunal  has  enjoyed 
for  90  many  centuries,  is  founded  on  titles  that  will 
transmit  its  fame  to  succeeding  ages.^  Innocence, 
summoned  to  appear  before  it,  approaches  without 
apprehension;  and  the  guilty,  convicted  and  con- 
demned, retire  without  daring  to  murmur/ 

The  Areopagus  keeps  a  strict  eye  over  the  con- 
duct of  its  members,  and  judges  them  without  par- 
tiality, sometimes  even  for  trivial  faults.  A  senator 
was  punished  for  having  stifled  a  little  bird,  which, 
from  fear,  had  taken  refuge  in  his  bosom.^  He  was 
thus  taught,  that  he  who  has  a  heart  shut  a^nst  pity, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
at  his  mercy.  The  decisions  of  this  court,  therefore,, 
are  considered  as  standards,  not  only  of  wisdom,  but 
of  humanity.  I  saw  a  woman  brought  before  it, 
accused  of  procuring  the  death  of  some  person  by 
poison.  She  had  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections 
of  a  man  whom  she  passionately  loved,  by  a  philter, 
of  which  he  died.  She  was  dismissed  without  punish- 
ment, the  court  deeming  her  more  unfortunate  than 
culpable.** 

Certain  public  bodies,  as  a  recompense  for  their 
services,  obtain  a  crown  and  other  narks  of  honour 
from  the  people.  That  of  which  I  am  speaking  asks 
none,  nor  must  soKcit  any,"  nothing  distinguishing  it 

^  Cicer.  Epiat.  ad.  Attic,  lib.  1.  epbt.  14.  ^  Demoslh.  in 
Ariato€r.  p.  735.  Lycuig.  in  Leocral.  part  12.  p.  149.  Aristid. 
in  Panath.  t.  i.  p.  185.  ^  UtUad.  ap.  Phot.  p.  1591.  ^  Aristot. 
in  Magn.  Moral.  Ub.  1.  c.  17.  t  ii.  p.  157.  *  See  note  XV.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.        ^  iBaehin.  Ctesiph.  p.  430. 
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30  much  as  that  it  has  no  need  of  distinctions.  In 
the  infancy  of  comedy,  all  the  Athenians  were  per- 
mitted to  employ  their  genius  in  this  new  species  of 
literature :  the  members  of  the  Areopagus  were  alone 
excepted;"  and,  indeed,  with  what  propriety  could 
men  so  grave  in  their  deportment,  so  rigid  in  their 
manners,  pay  attention  to,  or  ridicule,  the  follies  of 
society  ? 

The  origin  of  this  court  is  traced  back  to  the  time 
of  Cecrops  ;**  but  it  is  indebted  for  one  more  noble  to 
Solon,  who  invested  it  with  the  superintendance.of 
morals?^  It  then  took  cognizance  of  almost  all 
crimes,  all  vices,  and  abuses.  Murder,  poisoning, 
robbery,  the  crimes  of  incendiaries,  libertinism,  and 
innovations,  either  in  the  system  of  religion  or  the 
form  of  government,  by  turns  excited  its  vigilance.  It 
was  empowered,  by  entering  and  examinmg  private 
houses,  to  condemn  every  useless  citizen  as  dangerous, 
and  every  expense  not  proportioned  to  the  means  of 
the  citizen,  as  criminal.''  As  it  exhibited  the  greatest 
firmness  in  punishing  crimes,  and  the  nicest  circum- 
spection in  reforming  manners;  as  it  never  applied 
chastisement  till  advice  and  menaces  were  sli^ted ;' 
it  acquired  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  people,  even 
while  it  exercised  the  most  absolute  power. 

The  education  of  youth  became  the  first  object  of 
its  care/  It  pointed  out  to  the  children  of  citizens 
the  path  they  should  pursue^  and  assigned  them  guides 

*  Plot,  tie  Glor.  Athen.  t.  ii.  p.  348.  *  Marmor.  Oxon. 
epoch.  3.  *  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  9a  *  M^ars.  Areop.  c.  9. 
'  Itocr.  Areop.  1. 1.  p.  534.        •  Id.  ibid.  p.  332. 
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to  conduct  them  in  it.  The  Areopagus  has  been  often 
known  to  stimulate  by  its  bounties  the  emulation  of 
the  troops,  and  to  decree  rewards  to  individuals  who 
discharged  in  obscurity  the  duties  of  their  station/  It 
exerted  so  much  zeal  and  constancy  in  maintaining 
the  laws  during  the  Persian  war,  as  greatly  to  add  to 
the  energy  of  government.'' 

This  institution,  too  sublime  to  have  any  long 
duration,  subsisted  but  about  a  century.  Pericles 
undertook  to  enfeeble  an  authority  incompatible  with 
his  own.'  He  had  the  misfortune  to  succeed ;  and 
from  that  moment  there  was  an  end  to  censors  in  the 
state ;  or,  rather,  all  the  citizens  assumed  that  office. 
Accusations  and  informations  multiplied,  sftid  morals 
received  a  fatal  blow. 

Its  present  jurisdiction,  properly  speaking,  is  con- 
fined to  murder,  maiming3,  poi8oning3,  firing  of 
buildings,'  and  some  other  less  considerable  offences/ 

When  the  case  is  murder^  the  second  archon  re- 
ceives the  informations,  lays  them  before  the  Areopa- 
gus, takes  his  place  among  the  judges,*  and  p^nounces 
with  themthe  punishment  prescribed  by  law3  engraven 
on  a  columti.^ 

When  it  is  a  crime  that  concerns  religion  or  the 
state,  the  power  of  this  court  is  limited  to  preparing 


*  Meurs.  Areop.  c.  9.  "  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  t.  ii. 
p.  391.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  It.  Diod.  STic  Ub.  11.  p.  69. 
Plttt.  in  Perid.  p.  157.  '  Lys.  in  Simon,  p.  69,  Demosth. 
•dr.  BoBot.  9.  p.  1018.  Id.  in  Lept.  p.  5M.  Liban.  in  Ont. 
adv.  Androt.  p.  696.  PoU.  Ub.  B.  c.  10.  (117.  '  Ljs.  Onit 
Areop.  p.  138.     » PoU.  Ub.  8.  c.  9. 1 90.     ^Lys.  in Eratoit.  p.  17. 
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the  matter  for  a  trial.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  infor- 
mations of  its  own  motion ;  sometimes  this  office  is 
assigned  to  it  by  the  assembly  of  the  people.!"  The 
proceedings  ended,  it  makes  its  report  to  tbft  people, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  The  accused  then 
has  in  his  power  to  offer  new  pleas  in  his  defence,  and 
the  people  name  orators  to  conduct  the  prosecution 
before  one  of  the  superior  courts. 

Trials  in  the  Areopagus  are  preceded  by  tremen- 
dous  ceremonies.  The  two  parties,  placed  amid  the 
bleeding  members  of  the  victims,  take  an  oath,  which 
they  confirm  by  dreadful  imprecations  ag^nst  them- 
selves and  families.*^  They  call  to  witness,  the  inexorable 
Eumenides,  who,  from  a  neighbouring  temple,  dedicated 
to  their  worship,*  seem  to  listen  to  their  invocation,  and 
prepare  to  punish  the  perjured. 

After  these  preliminaries,  they  proceed  to  the  trial; 
in  which  truth  alone  is  entitled  to  present  herself  to 
the  judges,  who  dread  eloquence  not  less  than  false- 
hood. The  advocates  must  scrupulously  banish  from 
their  harangues  all  exordia,  perorations,  digressiot^, 
and  every  ornament  of  style,  nay  even  the  language  of 
sentiment ;.  that  language  wYAch  so  violently  inflames 
^e  imagination,  and  has  so  great  a  power  over  com- 
miserating m.inds.^  Passion  would  paint  itself  in  vain 
in  the  eyes  and  gestures  of  the  orator,  since  the  Areo- 
pagus generally  holds  its  assemblies  in  the  night. 

^  Dinarch.  adv.  Demosth.  p.  179,  180,  &c.  *  Demosth.  in 
Aristocr.  p.  736.  Dinarch.  adv.  Dem.  p.  178.  *  Meurs.  in 
Aroop.  c.  2.  '  Lys.  adv.  Sinaon.  p.  88.  Lycurg.  in  Leocr. 
parts,  p.  149.  Ariatot.  Rhetor,  lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  512.  Lucian.  in 
Anach.  t.  il.  p.  899.    PoU.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  §  117. 
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The  question  having  been  sufficiently  discussed, 
tlie  judges  deposit  in  silence  their  suffi^ages  in  two  urns, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  urn  of  death,  the  other  the 
urn  of  mercy.'  When  the  numbers  are  equal,  an  in- 
ferior officer  adds,  in  favour  of  the  accused,  the  suffirage 
of  Minerva  ;^  so  called,  because,  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  this  goddess,  being  present  in  the 
court  of  Areopagus  at  the  trial  of  Orestes,  gave  her 
casting  vote  to  turn  the  scale  of  justice. 

On  important  occasions,  when  the  people,  inflamed 
by  their  orators,  are  on  the  point  of  adopting  some 
measures  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  Areo- 
pagites  have  sometimes  presented  themselves  to  the 
assembly,  and  by  arguments  or  intreaties  prevailed  on 
them  to  listen  to  reason.*  The  people,  who  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  their  authority,  but  who  respect 
their  wisdom,  sometimes  permit  them  to  revise  their 
decisions.  The  facts  I  am  about  to  mention  happened 
in  my  time. 

A  citizen  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  had 
the  temerity  to  return.  He  was  accused  before  the 
people,  who  thought  proper  to  acquit  him,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  favourite  orator.  The  Areopagus, 
taking  cognisance  of  the  affair,  ordered  the  criminal 
to  be  seized,  recommenced  the  prosecution,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  jpeople  to  condemn  hinl.^ 

Deputies  were  to  be  sent  to  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  amongst  those  whopi  the  people 

'  Meurs.  Areop.  c.  8.        ^  Aristid.  Orat.  in  Hin.  t.  i.  p.  84. 
»  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  748.        *  Demostb.  de  Coron.  p.  495. 
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had  made  choice  of  was  the  orator  ^schines,  whose 
conduct  was  not  entirely  exempt  from  suspicion.  The 
Areopagus,  on  whose  stem  virtue  talents  without  pro- 
bity make  no  impression,  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  ^schines,  and  pronounced  that  the 
orator,  Hyperides,  appeared  to  them  more  worthy  of  so 
honourable  a  commission.  The  people  immediately 
appointed  Hyperides/ 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflectbn  that  the  Areopagus, 
stripped  as  it  is  of  almost  all  its  functions,  has  neither 
forfeited  its  reputation,  nor  departed  from  its  integrity, 
but  even  in  its  decline  continues  to  command  the 
pubUc  respect.  I  shall  mention  another  example 
that  passed  under  my  eyes. 

The  Areopagus  had  repaired  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  ^ve  its  opinion  respecting  the  project  of  a 
citizen  named  Timarchus,  who  was  soon  after  pro- 
scribed for  the  depravity  of  his  manners.  Autolycus 
addressed  them  in  the  name  of  the  whole  court.  This 
senator,  educated  in  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  shameful  abuse  to  which  the 
most  ordinary  terms  of  conversation  are  now  perverted, 
suffered  a  word  to  drop  from  him,  which,  misconstrued 
from  its  real  sense,  admitted  of  an  illusion  to  the 
licentious  life,  of  Timarchus.  The  whole  assembly 
applauded  him  in  a  transport,  and  Autolycus,  astonisli- 
ed,  assumed  a  severer  countenance.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  he  attempted  to  proceed ;  but  the  people,  put- 
ting  an   arch   coni^truction  on  the  most  innocent 

'  I>emofth.  de  Coron.  p.  495. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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expressions,  never  ceased  to  interrupt  him  by  a  con- 
fused noise  and  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter.  A 
distinguished  citizen  now  rising,  exclaimed  :  Are  you 
not  ashamed,  Athenians,  to  be  guilty  of  such  indecency 
in  presence  of  the  Areopagites  ?  The  people  answered, 
that  they  felt  all  the  veneration  due  to  the  majesty  of 
that  tribunal ;  but  that  there  were  circumstances  m 
which  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  themselves  withm 
the  bounds  of  decorum."*  What  virtues  must  not  this 
body  have  possessed,  to  have  established  and  main- 
tained so  high  an  opinion  of  the  respect  due  to  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  what  good  might  it  not 
have  produced,  had  tiiey  known  how  to  value  it  as  it 
deserved ! 

■  iEschin.  ia  Timarcb.  p.  9^%. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OfJccuiatiom  andJjegal  Procedures  among  the  Athenians. 

The  causes  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice  con- 
cern either  offences  against  the  government,  or  against 
individuals.  In  the  former  case,  every  ciiizen  may 
indiscriminately  step  forward  as  a  prosecutor ;  in  the 
latter,  the  injured  person  alone  possesses  that  right 
The  punishment  for  crimes  against  the  state  is  often 
capital ;  but  for  offences  against  individuals  it  is  con- 
fined to  damages  and  pecuniary  satisfaction. 

In  a  democracy,  more  than  in  any  other  govern- 
ment, the  injury  done  to  the  state  becomes  personal 
to  every  citizen,  and  violence  towards  an  individual  is 
a  crime  against  the  state/  At  Athens  it  is  not 
thought  sufficient  that  public  prosecutions  may  be 
commenced  against  those  who  betray  their  country, 
or  are  guilty  of  impiety,  sacrilege,  or  firing  the  city  / 
such  a  profecution  lies  also  against  the  general  who 
has  not  performed  every  thing  which  he  ought  to  have 
done  or  might  have  done;  against  the  soldier  who 
absents  himself  from  the  enrolment,  or  deserts  from 
the  army ;  against  the  embassador,  the  magistrate,  the 
judge,  or  the  orator,  who  have  been  guilty  of  mis- 

'  Demoftth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  610.       !  Poll  lib.  8.  c  6.  (  40,  kc. 
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conduct ;  against  the  individual  who  has  assumed  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen,  without  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, or  who  has  taken  on  himself  any  office  from 
which  he  is  excluded ;  against  the  man  who  corrupts 
his  judges,  debauches  youth,  remains  in  celibacy,  or 
attacks  the  life  or  honour  of  a  citizen ;  in  fine,  against 
all  who  are  guilty  of  offences  which  evidently  tend  to 
disturb  the  government  or  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
citizebs. 

Litigations  on  the  subject  of  a  disputed  inherit- 
ance, a  breach  of  trust,  an  uncertain  debt,  damage 
received  in  property,  and  a  variety  of  other  cases, 
which  do  not  immediately  concern  the  state,  afford 
matter  of  trial  between  the  parties.* 

The  proceedings  vary  in  some  points,  as  well  from 
the  difference  of  the  courts  in  which  they  are  instituted 
as  from  that  of  the  offences.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  essential  formalities. 

Public  actions  are  sometimes  commenced  before 
the  senate,  or  before  the  people,^  who,  after  a  first 
decision,  refer  them  to  one  of  the  superior  courts ;' 
but,  in  general,  the  accuser  addresses  himself  to  one 
of  the  chief  magistrates,*"  who  puts  several  interroga- 
tories to  him,  and  asks  him  whether  be  has  reflected 
well  on  the  step  he  is  about  to  take,  if  he  is  prepared, 
if  it  would  not  be  to  bis  advantage  to  have  further 

*  Sigon.  de  Rep.  Athen.  lib.S.  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Jus 
Attic,  lib.  3.  '  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  60$  j  in  Bvci^.  p.  1068. 
Foil.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §  51.  Harpocr.  in  Ela-ay,  *  Demotib.  in 
Mid.  pr6d7.  Herald.  Animadv.  p.  333.  *  Pet  Leg.  Att. 
p.  314. 
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proofsi  if  he  has  witnesses^  if  he  wishes  to  be  pro- 
vided with  any.  He  apprises  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  must  take  an  oath  to  go  on  with  the  prosecu 
lion^  and  that  a  kind  of  infamy  is  annexed  to  the  vio- 
lation of  that  oath.  He  then  appoints  the  trial,  and 
nmkes  the  accuser  appear  a  second  time  in  his  pre 
sence,  when  he  repeats  the  same  questions ;  and  if  he 
still  persists,  his  declaration  remains  fixed  up  in 
some  public  place  till  the  Judges  are  ready  to  hear  the 
cause.  *" 

The  accused  then  puts  in  his  plea,  grounded  either 
on  a  former  decision,  Idng  prescription,  or  the  in- 
competence of  the  court.'  He  may  put  off  the  trial, 
bring  an  action  agunst  his  adversary,  and  defer  for 
some  time  the  judgment  which  he  fears. 

After  these  preliminaries,  which  are  not  practi- 
caUe  in  all  cases,  the  parties  swear  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  personally  begin  to  discuss  the  cause.  They  are 
allowed  a  limited  time  to  explain  themselves,  measured 
by  drops  of  water  falling  from  a  vessel/  In  general, 
they  do  but  repeat  what  more  eloquent  tongues  have 
dictated  to  them  in  private.  After  they  have  done 
speaking,  they  may  solicit  the  assistance  of  orators 
who  possess  their  confidence,  or  interest  themselves 
in  their  fate.* 

^  Demosth.  in  Theocrin.  p.  850.  Td.  in  Mid.  p.  619  et  6S0. 
Ulp.  in  Omt.  adv.  Mid.  p.  641,  tm  et  668.  Pet.  Leg.  Ait. 
p.  318.  *  Demosth.  adv.  Pantaen.  p.  9M.  Ulpian.  in  Orat. 
DemoBtb.  adv.  Mid.  p.  ee^.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  (  57.  Sigon.  de 
Rep.  Atben.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  *  Plat,  in  Thc«t.  t.  i.  p.  173.  Aris- 
toph.  Acbarn.  v.  693.  Schol.  ibid.  Demotth.  et  J&schin.  passim. 
Lucian.  Piscat.  c.  S8.  t.  i.  p.  597.  *  Demostb.  in  Neaer.  p. 

863.    ^ach.  de  Pais.    Leg.  p.  4^4.    Id.  in  Ctesipb.  p.  461. 
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In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  witnesses  give  their 
testimony  aloud.  For  in  criminal,  as  well  as  in  civi} 
cases,  it  is  a  rule  that  all  proceedings  ^ould  be  pub- 
lic. The  accuser  may  require  the  slaves  of  the  adverse 
party  to  be  put  to  the  torture/  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  that  a  barbarity  so  dreadful  could  have 
been  exercised  on  men  whose  fidelity  ought  not  to  be 
tempted,  if  they  are  attached^  to  their  masters ;  and 
whos^  testimony  cannot  but  be  suspicious,  if  they  are 
discontented  with  them.  Sometimes  one  of  the  partiesi 
of  his  own  free  will,  presents  his  slaves  to  this  in- 
human proof,'  persuaded  that  he  has  the  right,  as  he 
unfortunately  has  the  power,  to  commit  this  cruel  act 
Sometimes  he  refuses  the  requisition  made  him  for 
this  purpose,^  either  from  the  dread  of  a  deposition 
extorted  by  the  violence  of  the  tortures,  or  that  his 
heart  listens  to  the  remonstrances  of  humanity ;  but 
his  refusal  in  this  case  gives  room  for  the  strongest 
suspicions,  whilst  nothing  inspires  a  more  favourable 
prejudice  in  behalf  of  the  parties  or  witnesses,  than 
when  they  offer,  as  a  corroboration  of  what  they 
affirm,  to  take  an  oath  upon  the  head  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  of  their  parents.^ 

We  shall  only  cursorily  observe,  that  the  torture 
cannot  be  inflicted  on  a  citizen  but  in  extraordinary 
cases. 

Previous  to  pronouncing  the  judgment,  the  magis* 

'Demosth.  in  Near.  p.  880  j  in  Onet.  1.  p.  984 ;  in  Pantsn. 
p.  993.        '  Id.  in  Aphob.  3.  page  913  -,  in  Nicostr.  page  1107. 

*  Demoeth.  in  Stcph,  1.  p.  977.    Isocr.  in  Trapczit.  t.  iL  p.  477. 

*  Drniosth.  in  Aphob.  3.  p.  913  et  917. 
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toate  who  presides  at  the  tribunal  distributes  to  each 
of  the  judges  a  white  ball  to  acquit,  and  a  black  one 
to  condemn,  the  party  accused/  An  officer  apprises 
them  that  the  question  is  simply  confined  to  the  de- 
cision of  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  and  they  proceed  to 
deposit  thdr  suffrages  in  a  box.  If  there  be  a  ma- 
jority of  black-balls,  the  president  of  the  court  traces 
out  a  long  liqe  on  a  tablet  covered  with  wax,  exposed 
to  every  eye;  if  the  white  are  most  numerous,  a 
shorter  line  ;^  and  if  the  votes  be  equal,  the  accused  is 
acquitted."" 

In  cases  where  the  punishment  is  specified  by 
law,  this  first  judgment  is  sufficient ;  but  when  ikmt 
is  only  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  the  prosecutor, 
tl^e  offender  has  a  right  to  demand  a  mit^tion ;  Md 
this  second  question  is  decided  by  a  new  trial,  to 
which  they  instantly  proceed/ 

He  who,  having  commraced  a  prosecution,  either 
drops  it,  or  fails  in  obtaining  the  fifth  part  of  the 
suffrages,''  is  generally  sentenced  to  a  penalty  of  one 
thousand  drachmas.*  But  as  nothing  is  so  easy  or 
so  dangerous  as  invidious  accusations  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  the  punishment  of  death  is  decreed,  in 

^  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  §  183.  Meiurs.  Araop.  c.  8.  i  Axis- 
topb.  in  Vesp.  ▼•  106.  SchoL  ibid.  "  iEscb.  in  Ctesjpb.  p. 
469.  Aristot.  Problem,  sect.  99.  t.  ii.  p.  818.  Id.  de  Rbetor. 
c.  19.  t.  ii.  p.  688.  *  Ulpian.  in  Demoetb.  adv.  TImareb.  p. 
888.  Pet.  Leg.  Attic,  p.  335.  *  Plat.  Apol.  Socrat.  t.  i.  p.  36. 
DemoBib.  de  Cor.  p.  517  >  in  Mid.  p.  610;  in  Androt.  p.  708 ; 
in  Aristoer.  p.  738  ^  in  Timocr.  p.  774^;  in  Tbeocrin.  p.  850. 
*  900liTre8  (or  371.  lOs.)  Tbis  sum  was  very  considerable  when 
the  law  was  first  made. 
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certain  cases,  against  the  man  who  shall  accuse  an- 
other of  impiety  without  being  able  to  convict  hiro.^ 

Private  causes  are,  in  many  points,  conducted  in 
the  same  mode  as  public  prosecutions,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  brought  in  the  first  instance  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  archons,  who  sometimes  proneunce 
a  sentence  subject  to  an  appeal,**  and  sometimes  con- 
tent themselves  with  taking  the  necessary  infcHina- 
tions,  which  they  lay  before  the  superior  courts/ 

There  are  causes  which  may  be  prosecuted  civilly 
by  a  private  accusation,  and  criminally  by  a  public  ac- 
•  tion.  Such  is  the  nature  of  an  insult  committed  on  the 
person  of  a  citizen/  The  laws,  whose  intention  it  is  to. 
provide  for  his  safety,  authorize  all  his  fellow  citizens 
publicly  to  prosecute  the  aggressor ;  but  the  choice  of 
his  vengeance  is  left  to  the  offended,  who  may  sue  for 
a  sum  of  money  if  he  brings  a  civil  action,  and  even 
punish  the  offender  with  death,  if  he  lays  a  criminal 
indictment.  The  orators  frequently  abuse  these  laws, 
by  changing,  by  insidious  artifices,  those  suits  into 
criminal,  which  in  their  origin  were  merely  civil. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  danger  the  parties  have  to 
apprehend.  I  have  seen  judges  inattentive,  during  the 
reading  of  the  documents,  lose  sight  of  the  question, 
and  give  their  suffrages  at  a  venture ;'  I  have  seen 
men,  powerful  from  their  wealth,  publicly  insult  the 
poorer  people,  who  durst  not  demand  reparation  for 

»•  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §.41.        <  Demosth.  in  Onet.  1.  p.  990. " 
Id.  in  Olymp.  p.  10(58.     Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  88.        '  THpian.  in 
Orat.  Demosth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  641.        "  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Jus 
Att.  lib.  2.  le.  11 .  p.  128.        *  iSschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  459. 
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the  offence ;""  I  have  seen  theni  perpetuate,  in  some 
sort,  a  law-suity  by  obtaining  successive  delays^  and 
prevent  the  tribunals  from  determining  on  their 
crimes,  till  the  public  indignation  had  subsided ;'  I 
have  seen  them  appear  in  court,  escorted  by  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  corrupt  witnesses,  and  even  of 
honest  men,  who,  from  weakness,  submitted  to  in- 
crease the  train  of  their  attendants,  and  lend  them  the 
sanction  of  their  presence  -J  I  have  seen  them,  in  a 
word,  arm  the  superior  tribunals  against  subordi- 
nate judges  who  had  refused  to  aid  them  in  their 
unjust  proceedings." 

Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  there  are 
so  many  modes  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival,  or  of  taking 
vengeance  of  an  enemy ;  so  many  public  accusations 
are  combined  with  private  litigations ;  that  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted,  that  more  causes  are  brought 
before  the  tribunals  of  Athens  than  before  those  of  all 
the  rest  of  Greece.*  This  abuse  is  inevitable  in  a 
state,  which,  in  order  to  restore  its  exhausted  finances, 
has  frequentiy  no  other  resource  but  that  of  facilitat- 
ing public  accusations,  and  of  profiting  by  tiie  confis- 
cations arising  finom  them^  it  is  inevitable  in  a  state 
in  which  die  citizens,  obliged  mutually  to  watch  each 
other,  perpetually  struggling  for  honours,  contending 
for  employments,  and  having  accounts  to  settie  with 
the  government,  necessarily  assume  the  character  of 
spies  and  censors.     A  multitude  of  informers,  uni- 

"  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  606.  ''Id.  ibid.  p.  616  et  6^1. 
y  Id,  ibid,  p  625.  » Id.  ibid.  p..6ir.  '  Xen.  de  Rep.  Athen. 
p.  699. 
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versally  odious,  but  at  the  same  tiuie  formidable, 
inflame  these  intestine  dissensions ;  disseminate  sus- 
picions and  diffidence  through  society;  and  auda- 
ciously seize  on  thie  remains  of  the  fortunes  they  have 
ruined.  They  have  indeed  against  them  the  severity 
of  the  laws,  and  the  contempt  of  virtuous  men ;  but 
in  their  favour  they  have  the  pretext  of  public  good, 
so  often  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ambition 
and  private  enmity ;  and  they  have  also,  what  is  of 
still  more  avail  to  obtain  their  ends,  their  effironteiy 
and  their  insolence. 

The  Athenians  are  less  terrified  than  foreigners  at 
the  vices  ofi  an  absolute  democracy.  The  extreme  of 
liberty  appears  to  them  so  great  a  blessing,  that  to 
preserve  it  they  sacrifice  even  their  tranquillity.  Be- 
sides, if  public  accusations  be  a  subject  of  terror  to 
some,  they  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  they  almost  all  take 
a  particular  delight  in  the  chicane  and  artifices  of  the 
bar,  to  which  they  give  themselves  up  with  that 
ardour  which  especially  characterizes  tiiem  in  all  their 
pursuits.^  Their  activity  derives  new  life  from  per- 
petual and  subtle  discussions  of  their  interests ;  and 
it  is  possibly  to  this,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
tiiat  we  are  to  attribute  that  superior  penetration,  and 
that  turbulent  eloquence,  which  distinguish  the  Atbe* 
nians  fit>m  every  other  people  on  earth. 

^  Aristoph.  ia  Pac.  t.  504.    Id.  ia  Equit.  v.  1314.    Schol.  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  Crimes    and    Punishments. 

Some  penal  laws  are  engraven  on  columns  placed 
near  the  tribunals.''  If  these  could  be  so  multiplied 
as  to  exhibit  an  exact  scale  of  all  offences,  and  the 
corresponding  punishments,  the  judicial  decisions 
would  be  more  equitable,  and  fewer  crimes  would  be 
committed  against  society.  But  no  attempt  has  any 
where  been  made  to  appreciate  each  particular  trara- 
gression ;  yet  it  is  matter  of  universal  complaint,  that 
there  is  no  uniform  standard  for  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  The  jurisprudence  of  Athens  supplies, 
in  many  cases,  the  silence  of  the  laws.  We  have  al* 
ready  said,  that  when  these  do  not  specify  the  penalty, 
a  previous  trial  is  necessary  to  declare  the  culprit  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  a  second  to  determine  the 
chastisement  he  merits.*  In  the  interval  between 
these  decisions,  the  judges  demand  of  the  offender  to 
v^hat  punishment  he  would  condemn  himself.  He  is 
allowed  to  make  choice  of  that  which  is  the  mildest 
and  least  injurious  to  his  interest,  though  the  accuser 
may  have  called  for  the  severest  and  that  most  con- 

*  Lys.  pro  Caed«  Eratoit.  p.  17.  Andoc.  de  Myster.  p.  13. 
^  JBschin.  in  Ctesiph.  page  460.  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Jus  Altic 
p.  19«.  §  3.     Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  336. 
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formable  to  his  anger  or  his  hatred  ;  the  orators  dis- 
cuss both ;  and  the  judges,  acting  in  some  measure  as 
arbitrators,  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  parties,  and 
establish  as  just  a  proportion  as  possible  between  the 
offence  and  the  punishment.* 

All  the  Athenians  are  lifible  to  suffer  the  same 
punishments ;  all  may  be  deprived  of  life,  of  liberty,  of 
their  country,  of  their  property,  and  privileges.  Let 
us  take  a  cursory  vievr  of  these  different  articles. 

The  laws  of  Athens  punish  with  death,  sacrilege; 
profanation  of  the  mysteries;*  enterprises  against  the 
state,  and  especially  against  the  democracy;^  de- 
serters;' those  who  give  up  to  the  enemy  a  strong 
hold,  a  galley,  or  a  detachment  of  troops  ;^  all  crimes, 
in  short,  that  directly  attack  religion,  government,  or 
the  life  of  an  individual. 

The  same  punishment  is  inflicted  for  robbeiy  com- 
mitted in  the  day,  when  exceeding  the  value  of  fi% 
drachmas  ;  *  or  robbery  by  night  of  the  smallest  sum ; 
for  theft  committed  in  the  bathS;  and  in  the  gymnasia, 
no  matter  how  trifling  the  loss.' 

Criminals  are  generally  deprived  of  life  by  the 

*  Ulpian.  in  Demotth.  adv.  Timocr.  p.  892.  'Xen.  Uitt 
Grace,  lib.  1.  p.  450.  Id.  Memorab.  lib.  1.  p.  7S1.  Diod.  lib.  16. 
p.  437.  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  16.  »  Andocid.  de  Myst 
part  1.  p.  1.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  5KX).  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  53. 
^  Xen.  ut  suprk.  Andocid.  de  Myst.  p.  13.  Plut.  in  PuU.  t.  i. 
p.  1 10.  » Suid.  ct  Hesych.  in  AuToftoA.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  5e». 
*  Lys.  contr.  Ffatlon.  p.  498.  *  Upwards  of  46  livres  (or 
12.  17«.  6d.)  1  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p,  721.  Demosth.  in  Tim. 
p.  791.  Isocr.  in  Lochit.  1. 11.  p.  650.  Aristot.  Probl.  sect.  29. 
t.  ii.  p.  814.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  598.  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Jus 
Att.  lib.  4.  c.  8. 
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cord,  the  sword,  or  poison :"  sometimes  they  arc  made 
to  expire  under  the  bastinado  f  sometimes  they  are 
thrown  into  the  sea,"*  or  into  a  pit  full  of  sharp  spikes, 
to  hasten  their  death  f  for  it  is  considered  as  a  species 
of  impiety  to  suffer  even  criminals  to  die  of  hunger.** 

The  citizen  accused  of  certain  crimes  is  detained 
in  prison  until  he  is  tried ;'  if  condemned  to  die,  until 
his  execution  ;*  the  man  who  owes  money,  till  he  has 
paid  his  debt.^  Some  crimes  are  expiated  by  an  im- 
prisonment of  several  years,  or  a  few  days : "  others 
only  by  perpetual  confinement.*  In  certain  cases 
persons  accused  may  avoid  the  prison  by  giving  bail  f 
in  others,  the  criminals  confined  there  are  loaded  with 
chains,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  move.' 

Banishment  is  a  punishment  the  more  rigorous  to 
an  Athenian,  as  he  can  no  where  find  the  same  en- 
joyments as  in  his  own  country,  and  the  resources  of 
friendship  cannot  alleviate  his  misfortune.  A  citizen 
who  should  grant  him  an  asylum  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  punishment/ 

This  proscription  takes  place  under  two  remark- 
able circumstances :   1st,  A  man  acquitted  of  an  invo- 

■  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  364.  Pott.  At-chaeolog.  Grac,  lib.  1 .  c.  36. 
*  Lys.  in  Agorat.  p.  «53  et  257.  •  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Equit. 
▼.  1366.  *  Aristoph.  in  Plut.  v.  431.  Id.  in  Equit.  v.  1359. 
Schol.  ibid.  Dinarch.  adv.  Demosth.  p.  181.  «  SophocL  in 
Antig.  V.  7S6,  Schol.  ibid.  '  Andoc.  de  Myst.  part  2.  p.  7. 
et  12.  *  Plat,  in  Phsdon.  t.  i.  p.  58.  '  Andocid.  de  Myst. 
part  I.  p.  12.  Demosth.  in  Apat.  p.  933.  Id.  in  Aristogit.  p. 
85T.  ■  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  p.  789,  791,  et  792.  «  Plat. 
Apol.  Soorat.  t.  i.  p.  37.  '  Demosth .  in  Timocr.  p.  795.  ■  Plat. 
Apol.  Socrat.  t.  i.  p.  87.  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  p.  789.  Ulpian. 
ibid.  p.  818.        »  Demosth.  in  Polycl.  p.  1091. 
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luntary  murder  must  absent  himself  for  a  whole  year, 
nor  return  to  Athens  till  he  has  given  satisfaction  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceased^  and  purified  himself  by  reli- 
gious ceremonies.^  Sdly,  He  who,  accused  before  the 
Areopagus  of  a  premeditated  murder^  despairs  of  his 
cause^  after  a  first  hearing,  may,  before  the  judges  pro- 
ceed to  give  their  votes,  condemn  himself  to  exile,  and 
withdraw  unmolested/  His  property  is  confiscated, 
but  his  person  is  safe,  provided  he  does  not  appear 
either  in  the  territory  of  the  republic,  or  at  any  of  the 
solemn  festivals  of  Greece;  for,  in  that  case,  every 
Athenian  is  allowed  to  drag  him  to  justice,  or  put  him 
to  death.  This  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  a 
murderer  ought  not  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  enjoy 
the  same  advantages,  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  per- 
son whom  he  has  deprived  of  life."* 

Confiscations  are  in  a  great  measure  applied  to 
the  public  treasury,  into  which  all  fines  are  paid,  after 
deducting  a  tenth  part  for  the  worship  of  Minerva,  and 
a  fiftieth  for  that  of  some  other  deities/ 

Degradation  deprives  a  man  of  all  or  part  of  the 
rights  of  a  pitusen ;  a  penalty  stricUy  conformable  to 
the  general  order  of  things,  for  it  is  but  just  to  compel 
him  to  renounce  privileges  which  he  has  abused.  This 
is  the  punishment  most  easily  proportioned  to  the  of- 
fence, for  it  is  susceptible  of  gradations  according  to 


/  Pet  Leg.  Atl.  p.  612.  *  Demosih.  in  Aristocr.  p.  736. 
Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  99.  *  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  p.  7^9  et  TSO. 
Herald.  Animadv.  in  Jus  Attic,  p.  300.  *  Demosth.  adv. 
Timoer.  p.  791.  Id.  adv.  Theocr.  p.  859.  Id.  adv.  Aristog.  p. 
881.    Id.adT.Neer.p.661. 
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the  nature  and  number  of  these  privileges/  Sometimes 
it  prohibits  the  offender  from  ascending  the  rostrum, 
from  attending  at  ttie  general  assembly,  or  from  taking 
his  seat  among  the  senators  or  judges ;  sometimes  it 
interdicts  him  from  entering  the  temples,  and  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacred  rites;  in  some  cases  he  is 
forbidden  to  appear  in  the  forum,  or  to  travel  in  cer- 
tain countries ;  in  others,  by  being  deprived  of  all  his 
privities,  he  is  left  with  only  the  burthen  of  a  life 
destitute  of  enjoyment,  and  a  liberty  which  he  cannot 
exercise.*  This  is  a  very  heavy  and  highly  salutary 
punishment  in  a  democracy,  inasmuch  as  the  privileges 
forfeited  by  this  degradation  being  there  deemed  of 
more  importance,  and  held  in  higher  estimation,  than 
in  other  governments,  nothing  is  so  mortifying  to  a 
citizen  as  to  find  himself  reduced  below  his  equals. 
An  individual  in  this  predicament  is  as  it  were  a  de- 
throned citieen,  left  among  society  as  an  example  to 
others. 

This  interdiction  is  not  always  attended  with  oppro- 
brium. An  Athenian  who  has  introduced  himself  into 
the  cavalry,  without  undergoing  a  previous  examinar 
tion,  is  punished,  because  he  has  infringed  the  laws ;'' 
but  he  is  not  dishonoured,  because  he  has  not  offended 
against  good  morals.  From  a  necessary  consequence, 
this  species  of  sti^na  disappears,  when  the  cause 

'  Andocid.  de  MysCer.  part  3.  p.  10.  '  Andocid.  de  Myster. 
part  8.  p.  10.  Pemosth.  orat.  3.  in  Aristog.  p.  839,  834, 836,  et 
845.  .Asch.  in  Cicsiph.  Lys.  in  Andoc.  p.  115,  Ulpian.  in 
Oral.  Demosth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  6K  et  665.  ^  Lys.  in  Alcib. 
p,  277.    Tayl.  Lection.  Lysiac.  p.  717. 
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which  gave  rise  to  it  ceases  to  exist  He  who  stands 
indebted  to  the  public  treasury,  forfeits  the  rights  of 
citizenship ;  but  be  is  reinstated  in  those  rights  the 
moment  he  has  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  state.'  By 
the  same  train  of  reasoning,  the  republic  does  not  blush 
to  call  to  her  assistance,  in  the  hour  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, all  the  citizens  who  have  been  susp^ided  firom 
their  functions.^  But  it  is  a  necessary  step  previously 
to  revoke  the  decree  that  had  condemned  them ;  and 
this  revocation  can  only  be  effected  by  a  tribunal 
composed  of  six  thousand  judges,  and  must  be  subject 
to  conditions  imposed  by  the  senate  and  the  people.^ 

Irr^ularity  of  conduct  and  depravity  of  manners 
produce  another  kind  of  ignominy  which  the  laws  have 
it  not  in  their  powar  to  efiace ;  but  by  uniting  their 
authority  with  that  of  the  public  opinion,  they  take 
from  the  citizen  who  has  lost  the  esteem  of  others,  the 
resources  he  found  in  his  rank  in  life.  Thus,  by  ex- 
cluding from  public  offices  and  employments  the  man 
who  iias  ill-treated  his  parents,**  the  soldi^  who  has 
cowardly  abandoned  his  post,  or  his  buckler,"  they 
publicly  brand  him  with  a  mark  of  infamy  that  neces- 
sarily produces  remorse. 

*  Demosth.  in  Theocr.  p.  867.  Liban.  in  Argum.  Oral.  Dc- 
mosth.  adv.  Aristog.  page  643.  *  Andocid.  dc  Myst.  page  14. 
Demotih.  adv.  Aristog.  p.  84^.  *  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  p.  790. 
"  La«rt.  in  Solon,  lib.  1.  (  65.        »  Andocid.  da  Myst.  p.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Mannen  and  Cioil  Life  of  tht  Atheniam. 

At  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  enter  the  city  with  their  provisiohsi  singing 
ancient  ballads/  At  the  same  hour  the  shops  open 
witii  no  little  noise,  and  all  tiie  Athenians  are  in 
motion.^  Some  resume  the  labours  of  their  pro- 
fession; others  disperse  themselves,  in  considerable 
numbers,  among  the  different  tribunals,  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  judges. 

Among  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  it  is 
customary  to  make  two  meals  a  day  ;^  but  persons  of 
a  certain  rank  content  themselves  with  one,' which 
some  eat  at  noon,*  but  the  greater  number  a  little 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun/  In  the  afternoon  they 
take  a  few  moments  sleep,""  or  play  with  little  pieces 
of  bone,  or  at  dice,  and  games  of  commerce/ 

In  the  first  of  these  games  they  make  use  of  four 

*  Aristoph.  in  Eccles.  t.  Vf^.  ^  Id.  in  Avib.  v.  490.  De- 
metr.  Phaler.  de  Slocut.  No.  161.  «  Herodot.  Ub.  1.  c.  08. 
Xen.  Hist.  Give.  lib.  5.  p.  575.  Demosth.  in  Bverg.  p.  lOM. 
Theophr.  Chaiact.  c.  3.  ' Plat.  Epist.7.  t.  lii.  p.  336.  Antbol. 
Ub.  9.  p.  185.  •  Atben.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  p.  11.  '  Id.  ibid.  Aristopb. 
in  Eccles,  v.  648.  Schol.  ibid.  ""  Pherecr.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  3. 
p.  75.  '  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  63.  Theoph.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  19. 
p.  639. 
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small  piece3  of  bone^  having  one  of  these  four  num- 
bers ;  l,3j4i,  and  6/  on  each  of  their  sides.  From  their 
different  combinations  result  35  throws,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  names  of  gods,  princes,  heroes,  &c/ 
Some  are  losing,  and  others  winning  throws.  The 
roost  favourable  of  all  is  that  they  call  VenuSp  which 
is  when  the  four  bones  turn  up  the  four  different 
numbers.^ 

In  the  game  of  dice^  they  likewise  distingvisb 
lucky  and  unlucky  throws;^  but  frequently,  witbout 
attending  to  this  distinctioD,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cast  a  lugher  number  than  the  adversary;^  The  pok- 
royal  of  six  is  the  most  fortunate  throw/  Onlj  tlvee 
dice  are  employed  at  this  game.  Th^  shake  tfafloi 
in  a  dice-box,  and^  to  prevent  cheatnig,  throw  them 
into  a  hollow  cylinder,  through  which  the^  pass,  and 
roll  upon  the  chequer-board.**  Sometimes,  instead 
of  threse  dice^  they  make  use  of  tbree  of  the  ttttte 
bones  above  mentioned. 

The  preceding  games  are  games  of  pure  cfaanoe, 
but  the  foUowing  entirely  depends  on  jodgment.  On 
a  table  on  which  ate  traced  tines  or  pyramidal  poinlis,^ 


'  Ltichin.  de  Amor,  t  ii.  p.  415.  Poll.  Hb.  9.  cap.  7.  §  100. 
*  Eust.  ad.  Iliad.  ^.  p.  1289.  Meurs.  de  Lud.  Grec.  in  'AcrrptT. 
^  Lucian.  ibid.  Cicer.  de Divia..hb.  1 .  c.  19$  lib.  %.  e.  %1.  t.  iii. 
pwl9etM.  ^'Meun.  deLad.GiteaioKve.  *Poll.libw9. 
c^  r .  M 17.  '  JEschyL  ia  Agasn.  v.  33.  Schoi  ibid.  Hetycll. 
ia  Tf fcr.  *££.  Not.  \h\A.  ^  ^schin.  in  TimMcb.  p.  W^.  FoU. 
lib.  7.  c  33.1^08.  Id.lib.  lO.  c.31.  «  I60.  riarpocy.  in  AiMiif. 
et  in  ^.  Vales,  ibid.  Suid.  in  Awf.  Sakaas.  la  Yepiac. 
p.  469.  *  See  note  XVI.  at  the  end  of  the  volmne.  *  Sophod. 
ap.  Poll.  lib.  9.  c.  7.  §97. 
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they  range  on  each  side  pieces,  or  men,  of  different 
colours.'  The  skill  of  thb  game  consists  in  sustain- 
ing one  piece  by  the  other;  in  taldi\g  those  of  the 
adversary,  when  he  leaves  them  unguarded;  or  in 
blocking  him  up,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  ad- 
vandng :  ^  btit  he  is  permitted  to  play  again  when  he 
has  made  a  wrong  move.^* 

Sometimes  the  latter  game  is  played  with  dice, 
Uie  player  regulating  the  moves  of  his  men  or  pieces 
by  the  number  he  throws*  In  this  case  it  is  bin 
business  to  know  what  throws  will  prove  iatal  or  ad- 
vantageous to  him,  and  to  profit  by  the  favours  of 
fortune,  or  by  judgment  correct  her  caprices.^  This, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  game^  requires  a  number  of 
combinations,  and,  to  excel  in  it,  should  be  practised 
from  early  youth/  Some  penons  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  skill,  that  their  names  become  celebrated, 
and  no  person  will  venture  to  play  with  them."' 

At  different  times  of  the  day,  and  especially  in  the 
morning,  before  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  before  sup- 
per, the  company  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus 
and  the  environs  of  the  city,  to  enjoy  the  extreme 
pureness  of  the  air,  and  the  delightful  prospects  that 


9  Foa  ilb.  9.  c.  7. 1 98.  ^ Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  t. ii.  p.  487. 
>  Id.  ia  Hippaich.  t.  ii.  p.  M9.  Hesycb.  et  Suid.  in  'Avai.  *  II 
it  piiamnid  llMit  Ibis  fame  bore  some  rtsemblanoe  to  the  game 
of  lUrogbti,  dr  thess  -,  and  tbe  fbUowing  to  that  of  back-gam* 
BK>n.  Tbe  leader  aiay  coasalt  Mears.  de  Lud.  dr«e.  in  IleT?. 
Bbleiig.deLiid.VeMr.  Hyde,  Hist.  Nerd.  Salmae.  in  Vopisc. 
p.  4M.  ^  Vkt.  de  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  604.  Plat,  in  Pyrr. 
t.  i.  p.  400.  '  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  9.  p.  374.  "  Athen.  lib.  1. 
c.  14.  p.  16. 
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present  themselves  on  every  side;"  but  the  usual 
place  of  meeting  is  the  forum,  the  most  frequented 
part  of  the  whole  city/  As  it  is  there  that  the  gene- 
ral assembly  is  often  held,  and  the  palace  of  the 
senate,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  chief  archon,  are 
situate,  almost  every  one  is  attracted  thither  by  bis 
own  private  business,  or  Uie  affairs  of  the  state.' 
Many  persons  resort  thither  for  amusement,  and 
others  in  search  of  employment.  At  certain  hours, 
the  square,  cleared  from  all  incumbrances  of  the 
market,  leaves  an  open  field  for  those  who  wish  to 
entertain  themselves  with  observations  on  the  crowd, 
or  make  a  display  of  their  own  persons. 

Around  the  square  are  the  shops  of  perfumers,* 
goldsmiths,  barbers,  &c.  open  to  every  person,**  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  state,  anecdotes  of  private 
families,  and  the  vices  or  ridiculous  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, are  warmly  and  clamorously  discussed.  From 
amidst  these  groupes,  which,  by  a  confused  motion, 
are  perpetually  separating  and  re- uniting,  issue  a 
thousand  ingenious  or  satirical  pleasantries  agabst 
those  who  mix  with  the  company  in  a  slovenly  habit,^ 


"  Plat,  in  Phsd.  t.  iii.  p.  327  et  829.  *  Meurs.  in  Ceimm. 
c.  16.  '  Demosth.  in  Aristog.  p.  836.  *  InstSeadof  saying. 
Let  us  go  to  the  perfitmer^i,  they  said,  Let  us  goto  theperfimt; 
as  we  say  in  France,  Let  vm  go  to  the  coffee,  and  not  coffee^kmue. 
(JlUms  au  caffi.)  Poll.  lib.  10.  c.  9.  §  19.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in 
Eqnit.  v.  1372.  Spanh.  et  Knster.  ibid.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Equit. 
Lys.  adr.  Delat.  p.  413.  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  606.  Id.  in 
Fhorm.  p.  942.  Tbeophr.  Charact.  c.  11.  Causab.  et  Duport. 
ibid.  Terent.  in  Phorm.  act  1.  seen.  9.  ▼.  39.  'Theopfar. 
Charact.  c.  19. 
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or  presume  to  display  an  offensive  ostentation  ;*  for 
this  people,  passionately  addicted  to  raillery,  are  ex- 
pert at  a  kind  of  facetiousness  the  more  formidable,  as 
the  severity  of  their  satire  is  artfully  concealed  under 
it/  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  select  company,  lind 
instructive  conversation,  in  the  different  porticoes  dis«- 
persed  through  the  city/  Such  little  parties  cannot 
but  be  numerous  among  the  Athenians.  Their  insa^ 
liable  thirst  for  news,  arising  from  the  natural  acti- 
vity of  their  minds,  and  the  idleness  of  their  lives, 
foitces  them  to  seek  the  society  of  each  other. 

This  taste,  which  is  so  predominant  as  to  draw  on 
them  the  name  of  Loiterers  or  Loungers,'  in  time  of 
war  becomes  a  kind  of  madness.  Then  it  is  that  in 
public,  and  in  private,  their  conversations  turn  on  mi- 
litary expeditions,  and  that  their  first  question  on 
meeting  is,  What  news  ?^  Then  are  seen,  on  every 
side,  those  swarms  of  news-mongers,  tracing  out 
upon  the  ground,  or  on  a  wall,  the  map  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  army  then  is,'  loudly  .proclaiming  its 
successes,  and  whispering  its  defeats ;'  collecting  and 
exaggerating  rumours  which  either  throw  the  city  into 
the  most  immoderate  joy,  or  plunge  it  into  dread  and 
despair/ 

The  Athenians  employ  their  hours  of  peace  in 
amusements  of  a  more  pleasing  nature.       As  the 


*  Thebphr.  Charact.  c.  41.  '  Lueian.  de  Oyoiii.  t.  ii.  p.  8^. 
"Theophr.  Charact  c.  8.  'Aii&toph.  m  £quit.  v.  I860* 
'  Bemostb.  PhiUpp.  1.  p.  49.  'Plat,  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  199  j 
in  Nic.  p.  631.  *  Th«ophr!  Charact.  c.  8.  ^  Plut.  in  Nic. 
t.  i.  p.  548.    Id.  in  Gamil.  t.  ii.  p.  509:    . 
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greater  part  of  them  cultivate  thar  own  estates,  tb«jr 
mount  their  horses  in  the  morning,  and,  after  direct- 
ing the  labours  of  tjieir  slaves,  return  in  the  evening 
to  the  city/ 

Their  time  is  sometimes  filled  up  widi  banting,^ 
and  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium.*  Besides  tiit 
public  baths,  whither  tlie  people  flock  m  crowds,  and 
which  serve  the  poor  as  an  asyhim  i^nst  the  inck 
mencies  of  winter,^  private  persons  have  baths  m 
their  houses,^  and  the  use  of  them  has  becmne  so  in<- 
dispensable,  that  Aey  are  introduced  even  on  board 
their  vessels.**  They  frequently  bathe  after  their 
walk,  and  almost  always  previous  to  a  repast*  They 
come  out  of  the  bath  perfumed  with  essences ;  and 
these  odours  min^e  witii  thoie  they  cacefuUy  sprinkle 
over  their  garments,  which  are  distinguishod  by  dif* 
ferent  names,  according  to  the  difibrance  of  their  form 
and  colours.^ 

In  general  they  are  contented  with  throwing  over 
a  tunic  that  descends  to  tiie  mid-leg/  a  mantle  which 
almost  entirely  covers  them.  None  but  the  countiy 
people,  or  persons  without  education,  tuck  up  As 
diflferent  parts  of  thdr  dress  above  the  knee."* 

Many  persons  go  barefooted ;°  others,   whether 

^  Kenoph.  (Sconom.  p.  §31.  *  Id.  ibid.  PUt.  de  Rep.  lib. 
9.  p.  ITS'  Arifltopb.  ia  Av.  ▼.  1002.  •  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  5. 
t.  ii.  p.  46t.  '  Aristopb.  in  Plut.  v.  635.  ScboL  ibid.  '  Plat. 
in  Pb«d.  t.  i.  p.  11<(.  Demosth.  in  Conon.  p.  1110.  Theophr. 
cup.  88.  ^Spanb.  in  AiiHopb.  Nub.  ▼.  M7.  Ud.ilHd. 
k  PoU.  tib.  7.  c.  IS.  Winkel.  Hist,  de  TAH»  Uv.  4,  e.  5. 
>  Thacyd.  lib.  1.  c.  61.  «  Theophr.  Cbaraet.  eap.  4.  CMHib. 
ibid.  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  81.  •  Plat  in  Fh«d.  t.  iil.  p. 
889.    Athen.  lib.  13.  c.  S.  p.  583. 
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in  the  aty,  or  on  a  journey^  nay,  sometimes  even  at  pro- 
ceisions/  cover  their  heads  with  a  large  slouched  hat. 

In  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  several  parts  of 
dress,  the  men  are  expected  to  study  decency,  the 
women  to  unite  elegance  with  taste.  The  latter  wear 
lat,  a  white  tunic,  which  is  £astened  with  buttons  over 
the  shoulders,  closely  bound  under  the  bosom  with  a 
broad  sash,^  and  descends  in  waving  folds  down  to 
Ifae  heels :''  2dly,  a  shorter  robe,  confined  round  the 
waist  by  a  broad  riband,'  and,  like  the  tunic,  bor- 
dered at  the  bottom  by  stripes  or  edgings  of  d^rent 
eolours :'  sometimes  it  has  sleeves  covering  only  part 
of  the  arm :  Sdly,  a  robe,  which  is  sometimes  worn 
gathered  up  like  a  scarf,  and  at  others  suffered  to  on* 
Md  itsdf  over  the  body,  the  contours  and  proportions 
of  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  display  ;  for 
this  they  often  substitute  a  light  mantlet/  When 
tiiey  go  out  they  wear  a  veil  over  their  heads. 

Flax,*  cotton,*  and,  above  all,  wool,  are  the  m^ite- 
rials  of  which  the  garments  of  the  Athenians  are  most 
utMlly  made.  The  tunic  was  formerly  of  linen  :^  it 
is  now  of  cotton.  The  common  people  wear  a  cloth 
which  has  not  been  dyed,  and  which  will  wash.' 
The  rich  usually  prefer  cloths  of  various  colours. 
They  particularly  esteem  those  dyed  scarlet,  by  means 
of  little  seeds  of  a  reddish  colour  gathered  from  a 

*  Drawings  of  Nointel,  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris. 
»  AMVL  Tat  de  Giitoph.  et  Leacip.  Amo.  lib.  1.  e.  1.  «  VM. 
Ub.  7.  c  le.  '  Id.  ibid.  cap.  U.  f  65.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  13.  |  M. 
e.  14  1 16.  ^  Winkdm.  Hist,  de  I'Art.  liv.  4.  c.  6.  p.  106. 
*  PolL  lib.  7.  c.  10.  "^  Id.  ibid.  e.  17.  Pausan.  lib.  5.  p.  384 ; 
lib.  7.  p.  ns.  Ooguet,  de  rOf%.  des  Lois/  &e.  t.  L  p.  190. 
'  Thacyd.  lib.  1.  c.  6..       "  Fenrar.  de  Re  Vest.  lib.  4.  e.  13. 
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certain  shrub,*  but  they  set  a  still  higher  value  on 
purple^  and  especially  on  the  cloths  of  a  very  de^ 
red  and  inclining  to  violet.* 

Very  light  dresses  are  made  for  rammer/  In 
winter  some  wear  large  robes  imported  from  Sardes, 
the  cloth  of  which,  manufactured  at  Ecbatana  in  Me- 
dia, is  covered  with  thick  flocks  of  wool,  intended  to 
defend  the  wearer  from  the  cold/ 

We  likewise  see  stxifk  embroidered  with  gold ;'  and 
others  worked  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
natural  colours;'  but  these  are  employed  only  in 
the  vestments  with  which  they  cover  the  statues  of 
the  gods,^  or  for  the  dress  of  the  actors  at  the  theatre.^ 
To  prevent  modest  women  from  wearing  them,  the 
laws  direct  that  they  shall  be  worn  by  females  of  loose 
reputation/ 

The  Athenian  women  paint  their  eye-faroH-s 
black,  and  apply  to  their  faces  a  layer  of  ceruse  or 
white  lead,  with  deep  tints  of  rouge.^  They  sfmnkle 
over  their  hair,  which  they  ornament  with  flowers,'^  a 
yellow-coloured  powder/  In  proportion  as  they  wkh 
to  increase  or  diminish  their  stature,  they  wear  hij^r 
or  lower  heels/ 

*  Qoguet.  de  TOrig.  dea  Loi8«  &c.  t.  i.  p.  106.  ^  Plat,  in 
Alcibiad.  t.  i.  p.  198.  *  Gogaet,  de  TOrig.  dea  Lois,  &c.  t.  i. 
p.  100.  *  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  716.  •  Aristoph.  in 

Vedp.T.  1133.  'Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  18.  (  116.  'Platde 
Rep.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  557.  ^  Aristot.  CEcon.  t.  i.  p»  511. 
iBlian.  lib.  1.  cap.  %0.  ^  Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  18  1 116.  ^  Pet 
Leg.  Att.  p.  477.  '  Xen.  Memor.  p.  847.  Lys.  de  Cede 
Bratofth.  p.  8  Eubul.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  18.  p.  557.  Alex.  ibid.  p. 
568.  Etymol.  Magn.  in  'E^iii,.  "  Simon,  ap  Stob.  serm.  71. 
p.  436.  *  Schol.  Theocr.  in  Idyll. «.  v.  88.  Hesyth.  in  Bwfff 
Salm.  in  Plin.  p.  1163.  *Lyt.  in  Simon,  p.  72.  Xen.  ibid. 
A1ex..ap.  Athen.  ib.  ^ 
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Shut  up  in  their  apartments^  they  are  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in,  and  adding  to,  the 
^e  pleasure  of  the  companies  assembled  by  their  hus- 
bands. The  law  permits  them  to  go  out  in  the  day 
only  on  certain  occasions,  and  never  in  the  night-time 
bat  in  a  carriage,  and  with  a  flambeau  to  li^t  them ;' 
but  this  law,  defective,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
extend  its  operation  to  all  conditions,  leaves  the  wo- 
naen  of  the  lower  classes  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty,"* 
and  is  become,  for  those  of  a  higher  class,  only  a 
mere  rule  of  decorum,  a  rule  which  urgency  of  busi- 
ness, on  the  slightest  pretexts,  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  violating  every  day/  There  are,  however, 
many  occasions  on  which  they  may  leave  their  retire- 
ment. Private  ceremonies^  to  which  no  men  have  ac- 
cess, often  assemble  them  among  themselves  ;'  and  in 
public  festivals  they  are  present  at  the  spectacles 
as  well  as  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple.  But  in 
general  they  are  not  to  appear  unless  attended  by  eu- 
nuchs,* or  female  slaves  who  belong  to  them,  or  are 
occasionally  hired  in  order  to  enlarge  their  retinue."* 
If  their  dress  or  carriage  be  not  decent,  magistrates, 
appointed  to  watch  over  them,  impose  on  them  a 
heieivy'penalty,  and  inscribe  their  sentence  on  a  tablet, 
which  they  suspend  on  one  of  the  plane  trees  of  the 
public  walk.'' 


»  Plttt.  io  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  90.  «  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c. 
15.  torn.  u.  p.  38S.  '  Plut.  in  Pericl.  torn.  i.  p.  157  et  100. 
*  Ari9toph.  Lysist.  v.  I.  Schol.  ibid.  *  Terent.  in  Eunuch, 
act.  1.  seen.  9.  v.  87.  "Theophr.  Chacact.  c.  M.  Cftsaub. 
ibid.        ■  Poll.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  (  119.    Not.  Jung.  ibid. 
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But  they  are  sometime  mdemnified  for  the  re- 
straint in  which  they  live  by  testimoDiak  of  a  dif- 
ierent  nature.  I  one  day  met  the  young  Leucippe, 
whose  budding  and  hitherto  unknown  charms  abone 
through  a  veil,  lifted  up  at  intervals  by  the  wind. 
She  was  returning  from  the  temple  of  Ceres,  witfi  her 
mother  and  some  slaves.  The  young  Athenians,  who 
eagerly  followed  her  steps,  could  only  obtain  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  her ;  yet  the  next  day  Lread  on 
the  door  of  her  house,  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  on 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  the  most  public  places,  these 
words  written  by  different  hands :  "  Leucippe  is 
beautiful :  none  is  so  beautiful  as  Leucippe.'" 

The  Athenians  were  formerly  so  jealous,  that  they 
would  not  permit  their  women  to  show  themselves  at 
the  window.'  They  have  since  discovered  that  tUs 
^Lcessive  sevmty  only  served  to  hasten  the  evil  th^ 
were,  so  anxious  to  prevent*  Still  however  they  are 
not  permitted  to  be  visited  by  men  in  the  absence  of 
tibeir  husbands;*"  and  should  a  husband  surpr^  Us 
rival  in  the  act  of  dbhonouring  him,  he  may  put  him 
to  deaths*  or  oblige  him  by  torments  to  ransom  his 
life  f  but  if  the  wife  has  only  yielded  to  force,  be  can 
demand  no  more  than  a  pecuniary  fine  at  the  d»* 
cretion  of  the  judges.     It  has  been  thought,  with 


T  Eurip.  ap.  Eustath.  in  lib.  (.  Iliad,  torn.  ii.  p.  638.  Cal- 
lin.  ap.  Sehol.  Avistoph.  in  Acharn.  ▼.  144.  Kuster.  ibid. 
Sttld.  in  KaA.  '  Aristopb.  in  Tbeamopb.  t.  799  et  604* 

*  Menaad.  ap.  Stob.  serai.  7^.  p.  440.        ''Demostb.  in  Everg. 
page  1057  et  1060,  hys.  pro  Casd.  Srastotb.  page  15. 

'  Aristopb.  in  Pint.  t.  108.    Sehol.  ibid. 
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r«a«QP,  th»t  violenGe)  od  such  occauons,  ib  lese  to  be 
drwded  th«o  aeduction/ 

The  first  publicatioQ  of  ao  infidelity  of  this  nature 
ia  aot  the  only  (MiQisbjneot  reserved  for  the  guilty  and 
^avicted  wife.  She  is  iostantly  repudiated ;  the  laws 
e)(#kide  her  for  ever  from  all  religious  ceremopies  :^ 
and  should  she  venture  to  appear  in  an  elegeint  dress» 
•vtry  one  has  a  right  to  strip  her  of  her  oroameDts^  to 
tear  her  clothes;  and  to  reproach  her  in  the  most  op- 
probrioas  terms.' 

A  husb$ad  obliged  to  repudiate  his  wife»  must 
first  address  hims^f  to  a  tribunal  in  which  one  of  the 
chief  magi^Eates  presides/  The  same  tribunal  re- 
ceives &e  oomplaiQts  of  wives  who  seek  to  be  divorced 
from  their  husbands.  There  was  it  that,  after  long 
^ooflicts  between  jealousy  and  love,  the  wife  of  Alci- 
biadest  the  virtuous  and  too  sensible  Hipperete,  ap- 
pealed. While  with  a  trembtioghaml  she  was  presentmg 
the  memorial  setting  forth  her  grievances,  Alcihiades 
suddenly  arrived,  a»d  taldng  her  under  his  arm,  with- 
out the  least  resistance  on  her  part,  crossed  the  forum 
with  her,  amidst  the  general  applauses  of  the  people, 
and  led  her  back  quietly  to  his  house.'  The  irregulari-^ 
ties  of  this  Athenian  were  so  public,  that  this  action  of 
HippaMte  neither  injured  the  reputation  of  her  hus- 
band, nor  her  own.  But,  in  general,  w<Mnen  of  a 
certain  condition  dare  not  apply  for  a  divorce ;  and 

*Ly8.  pro  C»d.  Eratosth.  p.  18.  'Demosth.  in  Ne»r.  p. 

87S.        f  ifischiD.  in  Timarcb.  p.  889.  ^  Pet.  in  Leg.  Alt.  p. 

467  et  459.  *  Andoc.  in  Alelb.  p.  30.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p. 
195. 
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whether  it  be  from  weakness  or  from  pride,  the  greater 
part  of  them  rather  choose  to  submit  to  unworthy 
treatment  in  private,  than  free  themselves  by  an  open 
rupture  that  must  expose  their  husbands  or  them-* 
selves  to  shame.*"  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  a 
divorce  leaves  the  parties  at  Uberty  to  contract  a  new 
marriage. 

The  rigour  of  the  laws,  however,  cannot  extin« 
guish  in  the  heart  the  natural  desire  of  pleasing, 
which  the  precautions  of  jealousy  serve  only  to  inflame. 
The  Athenian  women,  removed  from  all  public  af- 
fairs by  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  stron^y 
incited  to  voluptuousness  by  the  infldence  of  the  cli- 
mate, often  know  no  ambition  but  that  of  being  be- 
loved, no  care  but  that  of  dress,  and  no  virtue  but  the 
apprehension  of  a  stain  upon  their  honour.  As  they 
are  generally  extremely  careful  to  conceal  themselves 
beneath  the  veil  of  mystery,  few  of  them  have  become 
famous  for  their  gallantries. 

This  celebrity  is  reserved  for  the  courtezans. 
The  laws  protect  these  women  as  a  corrective  pos- 
sibly of  more  odious  vices  ;^  and  the  public  manners 
are  not  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  outrage  they  receive 
from  them :  nay,  the  abuse  is  carried  to  such  a  ha^t 
as  openly  to  wound  both  reascm  and  decorum.  A 
man-ied  women  seems  only  destined  to  superintend 
domestic  affairs,  and  to  p^petuate  the  name  of  a 
family  by  giving  children  to  the  republic.""     Young 


"  Eurip.  in  Med.  ▼.  236.        >  Aihen.  lib.  13.  p.  569.       *  Dt* 
roosth.  in  Neaer.  p.  881. 
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men  at  their  first  entrauce  into  the  world,  men  of  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  me^strates,  philosophers^ 
almost  all  persons  possessed  of  a  tolerable  income,  re- 
serve their  complaisance  for  their  kept  mistresses,  with 
whom  they  pass  part  of  the  day,  and  who  sometimes 
bring  them  children,  whom  they  adopt,  and  incorpo- 
rate with  their  legitimate  ofispring." 

Some  of  these  women,  brought  up  in  the  art  of 
seduction  by  females  who  add  the  force  of  example  to 
their  instructions,*  vie  with  each  other  in  endeavours 
to  surpass  their  models.  The  charms  of  beauty  and  of 
youth,  the  graces  of  their  person,  elegance  of  dress, 
music,  dancing,  and  every  pleasing  and  polite  accom- 
plishment, a  cultivated  mind,  happy  sallies  of  wit,  and 
the  play  of  language  and  sentiment,^  all  are  employed 
by  them  to  captivate  and  retain  their  admirers ;  and 
such  fascination  is  there  in  these  allurements,  that 
those  they  have  ensnared  frequently  dissipate  on  these 
syrens  their  fortunes,  and  sacrifice  their  honour,  until, 
abandoned  for  some  fresh  victim,  they  are  left  to  drag 
out  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  ignominy  and 
regret. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  these  courtezans  pos- 
sess over  their  votaries,  they  must  not  show  themselves 
in  the  streets  with  rich  trinkets  or  jewels  ;">  nor  dare 
men  in  office  appear  with  them  in  public/ 

Besides  the  danger  which  young  persons  are  ex- 

"  Athen.  Ub.  13.  page  676  et  577.  Pet.  Leg.  Ati.  page  141, 
*  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  508.  .  Demoath.  iq  Nesr.  p.  8dS. 
^  Athei>.  lib.  13.  p.  677,  o8S,  &c.  '  Terent.  in  Eunuch,  act  4. 
seen.  1.  v.  13.  Meurs.  Them.  Att.  lib.  1.  c.  6,  '  Terent.  ib. 
act  3.  seen.  S.  v.  49. 
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posed  to  froto  these  women,  tbey  frequently  have  but 
too  much  reason  to  regret  the  time  they  mis-spend  m 
certain  destructive  houses,  the  haunts  of  gamesters, 
and  where  great  wagers  are  often  made  at  cock-fi^ts/ 
They  have  still  farther  to  dread  even  the  conse- 
ipiences  of  that  institution  which  formed  part  of  llieir 
education,  and  the  spirit  of  which  they  misapply. 
Scarcely  have  they  left  the  gymnasium,  before^  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  distinguishing  tbemsdves  in 
the  chariot  and  horse-races  that  are  exhibited  at  Atbeitt, 
and  in  the  other  Grecian  cities,  they  abandon  them- 
selves without  reserve  to  all  these  exercises,  lliey 
set  up  rich  equipages,  and  maintain  an  immoderate 
nnmber  of  dogs  and  horses  ;*  expenses  ^idi,  addtid 
to  the  ostentation  of  thcflr  dress,  soon  totally  disfl^ 
pate  the  inheritance  they  have  received  from  thdr  an- 
cestors.*' 

In  general,  every  person  walks  on  foot  at  Athens, 
whether  in  the  city  or  the  environs.  The  rich  some- 
times make  use  of  chariots  and  litters,  the  perpetual 
objects  of  the  censure  and  envy  of  their  fdlow  citi* 
zens ;'  sometimes  they  are  followed  by  a  servant  car- 
rying a  folding  chair,  that  they  may  sit  down  in  the 
forum/  and  as  often  as  they  are  fatigued  with  walk- 
ing.'   The  men  almost  always  appear  with  ^  cane  ;^ 

*  Iflocr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  335.  JSMhhi.  in  Tim.  p.  MB.  <  Plat 
in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  196.  Terent.  in  Andr.  act  1.  seen.  1.  v.  S8. 
"Ajristoph.  inNub.  v.  19.  'Dem.  in  Mid.  p.  eSS.  Id.  in 
Ptenip.  p.  1085,  Dinareh.  a^v.  DeBooslli.  p.  177.  '  Aristopb. 
in  Equil.  v.  1381.  H^oh.  in  'OKkot9.  *  '  Plat,  in  Prbtag.  t.  i. 
p.  310.  Ai^stoph.  in  Ecdea.  ▼.  74.  '  ArisCopk.  ht  Eqnit.  r. 
1345.    Schol.  ibid.    Poll.  lib.  7.  t  174. 
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the  women  very  often  with  a  parasol.  At  ni^t  tbey 
are  lighted  by  a  slave,  who  carries  a  flambeau  oma« 
mented  with  different  cokmrs.^ 

For  a  few  of  the  first  days  after  my  arrival,  I 
amused  myself  with  examiDiog  the  bills  stuck  up  over 
tiie  doors  of  the  houses.  On  some  of  them  I  read : 
A  HOUSE  TO  SELL  f  A  novBE  TO  LET.  On  Others : 
This  is  the  house  ot  such  a  oke,  let  nothing 
EVIL  ENTER.'  I  did  uot  gratify  this  litde  curiosity 
for  oothing ;  for,  in  the  principal  streets,  the  passeu- 
ger  is  continually  pushed,  squeezed,  and  crowded  by 
a  multitude  of  people  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  by 
carters,*  water-carriers,'  crier»  of  edicts,*  be^ars,*^ 
and  labourers.  One  day,  whilst  I  was  with  Diogenes 
looking  at  some  little  dogs  trained  to  perform  a  num- 
ber of  tricks,^  one  of  these  labourers  passing  along, 
carrying  a  great  beam,  gave  him  a  violent  blow  with 
it,  and  then  cried  out :  "  Take  care."—"  What'' 
said  Dic^nes,  "  are  you  going  to  strike  me  a  second 
time?"* 

i  Persons  not  attended  at  ni^t  by  servants,  are  in 
danger  of  being  robbed,'  notwithstanding  the  vigilattce 
of  the  magistratesy  who  are  obliged  to  take  their 
nightly   rounds."      The  city  maintains  a  guard  of. 

^  Aristopb.  ia  Nub.  v.  614.  Id.  in  L^str.  v.  I«l».  Mioi. 
in  Vesp.  v.  13  64.  <  La«rt.  id  Diog.  lib.  6. 1 47.  '  Id.  ibid. 
i  89.  Cleni.  Alex.  Stom.  lib.  7-  p.  843.  •  Flut.  In  Aldb.  t.  i.  p. 
IM.  'iBlian.  Var  Hist  lib.  9.  e.  17.  '  Artetoph.  in  Av«  ▼. 
loss.  ^  faocr.  Areop.  1  k  p.  SS3  el  3M.  iXenoph.  d«  Admin. 
I>ont8t.  p.  855.  ^  Laftrt.  lib.  C.  f  41.  i  AfiUofb.  rn  Be- 
rJes.  V,  064.  *  Ulpian.  in  Orst.  Demost.  adr.  Mid.  psgtt 
650. 
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Scythians,''  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist  the  magis* 
trates,  to  carry  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  justice 
into  execution,  and  to  preserve  good  order  in  the  ge- 
neral assemblies  and  at  public  ceremonies.*  Th^  pro- 
nounce the  Greek  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  as  to  be 
sometimes  ridiculed  on  the  stage  f  and  are  so  fond 
of  wine,  as  to  fender  the  expression,  **  to  drink  like  a 
Scythian,"^  proverbial  for  drinking  to  excess. 

The  people  are  naturally  abstemious.  Their  chief 
food  consists  of  salt  meat  and  vegetables.  Such  as 
are  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds  they  have  received  in  war,  or  be- 
cause dieir  misfortunes  have  rendered  them  incapable 
of  working,  are  paid  daily  from  the  public  treasury  • 
one  or  two  oboli,'  granted  them  by  the  assembly  of 
the  nation.  The  list  of  persons  who  are  the  objects 
of  this  benefaction  is  from  time  to  time  examined 
in  the  senate,  and  the  names  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  entitled  to  receive  it  struck  off.'  The  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor  are  relieved  likewise  by  other  means. 
Every  new  moon  the  rich  expose  provisions  in  certain 
public  places  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Hecate,  which 
are  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  populace.^ 

*  Aristoph.  in  Acharo.  v.  54.  Schol.  ibid.  Said,  in  T^t 
Meurs.  Cenm.  Gem.  cap.  16.  Jangenn.  in  Poll.  lib.  B.  c.  10.  | 
1S8.  *  Aristoph.  in  Lysist.  ▼.  434.  '  Id.  in  Thestnopi).  ▼. 
1016.  Scbol.  ibid.  Demetr.  de  Elocut.  }  96.  ^  Herod,  lib.  6. 
c.  84.  Arifliot.  Problem,  sect.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  695.  Aihen.  14b.  10. 
c.  7.  p.  S7.  '  Lyt.  adv.  Delat.  p.  414  et  416.  Aristid.  in  Psna- 
tben.  t.  ii.  p.  331.  Hesych.  et  Harpoer.  in  'A^vv.  '  Jfiscbio.  io 
in  Timarcb.  p.  976.  '  Arittopb.  in  Plot.  v.  594.  Schol.  ibid. 
Deraostb.  in  Conon.  p.  1114. 
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I  had  taken  an  exact  account  of  the  price  of  the 
different  articles  of  provision,  but  this  I  have  lost. 
I  can  only  recollect  that  the  usual  price  of  com**  was 
five  drachmas  the  medimnus.*  The  best  ox""  was 
worth  about  eighty  drachmas  ;t  a  sheep,  the  fifth  part 
of  the  value  of  an  ox^,  or  about  sixteen  drachmas  ;X 
a  lamb,  ten  drachmas.^' 

It  wiU  naturally  be  imagined  that  these  prices 
increase  in  times  of  dearth.  The  medimnus  of  wheat 
has  been  known  to  rise  from  five  drachmas,  its  prdi 
nary  value,  to  sixteen  drachmas,  and  that  of  barley  as 
high  as  eighteen.*  Independent  of  these  transient 
causes,  it  was  observed  during  my  stay  at  Athens, 
that  for  about  the  last  seventy  years  the  price  of  every 
article  had  been  continually  rising,  and  that  wheat  in 
particular  was  then  dearer  l^  two  fifths  than  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.*" 

We  do  not  here  meet  with  such  splendid  fortunes 
as  in  Persia ;  and  when  I  speak  of  the  opulence  and 
ostentation  of  the  Athenians,  it  is  only  relatively  to 
the  other  states  of  Greece.     A  small  number  of  fa- 

*  DemoBth.  ad.  Phorm.  p.  946.  *  4  Hvres  10  sols  (qr 
three  shillings  and  nine-pence)  reckoning  the  drachma  at  13 
sols  (or  nine-pence),  and  the  medimnus  at  something  above  4 
bushels  (Qogiiet,  Orig.  des  Lois,  t.  iii.  p.  «tW)),  our  septier  (a 
French  measure  of  12  bushels)  of  corn  would  have  been  worUi 
about  13  of  our  livres  (or  ten  shillings  and  ten-pence  English). 
'  Marmor.  Sandwic.  p.  35.  f  7^  livres  (or  3i.  sterling). 
'  Demetr.  Phaler.  ap.  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.*91.  t  About  14 
livres  8  sola  (or  1%$.)  (  9  livres  (or  7s.  6d)  See  note XVIT. 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Menand.  ap.  Athen.  lib.;4.  p.  146^ 
et  lib.  8.  p.  364.  *  Demosth.  adv.  Phorm.  p.  946.  Id.  adv. 
Phsnip.  p.  1035.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Secies,  v.  380  et  543. 
VOL.  ir.  U 
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nrilie3»  however,  have  enriched  themselves  by  com- 
merce,  and  some  by  silver  mines  they  possess  at 
Lauricum,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  The  other  citizens 
esteem  themselves  masters  of  a  decent  fortune,  when 
they  have  estates  to  the  value  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
talents/  and  are  able  to  give  their  daughters  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  a  hundred  minae.t*' 

Though  the  Athenians  have  the  intolerable  fault 
of  lending  an  ear  to  calumny,  without  a  pr<^>er  in- 
quiry into  facts/  they  are  malignant  only  from  invo- 
lousness;  and  it  is  a  common  remark,  that,  when 
good,  they  are  better  than  the  other  Greeks,  because 
their  goodness  is  not  a  virtue  of  education.* . 

The  common  people  are  more  rude  and  noisy 
here  than  perhaps  any  where  else;  but  among  the 
first  class  of  citizens  we  see  that  decorum  that  im- 
presses us  with  an  idea  that  a  man  has  a  proper 
^teem  for  himself,  and  that  politeness  which  has  the 
appearance  of  esteem  for  others,  universally  prevail. 
Good  company  requires  a  propriety  of  language  and 
behfkviour.^  It  requires  that  those  marks  of  respect, 
by  which  men  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  each 
other,  should  be  properly  adapted  to  times  and  Ar- 
sons ;*  and  considers  an  affected  or  precipitate'  car- 
riage as  a  mark  of  vanity  or  levity;^*  and  a  blunt, 

*  The  talent  was  worth  5400  livres  (or  925i.)  iterMng. 
t  9000  Hvree  (or  SJSL)  sterling.  See  note  XVJII.  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  '  Demosth.  in  Steph.  I,  p.  97^.  *  Plut. 
Reip.  Qer.  Prtecept.  t.  ii.  p.  799.  «  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  I.  t  ii. 
p.  642.  *  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c  17.  t.  ii.  p.  448.  Thcophr. 
Charact.  e.  4.  <  Aristot.  de  Mor.  Ub.  4.  c.  i%.  t.  g.  p.  M. 
Spanh. in  Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  3^5.      ^  Demosth.  iaPantsn.  p.  995. 
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sententious,  or  too  lofty  tone,  a^  a  proof  of  bad  edu- 
cation or. rusticity.'  All  peevish  whims,^  overstrained 
ofiBiciousnesS;  disdainful  airs,  and  studied  singularities, 
are  likewise  condemned  by  the  laws  of  good  com- 
pany. 

The  same  laws  require  a  certain  facility  of  man- 
ners, equally  remote  from  that  crouching  complai- 
sance that  approves  every  thing,  and  that  ill-humoured 
austerity  which  nothing  can  please.'  But  what  dis- 
tinguishes good  company  most  is  a  delicate  and  light 
pleasantry,"^  which  unites  decency  with  freedom; 
which  we  must  pardon  in  others,  and  secure  pardon 
for  in  ourselves ;  which  few  people  know  how  to 
employ,  and  fewer  still  are  able  to  understand.  It 
consists — No,  I  will  say  no  more.  Those  who  know 
what  it  h  will  understand  me,  and  it^ould  be  im- 
possible to  explain  myself  to  others.  It  i^  cha- 
racterized at  present  by  the  name  of  address  and 
dexterity,  because  wit  should  never  sparkle  but  in 
fiivour  of  others,  and  because,  in  its  most  brilliant 
strokes,  its  object  should  always  be  to  please,  and  not 
to  offend."  Yet  it  is  often  confounded  with  satire, 
coarse  humour,  or  buffoonery ;''  for  each  society  has 
its  particular  tone.  That  of  good  company  has  been 
almost  entirely  formed  in  our  own  times :  as  a  proof  of 
which  we  need  only  compare  the  ancient  dramatic 

'  Dettionh.  ia  Pantsn.  p.  995.  AristOt.  de  Rhet.  lib.  9. 
c.  %l.  t.  ii.  p.  573.  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  4.*  ^  Theophr. 
Charact.  c.  13,  15  et  17.  '  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  4.  c.  1^  t.  ii. 
p.  54.  Id.  Rhet.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  552.  "  Id«  Mago.  Moral, 
lib.  1.  c.  31.  t.  ii.  p.  164.  Id.  Rhel.  p.  55«.  *  Arist.  de^Mor. 
lib.  4.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  56.        *  Isocr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  336. 
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pieces  with  the  modem.  Scarcely  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  comedies  were  filled  with  indelicate 
expressions,  and  disgusting  obscenities,  which  at  this 
day  would  not  be  endured  for  a  moment^ 

In  Athens  there  are  several  societies,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  to 
assist  each  other.  If  a  judicial  prosecution  be  com- 
menced against  any  one  of  them,  or  if  he  be  attacked 
by  his  creditors,  he  has  instant  recourse  to  the  succour 
of  his  associates.  In  the  first  case,  they  accompany 
him  to  his  trial,  and  serve,  should  it  be  necessary,  as 
advocates  or  witnesses  ;**  in  the  second,  they  advance 
the  sum  necessary  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties 
without  requiring  any  interest  for  it,  and  prescribe  no 
other  time  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  than  the 
re-establishment  of  his  fortune  or  his  credit.'  If  be 
afterwards  fails  in  his  engagements,  when  able  to 
fulfil  them,  he  is  not  indeed  liable  to  a  prosecutioD, 
but  his  honour  is  lost.*  They  sometimes  meet  and 
cement  their  friendly  union  by  entertainments,  at 
which  good  humour  and  innocent  freedom  preside/ 
These  associations,  originally  founded  on  noble  and 
generous  motives,  are  at  present  maintained  only 
from  unjust  and  interested  views.  The  rich  maii,  at 
their  meetings,  mixes  in  company  with  the  poor,  to 
induce  them  to  perjure  themselves  in  hb  favour;' 

'  Aristot  de  Mor.  lib.  4.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  66.  «  L^.  DeUt. 
in  Obtrect.  p.  169.  '  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  15  «t  17*  CasMib. 
in  Theophr.  c.  15.  Pet.  in  Leg.  Alt.  p.  499.  *  Henld.  ani- 
madv.  in  Salmas.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  p.  414.  '  iBschin.  in  Ctesiph. 
p.  468.  Duport.  in  Theophr.  c.  10.  p.  361.  "  Demosth.  ap. 
Harpocr.  in  'Efay. 
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tnd  the  poor  man  seeks  the  society  of  the  rich,  in 
order  to  acquire  some  claim  to  their  protection.    ' 

Among  the  various  societies  of  Athens,  there  is 
one  whose  only  object  is  to  observe  and  collect  every 
species  of  ridiculous  absurdity,  and  to  divert  itself 
with  pleasantries  and  bon-mots.  The  members  of  it, 
to  the  number  of  sixty,  are  all  men  of  extraordinary 
vivacity  and  brilliant  wit:  their  meetings  are  held 
from  time  to  time  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where 
they  pronounce  their  humorous  decrees  in  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  spectators  drawn  thither  by  the  singu- 
larity of  .the  scene ;  nor  have  the  misfortunes  of  the 
state  ever  induced  them  to  intermit  their  meetings.' 

Two  extremes  of  folly,  among  others,  multiply  the 
decrees  of  this  tribunal.  Some  persons  here  endea- 
vour to  exceed  even  Attic  elegance,  whilst  others 
seem  to  strive  to  surpass  even  Spartan  simplicity. 
The  former  take  especial  care  to  have  a  smooth  chin, 
frequently  to  change  their  dress,  to  display  the 
polished  enamel  of  their  teeth,  and  to  load  themselves 
with  perfumes.^  They  wear  flowers  at  their  ears,' 
carry  twisted  canes  in  their  hands,*  and  wear  Aid" 
hiadti  shoes^  a  kind  of  shoes  the  first  idea  of  which 
was  given  by  Alcibiades,  and  which  are  still  in 
fashion  among  young  people  attentive  to  their  dress.^ 
The  latter  affect  the  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  are  consequently  charged  with  the  LacommamaJ' 

• 
'  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  614.     '  Thcophr .  Charact.  c.  5.     *  Cratin. 
ap.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  653.      ^  Theophr.  ibid.      ^  Athen.  lib.  12 
p.  534.        *  Aristoph.  in.  Av.  v.  1881.    Flat,  in  Protag.  t.  i. 
p.  34S.    Demoath.  adv.  Conon.  p.  1113. 
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Their  hair  hangs  in  disorder  over  their  shoulders : 
they  distinguish  themselves  by  a  coarse  cloak,  plain 
sandals,  a  long  beard,  a  huge  staff,  a  solemn  gait,"^ 
and,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  speak,  by  all  the  insigoia 
of  modesty.  The  singularities  of  the  first,  ealculated 
only  to  attract  attention,  are  less  offensive  than  those 
of  the  second  class,  who  make  a  direct  attack  on  our 
esteem.  I  have  seen  this  pretended  simplicity*  treat- 
ed as  insolence  by  men  of  sense,  and  they  were  in  the 
right :  every  exclusive  pretension  is  a  usurpation,  Sot 
such  pretensions  evidently  encroach  upon  the  daims 
of  others. 

'  Demosfcb.  adv.  Conon.  p.  1113.    Flat  in  Pboc.  p.  746. 
I  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  56. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Of  R$lxg\»n,  of  the  $acred  MinisterB,  and  of  the  principal 
OfitKei  against  RiUgum. 

I  MBR£  only  mean  to  speak  of  the  established  religion. 
I  sfaall^  in  another  place^  give  the  opinions  of  philoso- 
phers on  tibe  subject  of  the  Deity. . 

The  public  worship  is  founded  on  this  law: 
**  Honour  in  public  and  in  private  the  gods  and  he-, 
roes  of  the  country.  Let  every  one  annually  offer 
up,  according  to  his  abilities,  and  the  customary  rite^p 
the  first  fruits  of  his  harvests.' ** 

From  the  earliest  times  the  objects  of  retigious 
worsliip  have  multiplied  among  the  Athenians.  They 
received  the  tyrelve  principal  divinities'  from  the 
Egyptians;^  and  others  from  die  Libyans  and  dif-. 
ferent  nations.^  In  process  of  time  a  laiw  was  ^lacted, 
prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  the  introductipn  of  any 
foreign  worship  without  a  decree  of  the  Areopagus, 
moved  for  by  the  public  orators.^  Within  the  last 
century,  this  tribunal  becoming  less  scrupulous,  the 
gods  of  Thrace,  of  Phry^a,  and  some  other  barbarous 

'  Fojtphyt.  de  Abttin.  lib.  4.  §  St.  p.  380.  '  Find.  Olymp. 
lO.  V.  59.  MntU^.  in  Av.  y«  95.  Thucyd.  lib.  6,  c.  54.  ^  Be- 
rodot:  lib.  S.  a.  4.  ■  Id.  lib.  3.  c.  SO  5  et  lib.  4.  c.  188.  ^  Jo- 
seph, in  Appion.  lib*  3.  p.  491  et  493.    HarpocSrat.  in  'ZittUt, 
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people,  have  made  an  irruption  into  Attica,^  and 
triumphantly  maintained  their  ground,  in  despite  of 
the  pleasantries  with  which  the  theatre  rings  against 
these  strange  deities  and  the  nocturnal  ceremonies 
celebrated  in  their  honour." 

It  was  a  sublime  institution  of  ancient  times,  to 
consecrate,  by  monuments  and  festivals,  the  memory  of 
kings  and  individuals  who  had  rendered  essential  ser- 
vices to  mankind.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  profound 
veneration  paid  to  heroes.  In  the  number  of  these, 
the  Athenians  place  Theseus,  the  first  author  of  their 
liberty;  Erechtheus,  one  of  their  ancient  kings ;""  those 
who  merited  to  give  their  names  to  the  ten  tribes;* 
and  others  again,  among  whom  we  must  distinjgiiish 
Hercules,  who  is  indiscriminately  ranked  in  the  class 
of  gods  and  in  that  of  heroes."* 

The  worship  of  the  latter  differs  essentially  firom 
that  of  the  gods,  as  well  in  the  object  as  in  the  cere- 
monies. The  Greeks  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
divinity,  to  acknowledge  their  dependence,  to  implore 
his  protection,  or  thank  him  for  his  bounties.  They 
consecrate  temples,  altars,  and  groves,  and  celebrate 
festivals  and  games  in  honour  of  the  heroes,*^  to  per- 
petuate their  glory,  and  recal  the  memory  of  their 
illustrious  deeds.     Incense  b  burnt  on  their  altars, 


,  Flat,  de  Rep.  lib.  1. 1.  i.  p.  3S7  et  354.  Demosth.  de  Cor. 
p.  5 16.  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  471 .  Hesych.  in  Oeo)  j^f kix.  "  Aristopk 
in  Vesp.  ▼.  9.  Lysist.  v.  369,  kc.  Cicer.  deLeg.  lib.  8.  c.  15. 
t.  ill.  p.  149.  *  Meura.  de  Regib.  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  12.  *  P^n* 
san.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  p.  13.  *  Herodot.  lib.  S.  e.  44.  Pansan.  lib.  1. 
t,  16.  p.  37  J  lib.  «.  c.  10.  p.  133.        «  Thueyd.  lib.  5.  c.  11. 
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kt  the  same  time  that  libations  are  poured  over  their 
tombs  to  procure  repose  to  their  manes.  The  sacri- 
fices with  which  they  are  honoured  by  their  votaries, 
therefore,  are,  properly  speaking,  addressed  only  to 
the  infernal  gods. 

Secret  doctrines  are  taught  in  the  mysteries  of 
£leusis,  and  in  those  of  Bacchus,  and  other  divinities. 
But  the  established  religion  is  wholly  external.  It 
holds  out  no  body  of  doctrine,  no  public  instruction, 
no  rigorous  injunction  to  participate,  on  stated  days, 
in  the  established  worship.  The  only  faith  required 
is  to  seem  to  believe  that  the  gods  exist,  and  reward 
virtue,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  that  to  come :  the  only 
practice,  to  perform  at  intervals  some  religious  acts, 
such  as  appearing  in  the  temple  at  the  solemn  festi- 
vals, and  sacrificing  on  the  public  altars.' 

The  religion  of  the  common  people  entirely  con- 
sists in  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  purifications. 

Individuals  address  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  at 
the  beginning  of  any  undertaking.*  These  they  offer 
up  in  the  morning,  the  evening,  and  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  and  moon.^  Sometimes  they  repair 
to  the  temple  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  serious 
deportment,"*  and  present  themselves  as  suppliants. 
There  is  not  a  mark  of  respect,  of  fear,  or  flattery, 
that  courtiers  show  to  sovereigns  on  approaching  the 
throne,  but  are  testified  by  men  towards  the  gods,  on 
coming  near  their  altars.     They  kiss  the  ground;' 

'  Xeo.  Apol.  Socrat.  p.  703.        *  Plat  in  Tim.  toip.  iii.  p.  37. 

•  Jd.  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  887.       •  Id.  in  Alcib.  «.  t  ii.  p.  158. 

*  Potter.  Archttolog.  lib.  «.  c.  5. 
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they  pray  standing)^  oq  their  knees,'  prostrate,^  and 
hddkig  branches  in  their  hands,^  which  they  elevate 
towards  heaven^  or  stretch  out  towards  the  statue  of 
the  god,  after  applying  it  to  their  mouths.*"  If  the 
worship  be  directed  to  the  infernal  deities,  they  fail 
not,  in  order  to  atti^act  their  attention,  to  strike  the 
earth  with  their  feet  or  hands/ 

Some  pronounce  their  prayers  in  a  low  voice. 
Pythagoras  wkhed  them  always  to  be  said  aloud,  that 
nothing  might  be  asked 'which  could  excite  H  blush,* 
And  in  fieict,  what  rule  can  be  more  excellent  than 
that  we  should  hold  converse  with  the  gods  as  tf  ia 
the  presence  of  men,  and  with  men,  as  if  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gods  ? 

In  the  public  solemttities,  the  Athenians  prefer^ 
in  common,  their  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
and  of  thdir  allies ;'  sometimes  for  the  preservation  of 
the  firuits  of  the  earth,  and  the  return  of  nm,  or  of 
fine  weather ;  sometimes  to  be  delivered  from  pesti- 
lence and  frmine.' 

I  was  often  struck  with  the  splendour  of  these 
ceremonies^  which  present  a  grand  and  impressive 
spectacle*    The  space  before  the  tenqplei  and  the 

'  Phtlestr.  ia  Apolloo.  Vlt.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  p.  833.  ■  Theophr. 
Clnract  c.  16.  '  LsSit.  in  Diogen.  fib.  e.  §  S7.  ^  Sopboel. 
in  (Edip.  Tyr.  T.  3.  t^chol.  ibid.  ^Lucian.  in  Encom.  De- 
iDosth.  (  49.  t.  iii.  p.  586.  *  Homer.  Iliad.  9.  v.  564.  Stbol. 
ibid.  Cieer. Tuscul.  llb.S.  c  35.  t.  ii.  p.  897.  *  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  lib.  4.  p.  641.  '  Theopomp.  ap.  Scbol.  Aristoph.  in 
At.  ▼.  881.  Liv:  lib.  31.  c.  44.  'Enrip.  in  Snpplic.  v.  88. 
PkksI.  kvTim.  lib.8.^p.65.  Thorn.  G«l«,  not.  in  Jamblic.  Myster. 
p.  883. 
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porticos  that  surrouDd  it,  are  fiiU  of  people.  The 
priests  advance  under  the  vestibule  near  the  altar. 
After  the  officiating  priest  has  said,  in  a  sonorous 
voice^  ''  Let  us  make  libations,  and  let  us  pray,"*^  one 
of  the  subordinate  ministers,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
the  congregation  a  declaration  of  their  devout  disposi- 
tions, demands,  "  Who  are  they  who  compose  this 
assembly  ?"  "  Honest  people,*"  reply  they,  all  in  con- 
cert. "  Be  silent  then,"  adds  he.  Prayers  adapted 
to  the  occasion  are  then  recited,  and  presently  the 
sacred  hymns  are  chanted  by  choruses  of  youdis. 
Their  voices  are  so  harmonious,  and  so  well  seccmded 
by  the  art  of  the  poet,  attentive  to  select  moving 
subjects,  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  greater  part  of  thq 
audience.'  But  the  rdi^us  music  is  in  genaral 
lively^  and  more  proper  to  inspire  joy  than  sorrow. 
Such  is  the  impression  made  on  us  at  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  when,  after  one  of  the  ministers  has  said 
aloud,  ^*  Invoke  the  god ;"  every  person  immediately 
joins  in  a  hymn,  be^nningwith  these  words :  '^  O  son 
of  Semele  1  ^  O  Bacchus,  dispenser  of  riches !" 

Individuals  weary  heaven  by  ridiculous  prayers^ 
persecuting  the  gods  to  grant  them  every  tiling  tlMit 
may  cocitributs  ta  their  ambition  or  thek  pleaanres. 
These  prayers  are  cooadered  as  Uasphtaay  by  soaae 
philosophers,^  who,  persuaded  that  men  are  not 
capable  of  discerning  what  is  really  for  their  advan- 
tage, would  wish  them  to  place  their  sole  reliance  on 

^  AHstbph.  in  Pae.  t.  484  et  965.  *  Pla*.  de  Leg.  lib.  r. 
t.  iii  p.  SCO.  ^  SehoL  Arisloph.  in  Rm.  v.  488.  *  flftk.  in 
Alcib- 1,  t.  ii.  p.  14a. 
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the  bounty  of  the  gods,  or,  af  least,  never  to  address 
them  but  in  that  kind  bf  formulary  handed  down  to 
us  in  the  writings  of  an  ancient  poet :  ^'  O  !  thou  who 
art  the  king  of  heaven,  grant  us  what  is  useful  to  us, 
whether  we  ask  it,  or  whether  we  ask  it  not !  Refuse 
us  what  would  be  hurtful  to  us,  even  should  we  ask 
it!'*- 

Formerly  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  confined  to 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,"  and  we  will  see  in  Greece 
several  altars  on  which  it  is  forbidden  to  immolate 
any  victims.''  Bloody  sacrifices  were  with  difficulty 
introduced.  Man  felt  a  natural  horror  at  plunging 
die  steel  into  the  breast  of  an  animal  destined  to  the 
plough,  and  become  the  companion  of  his  labours :' 
it  was  prc^bited,  under  pain  of  death,"*  by  an  express 
law;  and  universal  practice  induced  him  to  abstain 
finoni  the  flesh  of  animals/ 

The  respect  long  entertained  for  ancient  tinditions, 
is  evinced  by  a  ceremony  repeated  every  year.  At  a 
festival  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  offerings  are  placed  on 
an  altar,  near  to  which  several  oxen  are  made  to  pass, 
and  the  ox  that  touches  these  offerings  is  to  be  the 
destined  victim.  Water  is  then  brought  in  vases  by 
young  damsels ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  god  bear  the 
instrument  of  sacrifice.  Scarcely  has  the  slaughterer 
struck  the  blow,  before  he  drops  the  axe,  and  takes  to 
flight.     Meain-while  his  companions  taste  of  the  vie- 

"  Plat,  io  Alcib.  2.  t.  li.  p.  143.  "  Porphyr.  de  Abttin.  lib.  8. 
§  6,  Sic.  •  Paasan.  Ub.  1.  c.  26.  p. 69.  Id.  lib.  8.  e. S.  p.  600; 
e.  4S.  p.  686.  '  JEtiBn.  Var.  Hist.  Ub.  5.  c.  14.  «  Var.  de 
Re  Rustic,  lib.  2.  e.  5.        '  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  788. 
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tim,  sew  up  the  hide,  stuff  it  with  hay,  fasten  this 
shapeless  figure  to  a  plough,  and  then  go  to  justify 
themselves  before  judges,  to  whose  tribunal  they  are 
summoned.  The  girls  who  have  furnished  the  water 
to  sharpen  the  instruments  throw  the  blame  on  those 
who  have  actually  whetted  them ;  the  latter,  on  the 
persons  who  have  slaughtered  the  victim ;  and  these 
again  on  the  instruments,  which  are  condemned  as 
the  perpetrators  of  the  murder,  and  cast  into  the  sea/ 

This  mysterious  ceremony  is  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, and  perpetuates  the  memory  of  an  event  that 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Erechtheus.  A  husbandman 
having  placed  his  offering  on  the  altar,  killed  an  ox 
which  had  devoured  part  of  it.  He  fled,  and  a 
criminal  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  axe.* 

When  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  the  only  food  of 
men,  care  was  taken  to  reserve  a  certain  portion  for 
the  gods.  The  same  practice  was  continued  when 
they  began  to  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  animals ;  and 
hence  possibly  the  origin  of  bloody  sacrifices,  which, 
in  fact,  are  only  repasts  offered  to  the  gods,  and  of 
which  those  who  are  present  are  invited  to  partake. 

An  acquaintance  with  a  multitude  of  practices 
and  ceremonies  constitutes  all  thescience  of  the  priests. 
Sometimes  water  is  to  be  poured  on  the  altar,  or  the 
head  of  the  victims ;  sometimes  honey  or  oil,"*  but  in 
general  they  are  sprinkled  with  wine ;  and  then  the 
wood  of  the  fig*tree,  the  myrtle,  or  the  vine,  are  burnt 

'  Pfttttan.  lib.  1.  c.  84.  p.  &7.  ifiUan.  Var.  Hist  lib.  8.  e.  3. 
Porphjr.  de  Abtlin.  lib.  3.  (  99.  p.  154.  '  Pauaan.  ibid.  c.  28. 
p.  70.        "  Porpbyr.  de  Abslin.  lib.  2.  (  SO.  p.  138. 
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upon  the  altar/  Nor  is  less  attention  necessary  in 
the  choice  of  the  victim,  which  must  be  without  a 
blemish,  and  have  no  defect  or  disorder.^  All  animals 
likewise  are  not  equally  proper  for  sacrifice.  At  firs^ 
none  were  offered  up  but  such  as  served  for  food, 
as  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  hog,  &c/  After- 
ward horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  sun,  stags  to 
Diana,  and  dogs  to  Hecate.  Each  country,  each 
temple,  has  its  particular  usages.  The  aversion  and 
predilection  are  equally  &ital  to  the  animals  conse- 
crated to  their  worship. 

But  why  should  a  cake  made  with  barley-meal 
and  salt,'  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  victim  ?  Why 
should  the  hair  be  plucked  from  its  forehead  and 
thrown  into  the  firei*  Why  should  the  thighs  be 
burned  with  cloven  wood?* 

When  I  pressed  the  ministers  of  the  temples  to 
explain  to  me  these  rites,  they  gave  me  the  same 
aoDswer  as  the  priest  of  Thebes,  of  whom  I  had 
inqaired  why  the  Boeotians  ofiered  eels  to  the^  gods. 
"  We  observe,*'  said  he,  "  the  customs  of  our  fore- 
fathers, without  thinking  ourselves  obliged  to  give  a 
reason  for  them  to  every  stranger.*^ 

The  victim  is  shared  between  the  gods^  the  priests, 
and  those  who  have  presented  it.    The  portion  of  the 


>  Suid.  in  Nij<)>aX.  '  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  1.  v.  66.  Schol. 
ibid.  Aristot.  ap.  lib.  15.  c.  5.  p.  674.  Plut.  de  Orac.  Daf.  t.  ii. 
p.  437.  *  Suid.  in  ^vcoy.  Homer.  Iliad,  et  Odyss.  passim. 
*  SeiT.  ad  Virgil.  iSneid.  lib.  S.  w.  19S.  ^  Homer.  Odyii.  lib.  S. 
V.  446.  Eorip.  ia  Eleetr.  v.  810.  f  Homer.  IHad.  lib.  1. 
V.  469.        *  Aibea.  lib.  7.  c.  IS.  p.  «U7. 
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deities  is  consumed  by  fire ;  that  of  the  priests  con- 
stitutes part  of  their  revenue,  and  the  third  furnishes 
a  pretext  to  those  who  receive  it,  to  pve  an  enter- 
tainment to  their  friends.*  Some  there  are  who, 
wishing  to  make  a  parade  of  their  opulence,  strive  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  pompous  sacrifices.  I  have 
seen  individuals  who,  after  immolating  an  ox,  deco- 
rated the  fore  part  of  its  head  with  flowers  and 
ribands,  and  had  it  suspended  at  their  doors.^  As 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ox  is  in  the  highest  estimation, 
little  cakes  in  the  shape  of  that  animal  are  made  for 
the  poor;  and  the  priests  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  this  offering.* 

So  imperious  is  the  sway  with  which  superstition 
rules  the  mind,  that  it  renders  even  the  mildest  peo- 
ple cfli  edsth  ferocious.  Human  sacrifices  were  for- 
merly not  unfrequent  among  the  Greeks.^  They 
were  common  in  almost  every  nation,  and  in  som^ 
the  practice  is  continued  to  this  day  ;*  but  it  is  impoff- 
sibU  that  it  should  long  subsist,  for  absurd  and  use- 
less cruelties  must  sooner  or  later  yield  to  nature  and 
to  reason.  The  blind  confidence  which  man  places 
in  the  external  acts  of  religion  has  established  a  more 
luting  empire.  The  unjust,  nay,  the  vilest  of  men, 
dare  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  corrupting 
the  gods  by  presents,  and  of  deceiving  them  by  the 


•  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  2.'  p.  745.  '  Theoph.  Charact.  c.  «1. 
«  Suid.  iD  Bou^/EW.  ^  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  t.  i.  p. 
36.  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  lib.  «.  }  54.  p.  197,  &c.  *  Plat,  de 
L#eg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  782. 
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outward  show  of  piety.^  In  vain  do  philosophers  de- 
claim against  so  dangerous  an  error,  which  will  evec 
be  cherished  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  because  it  will 
always  be  easier  to  furnish  victims  than  to  be  vir- 
tuous. 

The  Athenians  once  complained  to  the  pracle  of 
Ammon,  that  the  gods  had  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  offered  to  them  only  a  small 
number  of  victims,  and  those  lean  and  mutilated. 
The  oracle  replied,  that  not  all  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  were  equal  in  worth  to  the  humble  and  mo- 
dest prayer  in  which  the  Lacedasmonians  are  con- 
tented with  asking  the  only  real  blessings  of  the  gods/ 
This  oracle  of  Jupiter  reminds  me  of  another,  which 
reflects  no  less  honour  on  that  of  Apollo.  A  rich 
Thessalian  being  at  Delphi,  offered  up,  with  all  the 
parade  of  ostentation,  an  hundred  oxen  with  gilded 
homs.  At  the  same  time,  a  poor  citizen  of  Hermi- 
one,  drawing  a  handful  of  flour  from  his  wallet,  threw 
it  into  the  flame  burning  on  the  altar..  The  Pythia 
declared  that  this  man's  worship  was  more  acceptable 
tp  the  gods  than  that  of  the  Thessalian."" 

As  water  purifies  the  body,  it  was:  imagined,  from 
MMlogy,  to  be  capable  also  of  purifying  the  soul ;  and 
this  ^ect  it  was  supposed  to  operate  in  two  ways, 
either  by  freeing  it  from  its  pollutions,  or  by  disposing 
it  to  contract  none.  Hence  two  sorts  of  lustration, 
the  one  expiatory,  the  other  preparatory.      By  the 


^  Plftt  de  Leg.  Ub.  10.  p.  886,  905,  et  906.        >  Plat.  Alcib. 
3.  t.  ii.  p.  148.        "  Porphyr.  d«  Absiin.  lib.  8  (  15.  p.  1S6. 
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former,  the  clemency  of  the  gods  is  implored;  and 
by  the  latter^  their  assistance. 

Care  is  taken  to  purify  children  immediately  ^fter 
their  birth;''  as  also  those  who  enter  the  temfdes;^ 
such  as  have  committed  homicide,  even  though  invo- 
luntary ;^  persons  afflicted  with  certain  disorders,  con- 
sidered as  signs  of  the  anger  of  heaaven,  such  as  the 
plague,""  phrensy,'  &c. ;  and  all,  in  short,  who  wish  io 
render  themselves  acceptable  to  the  gods. 

This  ceremony  has  insensibly  beep  applied  to  tem- 
pleSy  altars,  and  all  places  supposed  to  be  honoufdd 
by  the  presence  of  the  deity ;  to  cities,  streets,  houses, 
fields ;  to  every  place  either  profaned  by  crimes,  or ' 
w^hich  it  is  wished  should  be  particularly  favoured  by 
heaven/ 

Every  year  the  city  of  Athens  is  purified  on  the 
6&  of  the  month  Thargelion/  As  often  as  the  anger 
of  heaven  b  manifested  against  it  by  pestilence  or  fa- 
.mine,  a  ceremony  is  had  recourse  to^  which  is  sup- 
posed to  divert  the  calamity  on  a  man  and  wonoAn  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people^  maintained  by  the 
state,  to  become,  when  needfiil,  expiatory  victims, 
each  in  the  name  of  their  respective  sexes.  These  are 
led  in  procesuon  through  the  streets,  to  the  sound  of 
instruments;  and,  after  receiving  a  few  stripes,  are 
driven  out  of  the  city.     Formerly  they  were  com- 


*  SaUL  tt  Harpocr.  in  *Af4i^f .  *  Eurip.  in  I5n.  y.  65. 
»  Demotth.  in  Ariatocr.  p.  736.  «  La£rt.  in  Bpim.  lib.  1.  | 
1 10.  '  Aristoph.  in  Vcsp.  ▼.  1 18.  Schol.  ibid.  *  Lomty, 
d«  Lvstr.        <  Diog.  LaSrt.  Ub.  9.  |  44. 
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mitted  t^  the  flaines,.  and  their  adies  flcatfiered  b  the 
wind.' 

Hiou^  sea-water  be  the  best  suited  to  purifica- 
tiom^'  what  is  called  histral  water  is  generally  used. 
This  is  common  water,  in  which  a  burning  firebrand, 
teloea  from  the  altar  at  the  sacriBce  of  a  victim^  has 
been  dipped.'  The  vessels  that  are  in  the  vestibules 
^f  the  temples,  in  the  places  where  the  general  as- 
sembly is  held,  and  round  the  coffins  io  which  dead 
bodies  are  exposed  to  the  si^t  of  passeogers^  are 
tSM  wkh  this  water/ 

As  metals  are  purified  by  fire ;  as  salt  and  oitMl^ 
wash  away  filth,  and  preserve  bodies ;  and  smoke  and 
agreeable  odours  are  a  security  against  the  corrupdoa 
of  unwholesome  air,  it  has  gradually  been  conceived 
that  these  and  other  expedients  might  be  employed 
m  the  di6^ent  lustrations.  Hence  it  is  that  a  seoet 
virtue  is  ascribed  to  the  incense  burnt  in  temples,*  aad 
to  the  .flowers  used  to  cnown  those  who  sacrifioe. 
Henoe  likewise  is  it  that  a  house  is  supposed  to  noo- 
ver  its  purity  by  tbe  smoke  of  sulphur,  and  by  the 
sprinkling  of  a  water  ioipregnated  with 'a  few  grains 


"  Aristoph.  ia  Equit.  ▼.  1135«  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Rita. 
V.  744.  Schol.  ibid.  Hellad.  ap  Phot.  p.  1590.  Mean.  Gnc. 
Fer.  inThargel.  '  Sorip,  Tph.  fn  Taar.  ▼.  119S.  Bustrili. 
in  Iliad,  lib.  1.  p.  106.  '  Euripid.  Here.  Fur.  ▼.  9«8.  Atben. 
Jib.  9.  c.  18.  p.  409«  '  Casaub.  in  Tbeophr.  Charact.  c.  16.  p. 
l3<$.  *  Meaning  natron,  or  soda,  which  is  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. Nitre,  in  its  modern  sense,  is  applied  to  ssltpetre,  a  very 
different  substance. — T,        *Plaut.  Ampbitr.  act.  9.  seen.  S. 

V.  lor. 
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of  salt.^  On  certain  occasions,  it  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  turn  round  a  fire,''  or  to  see  a  little  dogi  or  otb^ 
aoimal,  pass  rouud  their  persons/  In  the  lustratiou 
of  citie^i  the  victims  intended  for  sacrifice  are  led 
aloog  the  walls/ 

The  rites  differ,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  im« 
portaoce  of  the  object,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
superstition,  Some  hold  it  essential  to  plunge  into  a 
river ;  others,  that  it  is  only  necessaiy  seven  times  to 
immerse  the  head :  but  ip  general  they  are  contented 
with  dipping  their  hands  in  lustral  water,  or  with 
haying  it  sprinkled  over  them  by  a  priest,  who  is 
always  in  waiting  for  that  purpose  at  the  giate  of  the 
tempJe/ 

£adi  individual  may  offer  sacrifices  on  an  altar 
placed  at  the  door  of  his  house,  or  in  a  private  chapel/ 
There  have  I  often  seen  a  virtuous  father,  surrounded 
by  his  children,  joining  in  the  worship  of  the  same 
god,  and  filming  vows  dictated  by  affection,  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  divinity.  The  fiinctlons 
of  this  kind  of  priesthood  being  limited  to  a  sifi^e 
frmily,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  ministrrs  for 
poUic  worahip. 

In  no  city  are  there  so  many  {priests  and  priestesses 
to  be  found  as  at  Athms»  as  there  is  also  none  wlMif 
such  a  number  of  temples  are  erected  to  the  ^ods,  or 
in  which  so  many  festivak  are  celebrated/ 

^  TlMocr.  Ujl.  M.  V.  94.  *  Harpocr.  in  'A^/^fi^p  *  Lo- 
mtj,  4k  Lostr.  c  S3.  *  Atbeo.  lib,  14.  c.  5.  p.  ^e.  '  Hesycb. 
in  YJ^.  hamof,  4e  L«str.  p.  ISO.  '  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10. 
t.  ii.  p.  SIO.        ^  Xen.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  700. 
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In  -the  country  towns  of  Attica,  and  every  other 
part  of  Greece,  a  single  priest  only 'is  required  to 
officiate  in  a  temple.  In  considerable  cities  the  duties 
of  the  priesthood  are  shared  among  several  persons, 
who  form  a  sort  of  community,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  minister  of  the  god,  who  sometimes  bears  the 
title  of  high-priest.  Under  him  are  the  Neocoros, 
whose  business  it  is  to  superintend  the  decoration  and 
cleanliness  of  the  sacred  places,'  and  to  sprinkle  holy 
water  on  the  persons  who  visit  the  temple  ;^  sacrificing- 
priests,  who  slaughter  the  victims ;  soothsayers,  who 
consult  the  entrails;  heralds,  who  adjust  the  cere- 
monies, and  dismiss  the  assembly.'  In  some  places', 
the  name  of  father  is  bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the 
priests,  and  that  of  mother  on  the  principal  of  die 
priestesses."* 

Functions  of  inferior  sanctity,  and  relative  to  tiie 
service  of  the  temple,  are  intrusted  to  lay  officers. 
Some  are  appointed  to  be  guardians  of  the  treasury ; 
and  others  to  assist  as  witnesses  and  inspectors  at 
sbletfm  sacrifices."* 

The  priests  officiate  in  rich  vestments,  on  which 
are  inscribed,  in  golden  letters,  the  names  of  the  bene- 
factors to  the  temple.''  Ttns  magnificence  derives 
loMitional  splendbr  froni  their  personal  beauty,  their 

I  Said,  in  NeoM.  ^  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  B«*ll.  Lettr.  t.  i. 
p.  ei.  1  Pott.  Archsolog.  lib.  S.  c.  3.  "  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxiii.  p.  411.  "  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii. 
p.  759.  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  4!i3.  Demosdi. 
adT.  Mid.  p.  630.  Ulp.  id  Deniostb.  p.  686.  JSscbin.  in 
Timarcb.  p.  376.  *  Liban.  in  Demosth:  Orat.  adv.  Aristo^. 
p.  843. 
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mfijestic  deppctnienC,).  the  sonorousness  of  their  voices, 
and,  above  al),  from  the  attributes  of  the  deity  who^ 
ministers  they  are.  Thus  the  priestess  of  Ceres  ap- 
pears crowned  with  poppies  and  ears  of  corn;^  the 
priestess  of  Minerva,  with  the  aegis,  the  cuirass,  and  a 
helmet  crested  with  tufts  of  feathers.** 

The  priesthood  is  in  many  instances  annexed  to 
.ancient  and  powerful  families,  and  transmitted  from 
father  to  son/  In  others  it  is  conferred  by  the  peo 
pie.'  But  in  no  case  can  this  office  be  filled  without 
a  previous  examination  both  of  the  person  and  morals 
of  the  candidate.  It  is  requisite  for  the  new  priest  to 
h^ve  no  personal  deformity,^  and  that  his  conduct 
should  have  been  at  all  times  irreproachable.''  With 
respect  to  knowledge,  it  is  enough  if  he  is  versed  in 
the  ritual  of  the  temple  to  which  he  is  appointed,  if 
he  is  able  to  perform  the  ceremonies  with  decency, 
and  to  discriminate  between  the  different  species  of 
prayers  and  worship  to  be  addressed  to  the  gods.' 

Some  temples  are  served  by  priestesses,  as  that  of 
Bacchus  in  the  quarter  of  the  mai*shes.  They  are 
fourteen  in  number,  and  appointed  by  the  king- 
archon.'  Strict  continence  is .  required  .from  them. 
The  wife  of  this  archon,  styled  the  queen,  initiates 

'Call.  Hjinn.  in  Cerer.  ▼.  45^  '  Spanlu  ib.  t«  ii.  p.  694. 
U«liod.  i&tbiop.  lib.  3.  p.  IM,  Plut.  in  X.  Rhet.  t.  ii.  p.  843. 
.^Poly»n..lib.  8.  c.  59.  'Plat,  de  Leg.  ibid.  Plut.  ibid. 
.Hetych;  Uarpocr.  et  Suid.  in  KuvlS, '  *  Demostb.  Exord.  Coq«. 
p.  S39.  « EtyiQol.  Magn.  in  'A^cX.  ^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  6. 
t.iL  p.  769.  JBschin.  in  Tiooarch.  p.  863.  '  PM.  Peptic, 
t.  ii.  p.  1S90. '  '  Harpocr,  Hesych.  et  Etyoiol.  Magn.  in  FefCL^. 
PoU.  lib.  8. 1  106. 
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them  into  Ae  mysteried,  of  which  they  are  the  guar- 
diand,  and  obliges  them,  previous  to  being  received, 
to  take  an  oath,  by  which  they  solemnly  affirm  that 
they  have  always  lived  in  the  greatest  purity,  and 
spotless  from  all  intercourse  with  man/ 

The  revenues  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
priests  and  temples  are  derived  from  difierent  sources.' 
A  tenth  part  of  all  penalties  and  confiscations  is  al- 
ways deducted  for  Minerva,  and  a  fiftieth  for  the  other 
deities.^  A  tenth  of  all  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy  is  likewise  consecrated  to  the  gods/  In  each 
temple,  two  officers,  known  by  the  name  of  Parasites, 
have  the  right  of  exacting  a  measure  of  bariey  from 
the  different  landholders  of  the  district/  in  a  word, 
diere  are  few  temples  which  do  not  possess  houses 
and  estates/ 

These  revenues,  to  which  may  be  added  the  offer- 
ings of  individuals,  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  temple/  They  are  employed  far  tht 
rsparation  and  decorations  of  the  holy  places,  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  sacrifices,  aikl  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  priests,  who  almost  all  have  salaries,'  are 
provided  with  lodging,  and  entitled  to  certain  pm|tti- 

*  Demosth.  in  Neer.  p.  873.  •  Mem.  de  rAcad.  dm  B«U. 
Leilr.  t.  xviit.  p.  69.  ^  I>emotth.  in  Timocr.  p.  791.  XiB. 
Hitt.  Gnfto.  lib.  1.  p.  449.  *  Demosth.  ib.  Sopbod.  Titd). 
V.  186.  Harpocr.  in  Ammr,  ^  Crates,  ap.  Alhen.  lib.  8.  e  8. 
p.  885.  •  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  8.  p.  769.  Harpoer.  in  Airf  ^. 
Maasaac.  ibid.  Taylor,  in  Mamor.  Sand.  p.  84.  Cbaodler.  la- 
script,  part  8.  p.  75.  '  Aristot.  Politic,  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  p.  483. 
Qftaodt.  Inscrtpt.  aot.  pa^  xr.  Itc.  .  <  iSichin.  te  Ctesiph. 
p.  430. 
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sites  ficom  every  victiai*  Some  possess  a  more  cqq- 
siderable  revenue,  as  the  priestess  of  Minerva,  ta 
whom  a  measure  of  wheat,  another  of  barley,  CMdd  an 
(4>olu8,i  must  be  presented  as  often  as  any  person  dies^, 
or  a  btrtb  takes  place  in  a  family.'' 

Besides  ttiese  advantages,  the  priests  have  an  in- 
terest in  maintainiog  the  right  of  asylum,  granted  not 
only  to  tbetemples,  but  to  the  sacred  groves  in  wbi^ 
they  stand,  and  to  the  hpuses  and  chapels  within  their 
fH^ncts.^  A  criminal  cannot  be  torn  from  thenc^  nor 
even  prevented  from  receiving  his  subsistence.  This 
pnwiegdy  as  offensive  to  ^  gods  ad  it  is  convenient 
to  their  ministers,  extends  even  to  detached  altars.^ 

In  Egypt  the  priests  form  the  first  class  of  the 
state,  without  being  obliged  to  contribute  to  its  ne- 
cessities, though  the  third  part  of  the  landed  property 
be  set  apart  for  their  maintenance.    The  purity  of 
their  manners,  and  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  secure 
them  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  their  know- 
lea^  that  oi  the  sovereign^  whose  council  they  com- 
pose, and  who  must  be  either  taken  firom  their  body, 
or  have  become  a  member  of  it  before  he  ascends  the 
tlmme.^    Interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  dis- 
posers of  that  of  m^i,  exclusive  guardians  of  the 
sciences,  and  especially  of  the  secrets  of  medicine,"" 
the  power  they  enjoy  is  boundless,  since  the  prejudices 

^  Ariatot  CBeon.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  502.  *  Thucyd.  lib.U.  cap. 
IM  et  IM  Strab.  lib.  8.  p.  374.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  4.  q.  14. 
^  Thneyd.  lib.  1.  c.  IM.  '  Plat,  in  Politic,  t.  ii.  p.  290.  Diod. 
Sie.  lib.  1.  p.  ae.  Plat  de  laid,  et  Osir.  t.  ii.  p.  354.  "  Clem. 
AUz.  Stma.  lib.  6.  p.  TW.    LaA^rt.  lib.  3.  §  6. 
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and  weaknesses  of  men  are  under  their  absolute  dU 
rection. 

Those  of  Greece  have  obtained  honours ;  such  as 
dtdtinguished  places  at  the  theatres."^  All  mi^t,  if 
they  chose,  confine  themselves  to  the  functions  of 
their  sacred  ministryi  and  spend  their  days  in  pleasing 
indolence  f  but  hiany  of  them^  anxious  to  merit  by 
their  zeal  the  respect  due  to  their  character,  have 
SlUed  the  most  important  and  burthensome  offices  o£ 
the  repuMiCi  and  served  it  in  armies,  and  in  embas* 
sites.* 

*^  They  form  no  separate  and  independent  body,^  nor 
is  there  any  common  interest,  between  the  ministers 
df  difR^rent  temples ;  and  in  causes  which  personally 
respebt  them,  they  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals. 

'"  The  nine  archons,  or  supreme  magistrates,  watch' 
over  the  public  worship,  and  stre  always  at  the  bead 
of  religious  ceremonies.    The  office  of  the  second, 
known  by  the  name  of  kiHg,  is  to  prosecute  for  all: 
offences  agd.inst  religion,  to  preside  at  the  public  sacri- 
ffces,  and  decide  all  contests  between  the  saeenlobd 
families,  on  the  subject  of  any  vacant  priesthood/.  The. 
priests  may  indeed  direct  the  sacrifices  of  individuals ; 
but  if  in  these  acts  of  piety  they  happen  to  transgress 
the  established  laws,  they  cannot  escape  the  vigilance? 

*  Chaadl.  Inscript.  part  9.  p.  73.    SoheL  in  Aristoph.  Rao. 
V.  <i99.        •  Isocr.  de  Permut.  t.  ii.  p.  410.       »  HeroHot.  lib!  9. 
c.  85.     Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  321."    Xcn.  hist.  GfBBC.-p.  690.   De-' 
mosth.  in  Nefler.  p.  880.        ^  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  'der'BeU.  Lettr. ' 
t.xviii.  p.  r2.        'Plat,  in  Politic.  I.  ii.  p.  «90f ;  Pol!.  U\i,9.' 
c.  9.  t  90.    Sigon.  '.''"''- 
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af  the  magistrates.  In  our  time,  we  have  seen  the 
high  priest  of  Ceres  punished,  by  order  of  government, 
for  having  violated  these  laws  in  articles  apparently 
of  no  importance/ 

Next  to  the  priests,  we  must  i^ace  those  sooth- 
sayers whose  profession  is  held  in  honour  by  the  state, 
and  who  are  maintained  by  it  in  the  prytaneum/ 
They  read  futurity  in  the  flight  of  birds,  and  in  the 
entrails  of  victims.  They  accompany  the  armies; 
and  on  their  decision  not  unfrequently  depend  revo 
lutions  in  governments,  and  the  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign. They  are  found  in  every  part  of  Greece,  but 
the  tanodt  celebrated  are  those  of  Elis.  There,  for 
many  coituries  past,  two  or  three  fitmilies  have  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  the  art  of  predicting  events, 
and  of  averting  or  suspending  the  calamities  incident, 
to  mortals.  Sometimes  their  answers  are  oflered  for 
sale  to  the  best  bidders." 

The  soothsayers  extend  their  ministry  still  farther, 
and  take  consciences  under  their  guidance.  They  are 
consulted  to  know  whether  certain  actions  are  or  are 
not  conformable  to  the  divine  law/  Some  I  have' 
seen  carry  their  fanaticism  even  to  gloomy  severity, 
and  who,  esteeming  tiiemselves  the  guardians  of  the 
sacred  ordinancies  of  heaven,  would  have  prosecuted 
their  fistther  to  death  were  he  guilty  of  a  murder/ 

•  Demosth.  io  Near.  p.  68O1  *  Aristoph.  in  Pac.  v.  1084. 
Sehol.  ibid.  «  Uerodot.  lib.  9.  c.33.  Paasan.  lib.  3.  c.  11. 
p.  93«;  Ub.  4.  c.  15.  p.  317;  lib.  6.  c.«.  p.  454.  Cicer.  dc 
IKvinat.  lib.  1.  c.  41. 1,  iii.  p.  34.  *  Plat,  in  Butyphr.  1. 1.  p.  4. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.  5. 
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About  two  or  three  centuries  ago^  certain  men  ap* 
peared^ho^without  having  received  any  authority  from 
the  government,  set  themselves  up  as  interpreters  ot 
the  will  of  the  gods,  and  cherished  among  the  people 
a  credulity  they  dther  did,  or  affected  to  possess,  wan- 
dering from  country  to  country,  menacing  all  natioiis 
with  the  wrath  of  heaven,  inventing  and  teaching  new 
rites  to  appease  it,  and  rendering  men  more  weak  mid 
unhappy  than  they  are,  by  disseminating  terror  and 
remorse.  Some  owed  their  high  reputation  to  impos- 
ture, others  to  superior  knowledge  and  genius.  Among 
the  number  of  these  were  Abaris  of  Scythia,  Empedo* 
cles  of  Agrigentum,  and  Epimenides  of  Ccete.'    ' 

The  impression  they  left  in  Ae  minds  of  men  has 
perpetuated  the  reign  of  siqiersdtion.  The  pec^e 
imagine  they  discover  manifest  tokens  of  the  will  erf 
the  gpdsi  at  all  times,  and  in.all  places;  in  eclipses, 
in  the  noise  of  thunder,  in  the  great  phssnmnena  of 
nature,  in  the  most  fortuitous  events.  Dreamy*  the 
unexpected  sight  of  certain  animals,^  a  ccmvuktve 
motion  of  the  eyelids,*  a  tingling  of  the  ears«^  sneer- 
ing,* a  few  words  casually  dropt,  and  a  variety  of 
the  most  indifferent  natural  effects,  are  become,  in 
xYmt  idea,  so  many  fortunate  or  inauspiciout  omens. 
Do  you  find  a  serpent  in  your  house?  erect  an  altur 
on  the  very  spot/    Do  you  see  a  kite  hovering  in  the 

« Lftftrt.  in  Bpim.  lib.  1. 1  109..  Bruck.  Hist.  PbU.  U  i.  page 
d57.  *  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  1.  t.  63.  Sophocl.  £l«ctr.  r.  436. 
^  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  16.  «  Theocr.  Idyl.  3.  v.  97.  *  ^ian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  17.  *  Ariatoph.  in  Av.  ▼.  7S1.  '  Theophr. 
ibid.    Terent.  in  Phorm.  act  4.  seen.  4. 
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air?  fall  instantly  upon  your  knees.'  Is  your  imagi- 
nation disturbed  by  uneasiness  or  malady?  it  is 
^fempusa  who  has  appeared  to  you ;  it  is  a  phantom 
sent  by  Hecate,  which  assumes  all  sorts  of  forms  in 
order  to  torment  the  wretched.^ 

In  all  these  circumstances  recourse  is  had  to  the 
soothsayers  and  interpreters  :*  and  the  remedies  they 
prescribe  are  as  chimerical  as  the  ima^nary  mis- 
chiefs. 

Some  of  these  impostors  insinuate  themselves  into 
opulent  families,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
judices of  weak  minds.*"  They  pretend  to  possess 
inf^lible  secrets  to  enchain  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
Theif  promises  hold  out  likewise  three  advantages 
extrenjely  alluring  to  the  rich,  and  which  consists  in 
fortifying  them  against  remorse,  avenging  them  of 
their  enemies,  and  ensuring  the  continuance  of  their 
happiness  beyond  the  grave.  The  prayers  and  expia- 
tions they  practise  on  these  occasions  are  contained  in 
ancient  rituab,  which  bear  the  names  of  Orpheus  and 
MusMis.^ 

Women,  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  follow  the 
same  traffic,^  and  go  from  house  to  house,  among  the 
poorer  people,  to  distribute  a  kind  of  initiation,  in 
which  they  sprinkle  water  on  the  initiated,  rub  him 
with  mud  and  bran,  clotte  him  in  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  accompany  these  ceremonies  with  formularies 


<  Aristoph.  in  At.  r.  501.  ■•  Id.  In  Rao.  v.'  ^95.  '  Theophr. 
Cbaract.  e.  16.  '  PUt.  de  Rep.  Ub.  ^,  p.  364.  >  Id.  ibid. 
"  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  S16.    Laart.  lib.  10.  (  4. 
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read  out  of  their  ritual,  and  piercing  shrieks  diat 
terrify  and  awe  the  multitude. 

Enlightened  persons,  though  exempt  in  general 
from  these  weaknesses,  are  not  the  less  attached  to 
tiie  other  ceremonies  of  religion.  After  any  f<H*tunate 
event  in  time  of  sickness,  or  the  smallest  danger,  at 
the  recollection  of  a  frightful  dream,  they  fail  not  to 
offer  sacrifices,  and  often  build  chapels  in  their  houses, 
which  have  become  so  numerous,  as  to  induce  pious 
philosophers  to  wish  to  see  them  all  suppressed,  and 
that  individuals  might  offer  up  their  vows  to  heaven 
only  in  the  temples."* 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  popular 
confidence  in  holy  ceremonies  with  the  ideas  oiter- 
taiqed  of  the  sovereign  of  the  gods?  For  it  is  permit- 
ted to  consider  Jupiter  as  a  usurper,  who  expelled  his 
father  from  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  is  in  his 
turn  to  be  one  day  driven  from  it  by  his  son.  This 
doctrine,  maintained  by  the  sect  of  the  pretended  dis- 
ciples of  Orpheus,*  has  been  boldly  adopted  by  ^£8- 
chylus  in  a  tragedy  frequently  represented  and  ap- 
plauded, under  the  sanction  of  the  government^ 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  within  the  laH 
century,  new  gods  have  been  introduced  among  the 
Athenians.  I  should  add,  that,  within  the  same  period, 
incredulity  has  made  equal  progress.  No  sooner  had 
the  Greeks  received  the  light  of  philosophy,  than  some 


•  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  lO.  p,  909.  •Procl..  ia  Plat.  lib.  5.  p. 
291.  Mem.  de  FAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xwi.  p.' 865.  ,* £9- 
chyl.  in  Prom.  v.  200,  753  ct  947.  .      ' 
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amongst  them,  astonished  at  the  irregularities  and  de- 
formities of  nature,  were  not  less  so  at  perceiving  it 
impossible  to  find  a  solution  of  them  in  the  shapeless 
system  of  religion  they  had  hitherto  taken  for  their 
^uide.  Doubts  succeeded  to  ignorance,  and  generated 
licentious  opinions,  embraced  with  avidity  by  youthful 
minds  :*^  but  their  authors  became  objects  of  the  pub- 
lic hatred.  The  people  alleged  that  they  had  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  religion  only  to  abandon  themselves  to 
their  passions  with  less  restraint  f  and  the  government 
believed  itself  called  upon  to  proceed  with  severity 
against  them.  The  following  are  the  arguments  urged 
in  justification  of  this  intolerance. 

Public  worship  being  prescribed  by  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws,'  and  thence  closely  connected  with 
the  constitution,  it  is  impossible  to  attack  religion 
without  endangering  that  constitution.  It  is  the  duty, 
therefore,  of  the  magistrates  to  maintain  it,  and  to 
oppose  all  innovations  visibly  tending  to  its  destruc- 
tion. They  subject  not  to  censure  the  fabulous  his- 
tories of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  nor  philosophical 
opinions  concerning  their  nature,  nor  even  indecent 
pleasantries  on  the  actions  attributed  to  them  by  re- 
ligion :  but  thiey  prosecute  and  punish  with  death  the 
men  who  speak  or  write  against  their  existence ;  who 
contemptuously  break  their  statues ;  or  those,  in  fine, 
who  violate  the  secret  of  the  mysteries  avowed  and 
protected  by  the  government. 


«  Pht.  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  p.  886.       '  Id.  ibid.        *  Porphyr.  de 
Abstin.  lib.  4.  p.  380. 
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Thus,  while  the  ejttereal  acts  of  jMty  aie  left  to 
the  r^ulatiom  of  the  prieetiy  and  the  magistrates 
posiess  the  authority  necessary  to  maintain  religion, 
poets  are  left  at  liberty  to  frame  new  genealogies  for 
the  gods/  and  philosophers  to  discuss  the  most  deli- 
cate questions  concerning  the  eternity  of  matt^,  and 
the  formation  of  the  universe,*  |m>vided  that,  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  subjects,  they  do  but  staer  clear 
oi  two  dangerous  rocks :  first,  they  must  be  careful 
not  to  approach  too  near  the  doctrine  taugjht  in  the 
mysteries;  and,  secondly,  not  to  advaoce,  without 
modificatioQ,  principles  which  would  necessarily  ii^ 
Yolve  the  downfal  of  a  worship  established  from  time 
immemorial.  In  both  these  cases  they  are  prosecuted 
as  guilty  of  impiety. 

Tliis  aixnisation  is  the  more  formidable  to  inno- 
cence, as  it  has  more  than  once  been  emidoyed  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  enmity  and  revenge,  and  ea^ly 
kindles  the  fitiy  of  a  people,  whose  zeal  is  stiU  mcfit 
cruel  than  that  of  their  priests  and  ma^strates. 

Every  citisan  may  stand  finth  as  an  accuser,  and 
lodge  an  information  ag^ost  the  culprit  beftMna  tba 
second  of  the  archons/  who  carries  the  cause  into  the 
court  of  the  Heliastse,  one  of  the  chief  tribunals  of 
Athens.  Sometimes  the  charge  is  made  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people.'  When  it  respects  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres,  the  senate  lakes  cogaizanoe  oS  it»  unless 
the  accused  chooses  to  bring  it  befine  the  £um<4- 

'  Herodot.  lib.  9  c.  156.  Joseph,  in  Appion.  lib.  S.  p.  491. 
•  put.  Arifttot.  &c.  '  PolL  Hb.  S.  c.  9.  f  90.  '  Aadoc.  dt 
Myst.  p.  9.    Plut.  iaAlcib. «.  i.  p.  ttO. 
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^dm ;'  for  itds  sacerdotal  family,  attached  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  still 
retains  a  jurisdiction  confined  in  its  exercise  to  the 
profanation  of  the  mysteries^  but  which  is  remarkably 
severe.  The  proceedings  of  the  Eumolpid®  are 
regulated  by  oral  laws^  of  which  they  are  the  inter- 
preters, and  whidi  deliver  over  the  criminal  not  only 
to  human  punishment,  but  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods**  >  But  he  rarely  exposes  himself  to  the  rigour  qf 
tliis  tribunal.  ^  . 

It  has  happened  that  the  accused  has  sayed  his 
life  by  declaring  his  accomplices;  but  he  is  still  ren- 
dered incapable  of  participating  m  sacrifices,  festivals, 
spectacles,  and  the  privileges  of  the  other  citizens.*" 
This  mark  of  infamy  b  sometimes  accompanied  with 
tremendous  ceremonies.  These  are  imprecations  which 
the  priests  of  the  different  temples  solemnly  pronounce 
by  order  of  the  magistrates.''  Turning  towards  the 
west,  and  shaking  their  purple  robes,  they  devote  to 
the  iofemal  deities  the  criminal  and  his  pqsterity/ 
From  that  moment  the  furies  are  supposed  to  talee 
possession  of  his  heart,  and  never  to  relax  their 
toi^paents  but  with  the  total  extinction  of  his  race. 

The  sacerdotal  £Eunily  of  the  Eumolpide  disfday 
more  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres,  than  is  manifestsed  by  the  other  priests  in  favour 
of  the  established  rel^oo.    They  have  been  som^ 


*  Demosth.  ia  Androt.  p.  703,     Ulpiau.  p.  74^.        *  Lys.  in 
Andoc.  p.  108.        ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  115.        *Liv.  lib.  31.  cap.  44. 
■  '  Lys  in  Andoc.  p.  199. 
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times  known  to  prosecute  criminals  before  the  courts 
of  justice  ;*  yet  it  must  be  admitted  to  thar  commeo- 
dation^  that,  on  certain  occasions,  far  fix>m  seconding 
the  fury  of  the  people,  ready  to  massacre  on  the  spot 
individuals  accused  of  having  probned  the  mysteries, 
they  have  insisted  that  they  should  be  tried  and  con- 
demned according  to  the  laws/  Among  these  laws, 
there  is  one,  sometimes  carried  into  execution,  and 
capable,  doubtless,  of  checking  the  fury  and  injustice 
of  the  most  violint  enmities,  were  it  pos^ble  to 
restrain  them.  By  this  law  it  is  ordained,  ^t  either 
the  accuser  or  the  accused  shall  suffer  deadi ;«— the 
firmer,  if  he  fails  in  his  accusation ;  the  latter,  if  Ae 
crime  be  proved.^ 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
principal  cases  in  which  the  Athenian  tribunals  have 
pronounced  sentence  against  die  crime  of  impi^, 
within  about  a  century. 

The  poet  <£schylus  was  accused  of  having,  in  one 
of  his  tragedies,  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  mysteries. 
His  brother  Amynias  endeavoured  to  move  the  com- 
passion of  the  judges,  by  showing  the  wounds  he  had 
received  at  the  battle  of  Salamis:  this  expedient 
would  probably  have  failed  in  its  effect,  had  not 
^schylus  clearly  proved  that  he  had  not  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries.  The  people  were  waiting  at  die 
door  of  the  tribunal  to  stone  him.^ 

•  Andodd.  de  Myit  p.  15.  '  Lys.  in. Andoc.  p.  130.  '  Aa- 
dodd.  de  Myst.  p.  4.  ^  Aristot.  de  Mor  lib.  3.  c.  9.  t.  iL  p.  99. 
Allan.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  19.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  S.  c.  4. 
t.  i.  p.  461. 
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The  philosoidier  Diagoras,  of  Melos,  accused  of 
reirealing  tiie  mysteries,  and  denying  the  existence  of 
the  gods,  saved  himself  by  flight.  Rewards  were 
ofiered  to  any  person  who  should  deliver  him  up  alive 
or  dead;  and  the  decree  that  branded  him  with 
infiuny  was  engraven  on  a  brazen  column.^ 

Protagoras,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sophists  of 
his  time,  having  begun  one  of  his  works  with  these 
words :  ^^  I  know  not  whether  there  be  gods,  or 
whether  there  be  not;'*  was  criminally  prosecuted, 
and  obliged  to  fly.  His  writings  were  sought  for  in 
private  houses,  and  burnt  in  the  forum.^ 

Ptodicus,  of  Ceos,  was  condemned  to  drink  poi- 
son, for  having  asserted  that  men  had  placed  among 
the  number  of  the  gods  all  objects  from  which  they 
derived  utility;  such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  foun- 
tains, &c.^    * 

The  faction  which  opposed  Pericles  not  daring 
openly  to  attack  him,  resolved  to  efiect  his  ruin  by 
indirect  means.  He  was  the  friend  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  adnutled  one  Supreme  Intelligence.  In  virtue  of 
a  decree  enacted  against  all  who  deny  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  Anaxagoras  was  dragged  to  prison.  Op 
bis  trbl  he  had  only  a  few  more  sufirages  in  his 
ii^vour  than  his  accuser,  and  for  these  h^  was  indebted 
to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  Pericles,  who  sent  him  out 

'Lys,  in  Andoc.  p.  Hi.  Sdiol.  Arbtoph.  in  Ran.T.  SftS.  Id. 
fn  At.  y.  1073:  Sehol.  ibid.  ^  LaMtt.  lib.  9.  c.  M.  Joseph, 
in  Applon.  lib.  S.  t.  ii.  p.  4M.  Cicer.  de  Nat.  D«or.  Ub.l.  c.  93. 
I.  ii.  p.  415.  *  Cieer.  ibid.  c.  42.  t.  ii.  p.  4S9.  Sett.  Empir. 
Mdr.  Phy«.  Ub.  9.  p.  SW.    Sold,  in  Uf^t. 
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of  AtbeDs.  But  for  the  iniueboe  of  hi*  {MiMft,  the 
most  religious  of  philosophers  would  liai«  betD 
^oned  to  death  as  an  atheist •" 

At  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expeditiOD^  alad  at  the 
moment  that  Alcibiades  was  embarking  the  troops 
under  his  command,  the  statues  of  Mercury,  placed  in 
difierent  quarters  of  Athens,  were  found  all  mutflated 
in  one  night**"  The  whole  city  was  instantly  thrown 
into  constemattcm.  Views  of  a  more  profovod 
nature  were  imputed  to  the  authors  of  this  im- 
piety, whidi  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  ftctimi* 
The  people  immediately  assembled:  and  wifeMsses 
appeared  who  charg^  Alcibiades  with  dtafigurikig  the 
statues,  accusing  him  at  the  same  time  with  oelebnit- 
mg  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  in  private  houses^*  wMi 
the  companions  of  his  debaucheries.  The  soldiecs, 
however,  loudly  taking  the  part  of  their  general,  Us 
trial  was  suspended  for  that  time :  but  scarcely  had 
he  landed  in  Sicily,  before  his  eneotiies  reanmed  the 
cfaatge,^  informers  multiplied,  atid  the  prisons  were 
filled  with  citiseos  devoted  to  destruction  by  injustice. 
Several  were  put  to  death,  and  <rtherB  escaped  only 
by  flight'* 

In  the  course  of  these  pn)ceedings  an  kicidttt 
occurred,  that  evinces  the  excess  to  winch  the  people 
carry  iheir  blind  resentment  One  of  the  witnesses 
being  interrogated  by  what  means  he  could  distin- 

*  Hcnoip.  et  Hieroo.  ap.  LaSrt.  1.  9.  }  11.  Pl«4.  de  Rnsfbet 
U.  iL  p.  a4.    Biseb.  Pnep.  SvangeL  lib.  14.  c.  14.        "  Fkt  in 
Aloib.  t  i. p.  200,     *  Anaoe.  de  Ufst  p.  3.     '  Flat  ibid.  p. eoi . 
^  Andoc.  ibid. 
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guish  die  {>er9oiui  in  questkm  m  the  nig^t,  answered : 
By  the  light  of  the  moon.  It  was  prDved,  however, 
that  there  was  then  no  moon;  yet tbas  glaring  perjury, 
which  filled  erery  honest  diaan  with  dismay/  only 
senred  to  increase  the  fury  of  the  people. 

AlcibiadeSi  summoned  before  this  unworthy  tri- 
imnal,  when  on  the  point  of  making  himself  master 
of  LMeasiaa,  and  4)erhaps  of  sdi  Sicily,  re&sed  to  make 
ins  appearance,  and  was  condemned  to  iie.  His 
estates  were  sold,  and  the  decree  proscribing  him  and 
branding  his  name  with  infamy,  was  engraven  upon 
a  column/  The  priests  of  all  the  temples  had  orders 
to  pronounce  a^inst  him  the  most  hcvrible  impreca- 
tions ;  and  all  obeyed  except  the  priestess  Tbeano, 
whose  answer  was  more  worthy  of  being  preserved  on 
a  column  than  the  popular  decree :  ^'  I  was  appointed 
to  my  office,"  said  she,  *'  to  procure  for  men  the  bias- 
sings,  and  not  to  pronounce  on  them  the  curses,  of 
heaven.'^ 

AkiUades  having  offisred  his  services  tx)  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the 
very  brink  of  ruin.  When  they  found  it  at  length 
necessary  to  recal  him,  the  priests  of  Ceres  opposed 
his  return,*  but  were  at  last  constrained  to  absolve 
him  fi*om  the  imprecations  with  which  they  had 
loaded  him ;  the  cluef  of  the  sacred  ministers,  how- 
ever, artfully  expressed    himself   in  the   following 


■  Put.  ui.  Akib.  t.  L  p.  801.  '  Nep.  in  Alcib.  c.  4.  *  Plat, 
ibid.  p.  908.  Id.  QiMBU.  Ron.  i.  ii  p.  875.  "  Thucyd.  lib.  8. 
C.5S. 
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remarkable  tenns :  **  I  have  not  cursed  Alcibiades,  if 
he  were  innocent'^ 

Some  time  after  occurred  the  prosecution  against 
Socratesy  in  which  reli^on  was  only  the  pretext,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  demonstrate. 

Nor  are  the  Athenians  more  indulgent  to  the 
crime  of  sacrilege.  The  laws  punish  this  ofience 
with  death,  and  deprive  the  body  of  the  criminal  of 
the  rites  of  sepulture.'  This  punishment,  whidi 
some  philosophers,  in  other  respects  enli^tened,  do 
not  consider  as  too  severe,'  is  extended,  by  the  false 
zeal  of  the  Athenians,  even  to  the  slightest  trans- 
giressions.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  citizens  have 
been  crademned  to  die,  some  for  having  pulled  up  a 
shrub  within  the  precincts  of  a  sacred  wood ;  and 
others  for  having  killed  I  know  not  what  bird,  con- 
secrated to  ^sculapius/  But  I  shall  relate  a  still 
more  dreadful  instance  of  severi^.  A  leaf  of  gold 
having  fallen  from  the  crown  of  Diana^  was  {acked 
up  by  an  infimt  The  child  was  ao  very  young,^  ttiat 
it  was  necessary  to  make  trial  of  his  discemmeol. 
The  leaf  of  gold,  therefore,  with  some  dice,  some 
play-things,  and  a  large  piece  of  money,  were  pie- 
sented  to  him ;  and  the  child  having  given  the  pre- 
ference to  the  money,  the  judges  declared  this  to  be  a 
sufficient  proof  of  his  capacity  of  guilt,  and  caused 
hito  to  be  put  to  deadi.^ 

«  Plot,  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  tia        »  Diod.  Sie.  Ub.  19.  p.  48r. 
Flat,  de  heg.  lib.  9.  t.  iL  p.  864.        *  JEUmi.  Var.  Rtet.  lib.  5. 
c.  17 .        Md .  ibid.  c.  le.    JPoU.  lib.  9.  d  «.  1 75. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

J<mrniy  through  Phod$.*'^The  PyMan   Gam€$.—The 
Ten^le  and  OraeU  of  Delphi. 

I  SHALL  frequently  speak  of  the  festivals  of  Greece ; 
I  .  shall  often  return  to  those  august  solemnities 
which  unite  the  various  nations  of  this  happy  coun- 
try. As  they  all  have  many  striking  features  of  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  I  may  possibly  be  re- 
proached with  retracing  the  same  pictures.  But  what 
are  the  narratives  of  the  writers  who  recount  to  us  the 
wars  of  nationSy.but  an  uniform  succession  of  scenes 
of  blood  and  slaughter?  and  what  pleasure  can  we 
derive  from  descriptions  that  exhibit  men  only  in  the 
convulsions  of  fury  or  despair  ?  Is  it  not  a  more  use- 
ful and  more  pleasing  task  to  follow  them  in  the  hour 
of  peace  and  liberty ;  in  those  combats  which  exhi- 
bit and  expand  their  mental  powers  and  their  personal 
graces ;  in  those  festivals  in  which  taste  displays  all 
its  resources,  and  pleasure  all  its  charms  ? 

Those  moments  of  happiness,  so  wisely  contrived 
to  suspend  national  animosities/  and  invite  individu- 
als to  forget  their  sorrows ;  those  moments  so  pleasing' 
in  anticipation  from  the  hope  of  seeing  them  renewed*, 
and  so  delicious  firom  the  impression  that  perpetuates 

*  See  the  map  of  Pbocis.      *  Isocr.  in  Paiieg«  t.  i.  p.  139. 
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them  in  the  mind  when  they  are  past  and  gone ;  those 
rapturous  moments  I  have  more  than  once  enjoyed ; 
and,'  I  freely  confess,  have  shed  tears  of  delist,  at 
the  sight  of  thousands  of  my  fellow-creatures,  united 
by  the  same  interest,  abandoning  themselves  in  con- 
cert to  the  most  lively  joy,  and  giving  free  course  to 
those  affecting  emotions  which  form  the  sublimest 
spectacle  to  a  soul  endowed  with  sensibility.  Such  is 
the  scene  presented  by  the  Pythian  games,  celebraltd 
every  four  years  at  Delphi  in  Phocis. 

^Ve  set  out  from  Athens  about  the  end  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion,  in  the  third  year  of  the  I04th 
Olympiad.*  We  repaired  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  there,  embarking  at  Pagse,  entered  the  gulf  of 
Crissa,  the  very  day  the  festival  commenced.f 

Preceded  and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  li^t 
vessels,  we  made  the  harbour  of  Cirrha,  a  small  town 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis.  Between  this 
mount  and  Parnassus  runs  a  long  valley,  in  which 
chariot  and  horse  races  are  held.  The  Plistus  flows 
through  it  amidst  charming  meadows,*  which  were 
then  enamelled  with  all  the  various  colours  of  ^ 
spring.  After  visiting  the  Hippodromus,*  we  took 
one  of  the  paths  leading  to  Delphi.^ 

*  The  be^nning  of  April  in  the  year  361  before  Chml. 
t  Tlwse  games  were  cdebraled  ta  lAie  Atrd  year  «f  tM^  Olfm* 
piad>  in  the  b^inning  of  the  month  Munyehioii,  wh&oh  in  the 
yenr  I  have  chosen  began  on  the  14th  of  April.  (Corsia.  Diss. 
Agonist,  in  Pyth.  Id.  Fast.  Att.  t.  iii.  p.  iS7.  Dodwell,  de 
Cycl.  p  719.)  *  Pind.  Pyth.  od.  10.  ▼.  «S.  Argum.  Pyth.  p. 
163.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  p.  817.  '  Pausan.  ibid.  cap.  97.  p.  893. 
t  See  the  plan  of  Delphi  aad  its  environs. 
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The  city  pteMiited  itself  to  our  view  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  the  moontain.* 
Alfoady  we  diacoveved  the  temple  of  Apollo^  and  that 
prodigious  quantity  of  statues  which  are  scattered^  in 
every  various  direction,  throuj^  the  edifices  that  em- 
bellish the  town*  The  gold,  with  which  most  of  them 
are  covered,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  shone 
vaA  a  rtfolgeneft  that  wea  visible  at  a  great  distance.^ 
At  tine  same  tiose  were  seen,  slowly  advancbg  in  the 
{dain  and  over  the  hills,  processions  composed  of 
tattye  and  girls,  whidh  seemed  to  dispute  with  each 
odier  the  palm  of  migmficenca  and  beauty.  From  tlie 
menrntun  heights,  and  from  the  isea  coasts,  an  im- 
mense multitude  were  all  hurrying  towards  Delphi; 
and  the  serenity  of  the  day,  joined  to  the  mildness  of 
the  air  in  this  climate,  added  new  charms  to  the 
pknuQg  impieaiiiina  made  on  our  senses  from  every 
quarter. 

Ptenassua  is  a  chain  of  mountains  str^ching 
towards  the  north,  and  on  the  souUiem  side  tsr- 
mioatiog  in  two  points,  under  which  stands  the 
dty  of  Delphi,  which  is  only  sixtera  stadia  in  drcum- 
faience.^  It  is  not  defended  by  walls,  bat  by  jweci* 
I»ces,  which  environ  it  on  three  sides.^  It  is  placed 
imder  the  protection  of  Apollo ;  and  with  the  worship 
of  this  god  is  united  that  of  some  other  deidea,  who 
are  termed  the  associates  of  his  throne.    These  are 


'  Stnb.  lib.  9.  p.  418.  *  JuBtin.  lib.  34.  c.  7.  ^  Strab. 
lib.  a«  p.  4ia.  *  A  little  more  thaa  a  mil^  and  three  qoarten. 
iJustin.lib.M.  e.  6. 
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Latona,  Diana,  and  Minerva*ProvideDS :  their  tem- 
ples are  at  the  entrance  of  the  city* 

We  stopped  for  a  moment  at  that  of  Minerra, 
and  saw,  m  the  inside,  a  golden  buckler  presented  by 
CrcBSus,  king  of  Lydia ;  and  without,  a  large  braaen 
statue  consecrated  by  the  citizens  of  MarsdUes,  in 
Gaul,  in  commemoration  of  advantages  ^med  by 
them  over  the  Cartba^ians*^  After  passing  near 
the  gymnasium,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of 
the  Castalian  fountain,  the  sacred  waters  of  which  are 
used  to  purify  both  the  ministers  of  the  altars,  and 
the  votaries  who  come  to  consult  the  oracle.^  From 
thence  we  ascended  to  a  temple,  situate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,*  which  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  in- 
closure,  filled  with  precious  offerings  made  to  the  di- 
vinity. 

Nations  and  kin^  who  receive  favourable  answen, 
gain  victories,  or  are  delivered  from  impending  mis- 
fortunes, think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  erect,  at  tlus 
place,  monuments  of  their  gratitude.  Individuals 
crowned  at  the  public  games  of  Greece,  and  all  po*- 
sons  who  have  been  eminently  useful  to  their  country, 
or  rendered  illustrious  by  their  genius  or  abilities, 
have  monuments  erected  to  their  honour.  Here  the 
traveller  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  people  of  he* 
roes,  and  reminded  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
history.  Here  the  art  of  sculpture  shines  with  greater 
splendor  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece. 


■"Paosan.lib.lO.  p.  817.        >  £urip!  In  Ion.  t.  M.    Heliod. 
iBthiop.  lib.  9.  p.  107.        "  Pausan.  lib.  10.  p.  818. 
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As  we  were  about  to  begin  our  examination  of  this 
immense  collection  of  sacred  riches,  a  Delphian, 
named  Cleon,  offered  his  services  to  us  as  a  guide. 
He  was  one  of  those  interpreters  of  the  temple, 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  satisfy  the  eager  curiosity 
of  strangers.''  But  as  Cleon,  by  continually  expatiat- 
ing on  the  most  unimportant  details,  exhausted  more 
than  once  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  our  patience, 
I  shall  abridge  his  recital,  and  frequently  expunge 
the  marvellous  with  which  he  delighted  to  embellish 
hb  narrations. 

The  first  object  we  saw,  on  entering  the  enclosure,"* 
was  a  superb  brazen  bull.  This  bull,  said  Cleon, 
was  sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  and  is  the 
work  of  Theopropus  of  £gina.  The  nine  statues 
you  next  see  were  presented  by  the  Tegeats,  after 
they  had  vanquished  the  Lacedaemonians;  among 
them  you  discover  ApoUo,  Victory,  and  the  ancient 
heroes  of  Tegea.  Those  opposite  to  them  were  given 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  Lysander  had  defeated 
the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ephesus.  The  seven  first  re- 
present Castor  and  Pollux,  Jupiter,  Apdlo,  Diana, 
and  Lysander,  who  is  receiving  a  crown  from  the 
hand  of  Neptune  ;  the  eighth  is  for  Abas,  wiio  was 
soothsayer  in  the  army  of  Lysander ;  and  the  ninth 
for  Hermon,  pilot  of  the  g^l^y  commanded  by  the 
general.  Lysander  having  some  time  after  gained  a 
second  naval  victory  over  the  Athenians,  at  ^gos 

"  Plat,  de  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  395.  Lacian.  In  Philopseud. 
M  t.  Hi.  p.  39.  Id.  in  Calamn.  p.  159.  *  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c. 
9.  p.  818. 
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Potamofl,  the  LacedaBmenians  immediately  seni  to 
Delphi  the  statues  of  the  principal  officers  of  their 
army,  and  of  the  cliiefs  of  the  allied  troops.  They 
are  twenty  eight  in  number ;  you  see  them  behind 
those  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.^' 

That  horse  in  brass  is  a  present  of  the  Argives. 
The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  informs  you,  that  the 
statues  which  surround  it  are  the  produce  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians^  by 
the  Athenians,  in  the  plains  of  Marathon.  They  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  all  by  the  hand  of  Phidias. 
Observe  with  what  sublimity  he  has  exhibited  io  us 
ApoUo,  Mberva,  Theseus,  Codrus,  and  several  of 
those  ancient  Athenians,  who  merited  the  honour  of 
giving  their  names  to  the  tribes  of  Athens.  Miltiades, 
who  gained  th&  battle,  shines  conspicuous  amidst  these 
gods  and  heroes.^ 

The  nations  that  make  such  offerings,  frequently 
add  to  the  images  of  their  generals  those  of  their 
kings»  and  individuals  who  have  gained  to  themselves 
immortal  glory.  You  have  another  example  of  this 
in  that  groupe  of  twenty-*five  or  thirty  statues,  conse- 
crated  by  the  Argives  at  difierent  periods,  and  for  dif- 
£efent  vtctories.  This  is  the  statue  of  Danaus,  the 
most  powerfal  of  the  kings  of  Argos ;  this,  ef  Hy- 
permnestra,  hir  daughter ;  that  other,  of  his  son-in- 
law  Lynceus.  Hece  are  the  principal  diiefs  who  fol- 
lowed Adraatus,  king  of  Argos,  in  the  first  Theban 


'  Paumo.  lib.  10.  c  9.  p.  818.     Fiat,  ia  Lysand.  t.  i.  p.  443. 
^  Fausan.  lib.  10.  c.  10.  p.  891.    ^ 
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war ;  there  the  leaders  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  second :  here  you  see  Diomedes,  Sthenelus, 
and  Amphiaraus  in  his  car,  with  his  kinsman  Baton, 
who  is  holding  the  reins.' 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  a  single  step,  without 
being  stopped  by  master-pieces  of  art.  Those  horses 
in  brass,  those  dejected  captires,  are  the  work  of 
Ageladas  of  Argos,  and  a  present  from  the  people  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy.  This  figure  represents  Triopas, 
the  foimder  of  the  Cnidians  in  Caria ;  those  statues  of 
Latona,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  shooting  their  arrows 
against  Tityns,  are  an  offisrmg  of  the  same  people. 

This  portico,  in  which  so  n»any  beaks  of  ships  and 
brazen  bucklers  are  suspended,  was  built  by  the  AtKe* 
nians-'  There  is  the  rock  on  which  an  ancient  sibyl, 
named  Herophila,  is  said  to  haye  pronounced  her 
CMticles/  That  statue  with  a  breast-plate  and  coat  of 
naaii  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Andros,  and  represents 
their  founder  Andreus*  The  Pbocians  have  con- 
secrated this  Apollo,  as  well  as  this  Minerva,  and 
that  Diana ;  the  pecqple  of  Pharsalos  in  Thessaly,  that 
equestrian  statue  4>f  Achilles ;  the  Macedonians,  this 
Apollo  who  is  holding  a  hind ;  the  Cyreneans,  that  ear 
IB  which  Jupiter  appears  with  all  the  majesty  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  gods  ;*"  and,  lastly,  the  conquerors  at 
Salamis,  that  statue  twelve  cubits  U^,*  holding  an 
ornament  of  a  ship,  which  you  see  near  the  gilded 
statue  of  Alexander  the  First,  king  of  Macedon.' 

'Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  10.  p.  829.  'Id.  c.  11.  p.  8S5. 
•  Id.  c.  IS.  p.  835.  •  Id.  e.  13.  p.  8S9.  *  17  French  feet  (or 
18  English).        'Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  121. 
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AmoDg  this  prodigious  number  of  monumeott 
have  been  erected  several  small  edifices,  to  which  na* 
tions  and  individuals  have  transmitted  considerable 
sums,  either  as  offerings  to  the  god,  or  by  way  of  de- 
positing them  in  a  place  of  safety.  When  th^  are 
only  intended  as  a  deposit,  care  is  taken  to  inscribe 
the  name  of  the  persons  to  whom  tiie  treasdre  belongs, 
that  they  may  have  recourse  to  it  in  case  of  need.' 

We  visited  the  treasuries  of  the  Athenians,  the 
Thebans,  the  Cnidians,  the  Syracusans,  &c/  and  were 
convinced  that  report  had  not  exaggerated  when  it  was 
affirmed,  that  we  should  find  more  gold  and  silver  at 
Delphi  than  is  contained  probably  in  all  the  rest  of 
Greece. 

In  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians,  among  other 
singularities,  we  saw  a  golden  book  presented  by  a 
womfm  named  Aristomache,  who  had  won  the  priie 
of  poetry  at  the  Isthmian  games/  They  showed  us, 
in  that  of  the  Siphnians,  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  tiie 
produce  of  the  mines  they  worked  formerly  in  tbeor 
island  ;^  and  in  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Acanthus, 
some  iron  obelisks,  presented  by  Rhodope  the  cour- 
tezan.^ Is  it  possible,  exclaimed  I,  that  such  an  offisr 
could  have  been  acceptable  to  Apollo?  Stranger,  said 
a  Greek,  whom  I  did  not  know,  to  me,  Were  the 
hands  that  raised  these  trophies  more  pure?  You 
have  just  read  on  the  gate  of  the  asylum  in  which 


'  Xen.  Exptd.  Cjt.  lib.  5.  p.  349.  '  Pausan.  lib.  10.  ell. 
p.  883.  *  Pint.  Sympot.  lib.  5.  t.  it.  p.  675.  ^  Pauaaa.  Ub. 
10.  c.  II.  p.  833.        *  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  u.  p.  400. 
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we  DOW  are:  The  inhabitants  of  Acanthus 
VANauisaxas  of  the  Athenians/  and  elsewhere, 
The  Athenians  vanquishers  of  the  Corin- 
thians ;  The  Phocians  of  the  Thessalians  ; 
The  ORNEATiE  OF  THE  SiCTONiANs,  &c.  These 
inscriptioos  were  written  with  the  blood  of  a  million 
of  Greeks.  The  god  is  surrounded  only  with  monu- 
ments of  our  folly  and  madness  ;*  and  you  are  asto- 
nished that  his  priests  should  accept  the  ofiering  of  a 
courtezan! 

The  richest  of  all  the  treasuries  is  the  Corinthian. 
In  that  is  preserved  the  greater  part  of  the  offerings 
made  by  diflferent  princes  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  We 
there  found  the  sumptuous  presents  of  Gyges  king 
of  Lydia,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  six 
large  craterae  of  gold,*  of  the  weight  of  thirty  ta- 

lents/t 

The  liberality  of  this  prince,  said  Cleon  to  us,  was 
entirely  eclipsed  by  the  munificence  of  Croesus,  one  of 
his  successors,  who,  on  consulting  the  oracle,  was  so 
wdl  satisfied  with  the  answer  he  received,  that  he  sent 
to  Ddphi,  1st,  one  hundred  and  sev^Diteen  semi- 
plmths^  of  g(dd,  a  palm  thick;  most  of  them  six 
palms  in  length,  and  three  broad ;  each  wei^mg  two 

'  PLut  io  Lytsnd.  t.  L  p.  4Sd.  *  Flot,  de  Pyth.  ut  enpra. 
*  The  craters  were  lai]ge  vases  in  the  shape  of  cups,  in  which 
the  aodents  mixed  their  wine  and  water.  '  Herodot.  lib.  1. 
c.  14.  t  See«  as  well  respecting  this  article  as  the  following^ 
the  table  of  Attic  weights,  and  note  XIX  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume. {  Bj  plinth  is  generally  understood  an  architectural 
ornament^  consisting  of  a  member,  in  the  form  of  a  small  square 
tablet. 
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talents,  except  four,  which  weighed  only  a  talent  and 
a  half.  You  will  see  them  in  the  temple.  By  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  disposed,  liiey  served  as  a 
base  for  a  lion  of  the  same  metal,  which  fell  down  «t 
the  time  the  temple  was  burnt,  which  happened  a  few 
years  after.  You  have  it  before  yonr  ^es.  It  dien 
wei^ied  ten  talents ;  but  since  it  has  been  dami^ed 
by  the  fire,  it  now  weighs  no  more  than  six  and  a 
half.« 

Sdly.  Two  large  craterae,  the  one  of  gold,  weigh- 
ing eight  talents  and  forty-two  mime;  the  other  of 
silver,  containing  six  hundred  amphoras.  You  have 
seen  the  first  in  the  treasury  of  the  Claromeoians ; 
the  second  you  win  see  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple.** 

3dy.  Four  silver  vases  in  the  shape  of  barrels, 
and  of  a  very  considerable  size/  You  see  all  the  four 
in  this  plaoe.^ 

4thly.  Two  large  ewers,  <me  of  gold,  the  other  of 
silver.* 

Sthly.  A  gcAden  statue,  representing,  it  is  said,  the 
woman  who  made  the  bread  of  this  prinoe.  The 
Matue  is  three  cubits  high,  and  we^hs  ei^  talenls.* 

£thly.  To  these  offisrings  Croesus  added  a  nimber 
of  silver  ingots,  the  necklaces  and  girdles  of  his  wife, 
and  other  not  less  valuable  presenfts. 


tHerodot.  lib.  1.  cmp.  60.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16L  page  452. 
^Herodotlib.  1.C.51.  '  Ptut.  m  SyH.  t  i.  p.  45d.  ^HotiM. 
lib.  1 .  c.  51 .  1  Id.  ibid.  •  Id.  ibid.  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orw. 
t.  ii.p.401. 
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CleoD  next  showed  us  a  gAden  cmtera  sent  by 
the  city  of  Rome,  in  Italy,  te  Delphi  ;"*  and  after- 
wards the  necklace  of  Helen.""  We  enumerated  like- 
wise in  the  temple^  and  in  the  different  treasuries, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  phials  or  cups  of  gold,  each 
weighing  two  minc.^ 

All  these  treasures,  together  with  those  I  have  not 
mentioiied,  amount  to  a  prodi^ous  sum,  of  which 
some  idea  may  be  fermed  ^m  the  following  fact. 
Some  time  after  our  journey  to  Delphi^  the  Phocians 
seised  on  the  tettple,  and  the  gold  and  silver  which 
they  melted  into  bullion,  were  estimated  at  upwards 
of  ten  tiiousand  talentSr'^t 

On  comity  out  of  the  Corinthian  treasury,  we 
continued  to  run  over  the  monuments  of  the  sacred 
precinct  Here,  said  Cieon,  is  a  groupe  that  merits 
your  attention.  Observe  with  what  rage  Apollo  and 
Hercules  are  disputing  for  a  tripod ;  and  with  what 
eamestaess  Latona  and  Diana  endeavour  to  restrain 
^e  former,  and  Minerva  the  latter/  These  five  sta- 
tues>  executed  by  three  artists  of  Corinth,  were  con- 
secrated in  tills  place  by  the  Phocians.*  This  tripod, 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  supported  by  a  brazen 
dragon,  was  oS&nd  by  tiie  Greeks  after  the  battle  of 
Platasa.*   The  Tarentines  of  Italy,  after  some  advan- 

■  Liv.  lib.  5.  c.  88.  Plut.  in  CamiU.  t.  i.  p.  133.  •  Diod. 
Sk.  lib.  16.  p.  456.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  458.  *  8  pounds  3  ounces. 
*  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  80.  p.  453.  f  More  than  fifty-four  millions 
of  livres  (or  above  two  millioiis  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling).  '  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  19.  p.  830.  *  Herodot. 
lib.  8.  c.  87.        '  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.^  13.  p.  830. 
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tages  gained  over  their  enemies^  sent  these  equestrian, 
and  those  other  pedestrian  statues.  They  represent 
the  principal  chieftains  of  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished.""  The  brazen  wolf,  which  you  see  near  the 
principal  altar/  b  the  gift  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi ;  and  that  palm-tree,  and  this  Minerva,  of  the 
same  metal,  the  offering  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Minerva  formerly  was  gilt,  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  the 
palm-tree ;  but,  about  the  time  of  the  expedition  into 
Sicily,  some  ravens  gave  a  presage  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians,  by  plucking  off  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  and 
piercing  the  buckler  of  the  goddess/ 

As  we  seemed  to  entertain  some  doubt  respecting 
this  &ct,  to  corroborate  it  Cleon  added :  Why,  was 
not  this  column,  which  stood  near  the  statue  of  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  thrown  down  the  very  day  of  Ae 
death  of  that  prince  ?  Did  not  the  eyes  &11  out  from  tiie 
statue  of  that  Spartan,  a  few  days  before  he  perished 
at  the  battle  of  Leuctra?'  and,  about  the  same  time, 
did  not  the  two  golden  stars  which  Lysander  had  de- 
dicated ih  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux  disappear?^ 

These  examples  had  such  an  effect  upon  us^  that, 
to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  with  others,  we  resolved 
to  leave  Cleon  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  &bles. 
Mark  well,  continued  he,  the  marble  that  covers  the 
ground  on  which  you  tread.  This  is  the  central  pobt 


"  Fausao.  lib.  10.  c.  13.  p.  830.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  14.  p.  SSI. 
'  Plut.  io  Nic.  i.  i.  p.  531.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  15.  p. 834.  'Flat 
dc  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  397.  '  Ciccr.  de  Divin.  lib.  1.  c.  34. 
t.  ill.  p.  39.  •* 
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of  the  whole  earth ;  ^  the  point  that  is  equidistant  from 
the  places  where  the  sun  rises,  and  those  where  he  sets. 
It  is  said  that,  to  discover  this,  Jupiter  dispatched  two 
eagles  from  those  two  extremities  of  the  world,  which 
met  together  precisely  at  the  spoti* 

Cleon  did  not  spare  us  a  single  inscriptibn  i  but  prin^^ 
cipally  directed  our  attention  to  the  oracles  pronounced 
by  the  priestess^  which  ard  studiously  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  public ;'  taking  care  to  lay  particular  stress 
on  such  as  had  been  justified  by  the  eventa 

Among  the  offioings  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  I  for« 
got  to  speak  of  a  large  silver  cratera,  sent  by  Alyattes^ 
the  base  of  which  still  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
Greeks,*  perhaps  from  its  proving  the  recency  of  the 
arts  in  Greece.  This  base  is  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
a  tower,  and  wider  at  the  bottom  than  At  top ;  it  ii 
of  perforated  work^  and  several  aniikials  at  play  916 
seen  through  the  foliage  with  which  it  is  omametited« 
The  different  parts  of  it  are  not  joined  by  nails ;  it  is 
one  of  the  first  works  in  which  solder  was  used.  It 
is  attributed  to  Glaucus  of  Chios>  who  lived  near  two 
centuries  ago,  and  first  discovered  the  secret  of  sol- 
dering iron. 

Our  attention  was  attracted  by  an  infinity  of  other 
mooomentSi     We  had  seen  the  statue  of  Gorgias  the 

^  Aflchyl.  in  Choepll.  v.  1086.  EuHp.  in  Orest.  V.  330 ;  id 
PlMfeniss.  V.  S44|  in  lon^  v«  3Si.  PlAt.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  t.  ii; 
p.  4^.  '  Padtan .  lib.  10.  p.  835.  Pindar.  Pith.  4.  v.  6.  Schol. 
ibid.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  419.  Plut.  de  Orte.  Def.  t.  ii.  p.  409. 
^  JDlodef;  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  428.  Vand.  de  Orac.  p.  1S8  et  I761 
•  H«rodot.  lib.  c.  86.  Pansao.  lib.  10»  p.  834.  Plut.  de  Orac< 
]>ef.  t.  li.  p.  438.  Heaegand.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  5.  p.  910. 
VOL*  II.  Z 
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rhetorician/  and  the  innumerable  statues  of  the  victoiB 
in  the  different  games  of  Greece.  But  if  the  eye  be 
struck  with  the  magnificence  of  such  a  quanti^  of 
offerings  collected  together  at  Delphi,  it  is  not  less 
astonished  at  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship;' 
for  almost  all  of  them  have  been  consecrated  in  the 
last  or  present  century,  and  were  in  general  executed 
by  the  noblest  sculptors  that  have  appeared  in  both 
ages. 

From  the  sacred  precinct,  we  entered  the  temple, 
which  was  built  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,^* 
the  ancient  one  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons  ;t  and  the 
architect,  Spintharus  of  Corinth,  undertook  to  finish 
it  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents.;}:  Three 
fourths  of  that  sum  were  raised  by  a  tax  on  die  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Greece,  and  the  other  fourth  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Delphi,  who,  in  order  to  furnish  their 
contingent)  made  a  collection  of  pious  donations  even 
in  the  remotest  countries.  An  Athenian  fiunily 
added  likewise,  at  its  own  expense,  several  embdlisb- 
ments  not  in  the  original  plan.' 

f  Hermip.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  21.  c.  15.  p.  505.  Cicer.  de  Orat 
lib.  3.  c.  32.  t.  i.  p.  310.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  18.  p.  84«.  Valer. 
Max.  lib.  8.  c.  1 5.  in  extern.  «  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  419.  ^  Mem. 
de  rAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  iii.  p.  150.  *  About  tbc  year  513 
before  Christ.  f  These  were  deputies  from  different  eitiei, 
who  assembled  every  year  at  Delphi,  and  had  the  iaapectioo  of 
the  temple.  1  shall  speak  of  them  hereafter.  X  1>600,009 
IItks  (66,666^.  I9s,4td.)',  but  the  talent  being  of  greater  Talot 
at  that  time  than  afterwards,  something  may  be  added  (o  this 
estimation.  <  HenMlot.  lib.  %,  c  ItiO}  lib.  4.  c.  09.  Famaa. 
lib.  10.  p.  811. 
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The  edifice  is  built  of  a  very  beautiful:  stone,  but 
the  frontispiece  is  of  Parian  marble.  On  the  pedi- 
ment two  Athenian  sculptors  have  represented  Diana, 
LAtona,  ApoUo,  the  Muses,  Bacchus^,  and  odier 
divinities/  Fronx  die  capitals  of  the  coluoin  aire  sus- 
pended several  kinds  of  gilded  armour,  and  e^peeialiy 
bucklers  offered  by  the  Athenians  in  memory  of  the 
batde  of  Marathon.' 

The  vestibule  is  decorated  with  paintings  which 
represent  the  battle  of  the  g^nts  and  the  gods,  the 
combat  between  Hercules  and  the  Hydra,  and  that  of 
Bellerophon  with  tke  chimaera^"'  We  see  there  like- 
wise a  number  of  altars,*  a  bust  of  Homer,*  soaie  ves- 
sels of  lustral  water,^  and  other  large  vesseb  for 
mixing  the  wine  and  water  made  use  of  ip  libaticms.^ 
On  the  wall  are  inscribed  several  short  sentences, 
some  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  seven  Grecian 
sages.  They  contain  mcnral  maxims,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  admonitions  f^ven  by  the  gods  to  all 
who  come  to  worship  them/  The  divimty  himself 
seems  to  say,  Know  thtssxf.  Too  much  of 
NOTHING.     Misfortune  closely  pursues  thee. 

A  wctrd  of  two  letters,  placed  over  the  gate,  has 
given  occasion  to  various  explanations ;  but  ^e  most 
skilful  interpreters  discover  in  it  a  profound  meaning. 
Its  real  signidcation  is,  Thou  art;  a  confeesion  of 

''Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  IW.  p.  84«.  *  Id.  ibid.  iEschin.  in 
Cteslpb.  p.  446.  "  Earip.  in  Ion.  v.  190.  ■  Id.  ibid.  v.  1 186. 
•  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  19.  p.  8*7  »  Hdidd.  MtMop.  »  Ht- 
rodot.  lib.  1.  c.  51 .  '  Plat,  in  Alclb.  t.  ii.  p.  1^4  et  IM.  Id. 
In  Charm,  p.  164.  Xeto.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  79^.  Pausan.  lib.  10. 
p.8S7.    Plin.lib.7<c.S9.p.d9S. 
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the  notbingneBs  of  man,  and  an  homage  worthy  of  the 
difinity,  tx>  whom  alone  appertams  existence/ 

In  the  aamo  place  we  read,  on  a  tablet  suspooded 
on  the  wall,  these  words,  inscribed  in  laige  characters : 

LlKT  KG  OKE  APPROACH  THESE  PIJkCES,  BUT  WITH 

PURE  HAirbs** 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  interior  riches  of 
the  temple ;  they  may  be  judged  of  from  those  of  Ae 
^>utside.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  we  there  see  a 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  in  brass,  consecrated  by 
the  AmphicQrons  ;"*  and  that,  amid  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  the  seat  in  which  Pindar  sang  the  bymns  he 
had  composed  in  honour  of  Apollo  is  preserved,  and 
shown  to  those  who  visit  the  temple/  Such  circum* 
stances  I  particularly  notice,  to  show  how  highly 
genius  is  honoured  by  the  Greeks^ 

Withm  the  sanctuary  is  the  statue  of  ApoUo^  in 
gold  /  and  that  ancient  oracle,  the  answers  of  which 
have  so  often  decided  cm  the  fiite  of  empires.  The 
discovery  of  this  was  made  by  accident  Some  goats 
straying  among  the  rocks  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
approaching  a  fissure  in  the  earth  diat  emitted  un* 
wholesome  exhalations,  are  said  to  have  been  sud- 
denly affected  with  extraordinary  and  convukive  mo- 
tions/ The  shepherds  and  die  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  fk)cking  to  see  this  prodigy,  breathed 


'  Pint,  de  Sr.  t.  u.  p.  384.  ^  Ludan.  de  Sserif.  |  IS.  t  i. 
p.  f^e.  Id.  in  Htrmot  M^- 1.  i.  p.  760.  •  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16. 
p.  433.  'P^«asB.Ub.l0.c.94.p.86S.  Md.ibid.  -PIqU 
de  One.  Dsf.  t.  ii«  p.  4S3l  Fmmsb.  ib.  c  5.  p.  809.  Diod.  Sie« 
m>.  16.  p.  497. 
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the  same  vapour,  experienced  the  same  efiects,  and, 
in  tbeif  delirium,  pronounced  broken  and  unconnected 
phrases.  These  words  were  instantly  taken  for  pre- 
dictions, and  the  vapour  of  the  cavern  was  supposed 
to  be  a  divine  breath  which  unveiled  the  secrets  of 
futurity.** 

Several  ministers  are  employed  in  the  temple. 
The  first  who  presents  himself  to  the  eyes  of  strangers 
IS  a  young  man,  frequently  educated  from  his  earliest 
years  close  to  the  very  altar,  and  always  obliged  to 
live  in  the  most  scrupulous  continence.    It  is  his 
office  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness,  as  well  as  decora- 
tion, of  the  holy  places.*"    As  soon  as  day  appears, 
he  rqMiirs,  followed  by  the  persons  who  work  under 
his  orders,  to  a  little  sacred  wood,  to  gather  branches 
of  laurel,  and  form  them  into  crowns,  which  he  affixes 
to  the  gates  and  walls,  and  hangs  round  the  altars  and 
the  tripod,  whence  the  Pythia  pronounces  her  oracles; 
he  draws  water  from  the  fountain  Castalia,  to  fill  the 
vases  m  the  vestibule,  and  to  sprinkle  within  the 
teoiple ;  he  next  takes  his  bow  and  quiver  to  chase 
away  the  birds  that  perch  upon  the  roof  of  the  edifice, 
or  on  the  statues  which  are  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct. 

The  functions  of  the  prophets  are  of  a  more  ex- 
alted kind ;  they  station  themselves  near  the  Pythia,*" 
ooUect,  arrange,  and  interpret  her  answers,  sometimes 

»  Plin.  lib.  9.  c.  dS.  p.  116.  *  See  note  XX  at  the  end  of 
th€  ▼olttme.  ^  Burip.  in  Ion.  t.  95,  kc.  *  Van.  Dak  dc 
One.  p.  104.    Mem.  del' Acad,  des  Bell  Lettr.  t.  iii.  p.  186, 
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•  committing  them  to  other  ministers,  who  put  them 
into  verse* 

Those  who  arc  called  sacred  persons  partici^te 
in  the  functions  of  the  prophets,  and  are  five  in  num- 
ber. This  priesthood  is  perpetual  in  their  iamily, 
which  pretends  to  deduce  its  origin  from  Deucalion.* 
Women  of  an  advanced  age  are  employed  to  take 
care  that  the  sacreS  fire  is  never  extinguished,'  which 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  alive  with  the  wood  of  Ac 
fir-tree.'  A  number  of  sacrificers,  augurs,  soothsayers 
and  subordinate  officers,  add  majesty  and  solemnity  to 
.  the  worship  of  the  god,  and  scarcely  suffice  to  gratify 
the  eager  curiosity  of  strangers  who  resort  to  Del{rfii 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  sacrifices  offered  as  thanksgivings,  in 
expiation  of  faults,  or  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  divinity,  there  are  others  which  must  precede  the 
answer  of  the  oracle,  and  are  themselves  preceded  by 
various  ceremonies. 

While  we  were  listening  to  this  detail,  we  saw,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  in  what  is  called  the  sacred 
road,  a  great  number  of  carriages  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  children,*"  who,  as  soon  as  they  alighted, 
formed  their  ranks,  and  advanced  towards  the  temple, 
singing  hymns.  They  had  come  from  Peloponnesus 
to  offer  to  'the  god  the  homage  of  the  different  states 
that  inhabit  that  country.  The  Theoria,  or  procession 

'    *  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  407.     Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  419. 
•  Plut.  Qua&st   Grace,  t.  ii.  p.  29«.  3  et  de  Orac.  Bef.  p.  438. 
'  ^Bchyl.  in  Choeph.  v.  1037.  Plut.  in  Num.  1. 1.  p.  56.    '  Pint. 
^     de  EI.  t.  ii.  p.  385.         *  Plut.  Quaest.  Gr«c.  t.  ii.  p.  304. 
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of  die  Atbeniansi  soon  after  followed  them,  and  was 
succeeded  by  deputations  from  several  other  cities, 
among  which  we  distinguished  that  of  the'  isle  of 
Chios,  composed  of  one  hundred  boys/ 

In  my  account  of  the  voyage  I  made  to  Delos,  I 
shall  speak  more  at  length  of  these  deputations,  of 
thdr  magnificence,  the  admiration  they  excite,  and  the 
lustre  they  add  to  the  festivals  which  they  are  sent  to 
celebmte.  Those  who  now  came  to  Delphi,  ranged 
themselves  around  the  temf^,  presented  their  offer- 
ings, and  sang  hymns  accompanied  with  dances,  in 
honour  of  Apollo.  The  chorus  of  the  Athenians  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  harmony  of  their 
voices,  and  their  superior  knowledge  and  skilL^ 

Every  instant  disclosed  new  and  interesting  scenes. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  describe  them ;  or  represent 
those  various  motions,  those  concerts,  those  shouts, 
those  august  ceremonies,  that  tumultuous  joy,  and 
those  rapidly  changing  spectacles,  which,  by  their 
contrasts,  gave  to  each  other  new  charms  ?  We  were 
hurried  along  to  the  theatre,'  where  several  competi- 
tors in  poetry  and  music  were  to  dispute  the  prize. 
The  Amphictyons  presided  at  these  competitions ;  for 
they,  at  various  times,  have  instituted  the  different 
games  celebrated  at  Delphi."'  They  superintend  them, 
preserve  order,  and  decree  the  laurel  to  the  victor.* 

Several  poets  entered  the  lists.     The  subject  of 

'  Kerodot.  lib.  6.  c.  27.  ^  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  3.  p.  765. 
*  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  ^8.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  31. 
p.  677.  "Pausan.  ibid.  c.  7.  p.  813.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  421. 
■  Pind.  Pyth.  4.  v.  118.    Schol.  ibid. 
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the  prize  is  a  hymn  to  Apollo,'' i^ch  the  author  him* 
self  singSy  accompanied  wititi  his  cithara.  Harmony 
of  voice,  and  the  art  of  sustaining  it  by  melodious 
sounds,  have  such  influence  on  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  and  hearers,  that,  for  want  of  these  two  ad- 
vantages, Hesiod  was  formerly  excluded  from  tiie 
competition ;  whilst  other  authors,  by  uniting  them 
in  an  eminent  degree,  have  obtained  the  prize,  thoi^ 
they  appeared  with  works  not  of  their  own  compoai-r 
tion.''  The  poems  we  heard  possessed  great  beanties^ 
and  that  which  received  the  crown  was  so  violentiy 
applauded,  that  the  heralds  were  under  the  neceasitj 
of  commanding  silence.  We  then  saw  the  playere  oq 
the  flute  advance. 

The  subject  usually  proposed  is  the  combat  of 
Apollo  with  the  serpent  Python,  and  it  is  an  iodia- 
pensable  requisite  in  the  composition,  that  the  five 
leading  circumstances  of  the  conflict  may  be  distin- 
guished.** The  first  part  is  but  a  prelude ;  the  action 
commences  in  the  second,  and  becomes  animated  and 
terminates  in  the  third ;  in  the  fourth  are  heard  the 
shouts  of  victory ;  and  in  the  fifth  the  hissings  of  die 
monster  before  he  expires/ 

No  sooner  had  the  Amphictyons  adjudged  the 
prize,  than  they  repaired  to  the  stadium,  where  the 
foot  races  were  ready  to  be^n.  A  crown  was  pro- 
posed for  those  who  should  run  the  prescribed  dis- 


*Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  4«1.  '  Pausan  lib.  10.  c  7.  p.  613. 
^Strab.  lib.9.p.  491.  Argum.  in  Pytfa.  Pind.  p.  IdS.  Htsfth. 
\n  'Amir.        >  Strab.  ibid.    PoU.  fib.  4.  c.  10.  )  84. 
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tance.  soonest;  another  for  those  who  should  run  it 
twice ;  and  a  third  for  those  who  sh'ould  run  it  twelve 
times  without  stopping/  These  are  called  the  single, 
the  double,  and  the  long  course.  To  these  different 
exercises  succeeded  the  race  for  children,^  that  of  men 
armed,  wrestling,  boxing,*"  and  several  of  those  com- 
bats which  I  shall  more  particularly  describe  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Formerly  liie  victors  were  rewarded  with  a  sum  of 
money ;'  but  since  it  has  been  determined  to  confer 
higher  honours  on  them,  they  are  presented  only 
with  a  crown  of  laurel* 

We  supped  with  the  Theori,  or  deputies  of  the 
Athenians.  Some  of  them  proposed  to  consult  the 
OTBcl^  and  the  next  day  they  were  to  receive  an- 
swers to  their  questions.  For  the  oracle  can  be  ap- 
INToached  only  on  certain  days  of  the  year,  and  tiie 
Pythia  ascends  the  tripod  but  once  in  a  month/ 
We  determined  likewise  to  interrogate  it  in  our  turn, 
merely  from  a  motive  of  curiosity,  and  without  the 
smallest  confidence  in  the  answers  we  might  receive. 

During  the  wholft  night,  the  youth  of  Delphi,  dis- 
persed about  the  streets,  sang  verses  in  honour  of  the 
persons  who  had  heca  crowned/  The  people  made 
the  air  ring  with  long  and  tumultuous  applauses,  and 
all  nature  seemed  to  participate  in  the  triumph  of  the 

'  Men.  de  I'Acad.  dcs  Bdl.  Lettr.  t.  iii.  p.  306  j  t.  ix.  p.  386. 
'  Pa«tui.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  814.  "  Find.  Nem.  od.  e.  v.  §0, 
Hdiod.  J£thiop.  Ub.  4.  p.  1§9.  '  Pausan.  ibid.  '  Pkt. 
Qu«8t.  Gmc.  t.  ii.  p.  993.  ■  Pind.  Nem.  od.  6.  t.  66.  Schol. 
ibid. 
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victors.  The  numberless  echoes  in  the.  environs  of 
Parnassus,  suddenly  awakened  by  the  sound  of  trunk- 
pets^  resounded  their  notes  through  the  caverns  and 
die  valleys/  and  repeated  to  each  other^  aad  bore 
afar  the  clamorous  expressions  of  the  public  joy. 

The  following  day  we  repaired  to  the  tonple,  gave 
in  our  questicHis  in  writing,^  and  waited  till  our  turn 
of  approaching  the  Pythia  was  decided  by  loL""  No 
sooner  had  we  received  the  proper  notice,  than  we 
saw  her  pass  through  the  temple,''  accompanied  by 
scmie  prophets,  bards,  and  sacred  persons,  who  en- 
tered with  her  into  the  sanctuary.  Melancholy  and 
dgected,  she  seemed  to  go  with  reluctance,  like  a 
victim  dragged  to  the  altar.  She  chewed  laurel,*  and, 
as  she  passed,  threw  into  the  sacred  fire  some  leaves 
of  it  mixed  with  barley-meal  /  she  wore  a  wreath  of 
it  on  her  head,  and  her  brow  was  bound  with  a 
fillet.' 

Formerly  there  was  only  one  Pythia  at  Delphi; 
but  since  the  oracle  has  become  more  frequented, 
three  have  been  appointed;^  and  since  a  Thessalian 
violated  one  of  the  priestesses,  k  was  decreed  that 
tbey  should  be  more  than  fifty  years  of  age/  They 
officiate  by  turns,  and  are  chosen  from  amongst  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  iobabitants  of  Delphi.^    In  ge- 

•Justin,  lib.  24.  c.  §.  ^Aristoph.  Schol.  in  Pint  v.  39. 
Van  Dale  de  Orac.  p.  116.  *  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  419.  JEschyl. 
in  Eum.  v.  32.         **  Id.  ibiil.  v.  42.  •Lucian.  in  Bis.  Accus. 

§  1.  t.  ii.  p.  792.  'Phit.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  397.      Id.  de 

El.  p.  385.  »  Lucan.  Pharsal.  lib.  5,  p.  143  et  170.  •»  Pliit. 
de  Orac.  Def.  p.  414.  *  Died.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  428.  ^  Eurip.  in 
Ion.  V.  92. 
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neraly  they  are  poor  girls  destitute  of  education  and 
experience;  of  unexceptionable  morals,  but  a  very  li^ 
roited  understanding.'  They  must  be  simply  dressed, 
avoid  the  use  of  perfumes,""  and  pass  their  lives  in  the 
practice  of  religious  exercises. 

A  number  of  strangers  were  assembled  to  consult 
the  oracle.  The  temple  was  surrounded  by  victims, 
bleeding  benetfth  the  sacred  knife,  and  mingling  tiieir 
cries  with  the  voices  of  the  singers.  The  impatient 
desire  of  prying  into  futurity  was  marked  on  every 
countenance,  with  all  that  hope  and  fear  inseparable 
from  suspense. 

One  of  the  priests  undertook  to  prepare  us.  Af- 
ter being  thoroughly  purified  by  the  consecrated  wa- 
ter, we  offered  a  bull  and  a  she  goat  To  indicate 
that  this  sacrifice  is  acceptable  to  the  gods,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  bull  should  readily  eat  the  flour  pre- 
scAted  to  him,  and  that  the  limbs  of  the  goat  should 
palpitate  for  some  moments  after  cold  water  is  thrown, 
on  them.''  No  reason  was  given  us  for  these  ce- 
remonies; but  the  more  inexplicable  they  are,  the 
more  do  they  inspire  veneration.  The  event  having 
proved  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  we  returned  into, 
the  temple,  with  our  heads  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
bearing  in  our  hands  a  branch  encircled  with  a  narrow 
fillet  of  white  wool.*"  With  this  symbol  the  suppliants 
approach  the  altars. 


>  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  t  ii.  p.  405.  ■  Id.  ibid.  p.  397. 

■  Plut.  de  Orac.  Def.  t.  ii.  p.  435  et  437-       •  Van  Dale  de  Orac. 
p.  114. 
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We  were  next  conducted  into  a  chapel,  where,  at 
particular  times,  which,  it  is  said,  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  regulated  by  the  priests,  an  extremely 
agreeable  odour  is  perceived.^  Care  is  always  taken 
to  point  out  this  prodigy  to  strangers. 

Presently  after  the  priest  came  for  us,  and  led  us 
into  the  sanctuary,  a  deep  cavern,^  the  walls  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  vdtive  offerings. 
He  had  just  taken  down  from  them  a  fillet  embroi- 
dered with  crowns  and  victories/  At  first  we  could 
scarcely  discern  the  objects  around  us,  for  the  incense 
and  other  perfumes  burning  there  filled  the  place  with 
a  thick  smoke."  Towards  the  middle  is  an  aperture, 
from  whence  issued  the  prophetic  exhalation,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  is  by  a  gentle  descent  f  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  it,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  tripod  so 
surrounded  with  chaplets  and  branches  of  laurel,*"  tfiat 
tiie  vapour  is  prevented  firom  dispersing  itself  in  the 
cavern. 

The  Pythia,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  refusing  to  an- 
swer our  questions,  the  priests  who  surrrounded  her 
had  recourse  to  menaces  and  even  violence.  Yielding 
at  length  to  their  persuasions,  she  seated  hersdf  on 
die  tripod,  after  drinking  of  some  water  which  flows 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  possesses,  as  it  is  said, 
the  virtue  of  disclosing  futurity.* 

•»  Plut.  dc  Orac.  Dcf.  t.  ii.  p.  437.  *  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  419. 
'  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  239.  '  Lucian.  in  Jov.  Trag.  i  .ii.  p.  675. 
'  Lucan.  Pharsal.  lib.  5.  v.  159.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Plut.  y.  39. 
Schol.  ibid.  '  Pausan  lib.  10.  p.  859.  Lueian.  in  Bis  Accos. 
t.  ii.  p.  792. 
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The  boldest  colours  would  scarcely  suffice  to  paint 
the  convulsions  with  which  sh«  was  soon  after  seized^ 
We  saw  her  bosom  heave,  and  her  countenance  alter- 
nately pole  and  glowing.  All  her  limbs  were  agitated 
with  involuntary  motions  :^  but  she  uttered  only 
.plaintive  cries  and  deep  groans.  At  length,  with  eyes 
sparkling,  foaming  mouth,  and  hair  erect,  unable 
either  to  support  the  vapour  that  Overpowered  her^  or 
escape  from  the  tripod  on  which  she  was  held  down 
by  the  priests,  she  tore  the  fillet  from  her  bead,  and 
'amidst  the  most  dreadful  bowlings,  pronounced  a*  few 
words,  which  were  eagerly  collected  by  the  priests. 
They  immediately  arranged  them  in  a  proper  order, 
and  delivered  them  to  us  in  writing.  I  had  asked 
whether  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  my 
friend ;  and  Philotas^  unknown  to  me,  had  proposed 
the  same  question.  The  answers  were  obscure  and 
equivocal,  and  we  tore  them  into  pieces  the  moment 
we  got  out  of  the  temple. 

Our  hearts  were  now  filled  with  pity  and  indigna* 
tion ;  and  we  severdy  reproached  ourselves  with  the 
lamentable  condition  to  which  we  had  reduced  the 
unhappy  priestess.  The  fimctions  she  exercises  are 
cruel,  and  have  already  cost  many  of  these  wo- 
men their  lives.'  The  priests  know  this ;  yet  had  we 
seen  them  multiply  and  calmly  contemplate  the  tor- 
ments under  which  she  was  sinking.  It  is  still  more 
painful  to  reflect  that  they  are  rendered  thus  callous, 

'  Lucan.  Phareal.  lib.  6,  v.  170.  Lacianin  Jov.  Tragic,  t.  ii. 
p.  ^76.  §  so.  Tan.  Dak  de  Orac.  p.  154.  ■  Plut.  de  Orac. 
Def.  t.  ii.  p.  438.    Lucan.  Phan.  lib.  5.  t.  116. 
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to  4]ie  feelmgs  of  humanity  by  sordid  interest  But 
for  the  furious  ravings  of  the  Pythia  she  would  be  less 
consulted,  and  consequently  the  liberalities  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  less  abundant ;  for  an  answer  is  not  to 
be  obtained  gratuitously  from  the  god.  Such  as  ren- 
der him  only  a  simple  homage,  mnst,  at  least,  depost 
cakes  and  other  offerings*  on  the  altar;  they  who 
wish  to  consult  the  oracle  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  ani- 
mals. Nay,  some  there  are  who  do  not  blush  on 
these  occasions  to  display  the  greatest  pomp.  As  a 
portion  of  the  victims,  whether  they  be  rejected  or 
received,  always  falls  to  the  share  of  the  ministers  of 
the  temple,  the  least  irregularity  they  discover  suffices 
to  exclude  them ;  and  mercenary  soothsayers  have 
been  known,  after  examming  the  entrails  of  an  animal, 
to  carry  off  whole  pieces  of  it,  and  order  the  sacrifice 
to  be  recommenced.^ 

Yet  this  tribute,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  m«i* 
kind  during  the  whole  year,  and  severely  jexacted  by 
the  priests,  whose  principal  revenue  it  fanns,*'  is  in- 
finitely less  dangerous  than  the-  influence  of  thdr 
answers  on  the  pubUc  affairs  of  Greece  and  of  the 
worid.  Who  but  must  weep  over  the  miseries  of 
humanity,  when  he  reflects,  that  besides  the  pretended 
prodigies  of  which  the  mhabitants  of  Delphi  make  a 
constant  traffic,**  the  answers  of  the  Pythia  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  money ,*"  and  that  thus  a  single  word,  dictated 

'  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  226.  ^  Euphr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  9.  cap.  6. 
p.  380.  Van  Dalede  Orac.  c.  5.  p.  106.  •  Lucian.  in  Phalar. 
3.  §  8.  t.  ii.  p.  204.  ^  Plut.  in  Nic.  t.  i.  p.  532.  «  Herodot. 
lib.  6.  cap.  66,  Plut.  in  Demotth.  t.  i.  p.  8$4.  Pausan.  Iih>  3. 
p.  313.    Poly»a.  Stratag.  lib.  1.  c.  16. 
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by  corrui^  priests,  and  uttered  by  a  senseless  girl,  suf- 
fices to  excite  bloody  wars/  and  spread  desolation 
throu^  a  whole  kingdom ! 

The  oracle  required  of  its  votaries  to  render  to  the 
gods  the  honours  that  are  due  to  them,  but  prescribes 
no  rule  in  that  respect ;  and  when  it  is  asked  which  is  the 
best  form  of  worship,  unifcnrmly  answers :  **  Conform 
to  the  received  religio>n  of  your  country."'  It  requires 
men  also  to  respect  the  temples;  and  denounces 
heavy  punishments  against  all  who  violate  them,  or 
seize  on  the  property  appertaining  to  them :  of  this  I 
shall  gi?e  an  example. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  Mount  Parnassus 
to  the  sea,  belonged,  about  two  centuries  ago,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cirrha ;  and  tJbe  manner  in  which  they 
were  deprived  of  it,  sufficiently  proves  the  nature  of 
the  veii^eance  here  exercised  against  acts  of  sacrilege. 
These  people  were  reproached  %Tith  levying  contribu* 
tions  on  the  Greeks  who  landed  on  their  territory  in 
their  way  to  Delphi ;  they  were  accused  likewise  of 
having  made  inroads  into  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
temple.^  The  oracle,  consulted  by  the  Amphictyons, 
respecting  the  species  of  punishment  merited  by  the 
guilty  persons,  ordered  them  to  be  pursued  night  and 
day,  their  country  to  be  ravaged,  and  themselves  re- 
duced to  servitude.  Several  states  instantly  flew  to 
arms.  The  city  was  razed,  and  the  harbour  destroyed : 
the  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  death  or  loaded  with 

'  Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  53.        «  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  4.  page  80S. 
^  Pausan.  lib.  10.  p.  894. 
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ehaioft ;  and  their  rich  fields  bdog  consecrated  to  thd 
temple  of  Delphi,  an  oath  was  taken  never  to  cul-^ 
tivate  them,  nor  build  houses  on  them,  with  the  ki^ 
lowing  dreadful  imfMnecation :  **  May  the  individualsi 
and  the  nations  who  shall  dare  to  iafirii^  this  oaA^ 
.  be  accursed  in  the  si^t  of  Apollo  and  of  the  other 
divinities  of  Delphi;  may  their  lands  never  bear 
any  fruit;  may  their  wives  and  flocks  bring  forth  only 
monsters;  may  they  perish  in  battle;  may  they  mis- 
carry in  all  their  entei^rises ;  may  their  generations 
become  extinct  with  them ;  and,  while  they  liv^  may 
ApoUo  and  the  other  deities  of  Delphi  r^ect^  wiAi 
horror,  their  prayers  and  their  sacrifices  !"^ 

The  next  day  we  descended  into  the  plain^  to  sed 
the  horse  and  chariot  races*^  The  Hippodromos,  tibe 
name  of  the  space  allotted  for  the  course,  is  so  laigQ 
that  no  less  than  forty  chariots  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  contend  for  the  victory.'  We  saw  ten  sturt 
at  once  finom  the  barrier,*  but  few  of  whidi  ratumedj 
the  rest  being  dashed  to  pieces  ag^dnst  the  goal,  cr 
broken  in  the  middle  of  the  course. 

When  the  races  were  ended,  we  returned  to  Ddphi^ 
to  be  present  at  the  fimeral  honours  which  the  Theoria 
of  the  iEnianes  proposed  to  render  to  the  manes  of 
Neoptolemus,  and  at  the  ceremonies  which  were  to 
precede  them.  This  people^  who  reckon  Achilles 
among  the  number  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  pay 
particular  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  hero  and  his 

.  J  JSschin.  in  Cteaiph.  p.  445.  ^  Paus.  lib.  10.  c.  37.  p.  899. 
Sophod.  in  Elect,  t.  TOO  et  731.  i  Pind.  Pyth.  S.  v.  «S.  ■  So- 
phocl.  in  Electr.  v.  703. 
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son  Neoptoletnua,  dwell  near  Mount  (Eta,  in  Thessaly. 
Every  fourth  year  they  send  a  deputation  to  Delphi, 
not  only  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  deities  of  the  place, 
but  to  make  libations,  and  to  pray  upon  the  tomb  of 
Neoptolemus,  who  perished  here,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  by  the  hand  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon." 
The  first  of  these  duties  they  had  discharged  the  day 
before ;  and  they  were  now  about  to  acquit  themselves 
of  the  second. 

Polyphron,  a  young  and  rich  Thessalian,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Theoria.  As  he  pretended  io  derive 
bis  descent  from  Achilles,  he  was  desirous  to  appear 
in  tbe  eyes  of  the  people  with  a  splendor  that  might 
justify  such  high  claims.  The  procession  opened  by 
a  hecatomb  really  consisting  of  a  hundred  .oxen,"*  some 
of  them  with  gilded  horns,  and  others  crowned  with 
flowers  and  garlands.  They  were  led^  by  the  same 
number  of  Thessalians,  clothed  in  white,  with  axes  on 
their  shoulders.  Other  victims  followed,  and  musicians 
were  placed  at  intervals,  who  played  on  different  in- 
struments. Next  appeared  some  Thessalian  women, 
whose  charms  attracted  every  eye.  They  walked, 
with  measured  steps,  singing  hymns  in  honour  of 
Thetb  mother  of  Achilles,  and  bearing  in  their  hands, 
or  on  their  heads,  baskets  filled  with  flowers,  fruits, 
and  precious  aromatics.  They  were  followed  by  fifty 
young  Thessalians  mounted  on  superb  horses,  whiten- 
ii^  their  bits  with  foam.  Polyphron  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  majestic  graces  of  his  person,  than 

"  Heliod.  igthiop.  lib.  S.  p.  1«3.         •  Id.  lib.  3.  p.  197. 
VOL.  II.  A  A 
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by  the  magnificence  of  his  appar^.  When  the 
procession  arrived  before  the  temple  of  Diana,  the 
priestess  made  her  appearance,  with  the  kisignia  and 
attributes  of  the  goddess,  having  a  quiver  auspeoded 
over  her  shoulder,  and  in  her  hands  a  bow  and  limited 
flambeau.  She  mounted  her  car,  and  closed  the 
procession,  which  continued  to  proceed  in  the  same 
order  as  far  as  the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus,  situate  man 
enclosure  on  the  left  of  the  temple.^ 

The  Tliessalian  horsemen  three  times  made  the 
circuit  of  the  tomb.  The  Thessalian  girls  ottered 
deep  groans,  and  the  other  deputies  doleful  cries.  A 
moment  after  the  signal  was  given,  and  all  the  victims 
fell  at  once  around  die  altar.  Their  extremilaes  were 
cut  off,  and  placed  on  a  large  pile,  on  wiiich  the 
priests,  after  reciting  some  prayers,  made  thmr  liba- 
tions ;  after  which  Polyphron  set  fire  to  it  with  the 
torch  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  priestess 
of  Diana.  The  claims  which  the  ministers  of  tk 
temple  have  on  certain  portions  of  the  victims  were 
then  satisfied,  and  the  remainder  reserved  for  an  en- 
tertainment, to  which  the  priests,  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  Delphi,  and  the  Theori,  or  deputies^  of  the 
other  Grecian  cities,  were  invited.  ^  We  were  admitted 
to  it ;  but  in  the  mean  time  took  a  step  to  the  Lesche, 
which  presented  itself  to  our  view. 

This  is  an  edifice,  or  portico,  so  named  because 
it  is  the  place  in  which  people  meet  to  converse,  or 


P  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  24.  p.S5e.  '  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  1131. 

UcliocL  J£tliiop.  lib.  3.  p.  135  H  134. 
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transact  business/  We  there  found  several  pictures 
exposed  to  tfae  public  eye»  in  a  kind  of  emulative  ex- 
hibition, which  has  been  usual  about  a  century.*  But 
we  were  less  attentive  to  these  than  to  the  paintings 
whicli  decorate  the  walls.  They  are  by  the  hand  of 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  and  were  consecrated  in  this 
place  by  the  Cnidians/ 

To  the  right,  Polygnotus  has  represented  the 
taking  of  Troy,  or  rather  the  consequences  of  that 
event :  for  he  has  chosen  the  moment  when,  glutted 
with  carnage,  almost  all  the  Greeks  are  preparing  to 
return  to  their  native  homes.  The  field  of  the  picture 
includes  not  only  the  inside  of  the  city  seen  through 
the  walls,  the  destruction  of  which  is  completing,  but 
the  sea-shore,  near  which  are  seen  the  vessel  of 
Menelaus  ready  to  set  sail,  and  the  tent  of  that  prince, 
which  is  b^inning  to  be  takea  down.  A  variety  of 
poupes  are  distributed  in  the.  market-place,  in  the 
streets,  and  on  the  sea-shore«  Here  Helen  is  seen, 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  women,  surrounded  by 
several  wounded  Trojans,  whose  misfortunes  she  has 
occasioned,  and  several  Greeks,  who  still  seem  to  con- 
template her  beauty  with  admiration.  Further  on, 
Cassandra  appears  seated  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  Ulysses,  Ajax,  Agami^mnon,  and  Menelaus,  who 
are  represented  standing  motionless  near  an  altar :  for 
the  general  character  of  this  picture  is  that  gloomy 
silence,  that  fearful  repose,  into  which  both  the  victors 

^  Pausan.  lib.  10.  cap.  25.  p.  859.  •  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  9. 

t.  ii.  p.  690.  '  Pausan.  et  Plin.  ibid.  Plut.  de  Orac.  Def. 
t.  ii.  p.  4111. 
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and  the  vanquished  must  necessarily  sink,  when  the 
former  are  wearied  of  their  cruelties,  and  the  latter  of 
their  existence.  Neoptolemus  alone  has  not  yel  sa- 
tiated his  vengeance,  and  is  still  seen  pursuing  some 
feeble  Trojans.  This  figure,  above  all,  attracts  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator :  and  such,  doubtless,  was  the 
intention  of  the  artist,  as  he  painted  it  for  a  place 
contiguous  to  the  tomb  of  that  hero. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  strongest  emotions 
of  terror  and  compassion,  when  we  view  the  body  of 
Priam,  and  those  of  the  principal  Trojan  chiefs,  ex- 
tended on  the  earth,  covered  with  wounds,  and  for- 
saken by  all,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  city  once  so 
flourishing.  The  same  emotions  are  also  strongly 
felt  at  the  sight  of  a  child  in  the  arms  of  an  old  slave, 
who  puts  his  little  hand  before  his  eyes,  to  hide  from 
them  the  surrounding  objects  of  horror ;  of  that  other 
child  who,  seized  with  terror  and  consternation,  is 
running  to  embrace  an  altar;  and  of  those  Trojan 
women,  who,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  almost  piled 
upon  each  other,  appear  sinking  beneath  the  wei^t 
of  their  destiny.  Among  the  number  of  these  cap- 
tives are  two  daughters  of  Priam,  and  the  wretched 
Andromache  holding  her  son  upon  her  knees.  The 
painter  has  let  us  see  the  affliction  of  the  youngest  of 
the  princesses;  but  of  that  of  the  two  others  the 
imagination  only  can  judge  :  their  heads  are  covered 
with  a  veil. 

At  this  moment  it  occurred  to  us  that  great  praise 
bad  been  bestowed  on  Timanthus  for  having  thrown 
a  veil  over  the  head  of  Agamemnon,  in  his  sacrifice 
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of  Iphigenia.  The  same  image  had  already  been  em- 
ployed by  Euripides,'*  who  had  borrowed  it  no  doubt 
from  Polygnotus.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  picture  I  have  been  describing,  we  read 
this  inscription  by  Simonides :  "  Polygnotus  of  Tha- 
sos,  son  of  Aglaophon,  has  represented  the  destruction 
of  Troy."  *  This  inscription  is  in  verse,  as  are  almost 
all  those  intended  to  preserve  the  memory  of  cele- 
brated names  or  events. 

On  the  opposite  wall,  Polygnotus  has  painted  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  hell,  conformably  to  the  rela- 
tion given  by  Homer  and  other  poets.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  are,  the  bark  of  Charon,  the  evocation 
of  the  ghost  pf  Tiresias,  Elysium  filled  with  heroes, 
and  Tartarus  crowded  with  the  wicked.  In  this  piece 
we  may  remark  a  new  and  dreadful  species  of  punish- 
ment destined  by  Polygnotus  for  unnatural  children  ; 
one  of  which  he  has  introduced  in  his  picture,  and  has 
represented  his  father  strangling  him.^  I  observed 
likewise,  that  to  the  torments  of  Tantalus  he  has 
added  one  by  which  this  miserable  prince  is  kept  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  apprehension.  He  has  placed  over 
him  an  enormous  rock,  which  every  moment  threatens 
to  fall  upon  his  head ;  but  this  idea  he  borrowed  from 
the  poet  Archilocus.* 

These  two  pictures,  the  first  of  which  contains 
upwards  of  a  hundred  figures,  and  the  second  more 
than  eighty,  produce  a  noble  effect,  and  give  a  high 
idea  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  Polygnotus.    The  per- 

"  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  AuL  v.  1550.  '  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  ST. 

p.  866.         '  Id.  ibid.  c.  28.  p.  866.        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  876. 
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sons  round  us  were  employed  in  exaggerating  their 
defects  and  beauties ;'  but  it  was  admitted  by  all^  ttiat 
the  artist  had  treated  his  vast  and  sublime  subjects 
with  so  much  judgment  as  to  produce  in  each  picture 
a  rich  and  magnificent  whole. 

The  principal  personages  are  distinguishable  by 
their  names,  written  near  their  figures ;  a  custom  which 
has  been  laid  aside  as  the  art  has  been  brou^t  to 
greater  perfection. 

Whilst  we  were  admiring  these  works^  a  messen- 
ger came  to  inform  us  that  Polyphron  expected  us  in 
the  banquet  hall.  We  found  him  in  the  centre  cf  a 
large  square  tent,  covered  and  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  painted  tapestry,  which  is  kept  in  the  treasury  of 
the  temple,  and  was  borrowed  by  Polyphron  aa  the 
occasion.  On  the  ceiling  was  represented,  on  one 
side,  the  sun  when  nearly  setting ;  on  the  otber,  Au- 
rora just  beginning  to  appear;  and,  in  the  middle, 
Night  in  her  car,  clothed  in  black  crape,  attended  by 
the  moon  and  stars :  on  the  other  pieces  of  tapestry 
were  centaurs,  horsemen  pursuing  stags  and  lions,  and 
naval  battles.* 

The  entertainment  was  very  sumptuous,  and  last- 
ed a  considerable  time.  Female  musicians  performed 
upon  the  flute.  The  Thessalian  girls  entertained  us 
with  deli^tful  concerts,  and  the  young  men  exhibited 
mock  fights  in  dances  skilfully  executed.* 

*  Qttintil.  lib.  18.  cap.  10.  LueisD.  hi  Inag.  t.  il.  page  4». 
Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Leiir.  t.  uvii.  Hist.  p.  49.  (Bmr. 
de  Fak.  t.  v.  p.  1.  ^Eurip.  In  Ion.  v.  1141.  «Hc1iod. 
iBthiop.  lib.  3.  p.  144. 
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Some  days  afier,  vre  ascended  tQ  the  source  of  die 
Castalian  fountain^  the  deliciously  cool  and  pure 
streams  of  which  form  beautiful  cascades  on  the  de- 
divity  of  the  mouatatn.  The  fountain  gushes  forth 
from  between  two  ridges  of  rocks,  which  overtop  the 
city  of  Delphi."^ 

Thence,  pursuing  our  way  towards  the  north,  to 
die  distance  of  more  than  sixty  stadia,*  we  arrived  at 
tbe  cave  Coryciiis,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
die  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  because  consecrated  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  gods  Pan  and  Bacchus.*  The  water 
that  drops  from  every  part,  forms  little  rivulets  in  it, 
which  are  never  dry.  Though  very  deep,  the  light  of 
day  penetrates  ahnost  every  comer  of  it'  It  is  so 
capacious,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi 
made  it  their  place  of  leiuge.*  We  were  shown  in 
the  environs  a  great  number  of  grottos,  which  are 
held  in  bight  veneration;  for  in  these  solitary  haunts 
every  thing  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  every  place  be- 
lieved to  be  the  abode  of  gpnii*^ 

The  road  we  followed  offered  successively  to  our 
view  an  endless  variety  of  objects ;  pleasing  valleys, 
chisters  of  pine-trees,  lands  capable  of  cultivation, 
rocks  menacing  our  heads,  precipices  yawning  beneath 
our  feet,  and  broken  points  of  view,  from  which  we 

*  Ffttuan.  lib.  10.  c.  8.  p.  817.    Spoo.  Voj.  de  Grlet,  t.  ii. 
p.  37.    Whder'i  Jovrney,  book  4.  p.  314.  *  About  two 

leases  and  a  balf.  *  MackjL  in  Eumen.  v.  29.  Pauian.  lib. 
10.  c.  39.  p.  878.  '  Pausan.  ibid.  <  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  36. 
^  ifiiclul.  in  Eamen.  v.  S3.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  417.  Lacan.  Phar- 
sal.  lib.  5«  V.  73. 
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looked  down,  at  a  great  depth  on  the  adjacent  country. 
In  this  landscape  ive  got  a  glimpsei  near  Panopeus,  a 
town  situate  on  the  confines  of  Phocis  and  Bceotia,  of 
a  number  of  carriages  filled  with  women,  who  wiere 
alighting  from  them,  and  forming  themselves  into 
circular  dances.  Our  guides  knew  them  to  be  the 
Athenian  Thyades,  women  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Bacchus,  who  repair  annually  to  join  those  of 
Delphi,  in  order  to  ascend  the  heists  of  Parnassus 
in  a  body,  and  there  celebrate,*  with  their  accustomed 
enthusiasm,  the  orgies  of  that  god.' 

The  extravagance  of  their  devotion  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  know  how  easy  it  is  to  inflame  the 
lively  and  ardent  imagination  of  the  Grecian  women. 
They  have  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  spread 
themselves  like  torrents  over  cities  and  whole  provinces, 
half  naked,  and  with  dishevelled  locks,  uttering  the 
most  frightful  bowlings.  A  single  spark  sufficed  to 
produce  these  combustions.  One  or  two  of  them, 
seized  with  a  kind  of  delirium,  imagined  themselves 
incited  by  divine  inspiration,  and  communicated  their 
frantic  transports  to  their  companions.  When  the  fit 
was  on  the  decline,  expiations  and  remedies  restored 
tranquillity  to  tlieir  minds.^  These  epidemical  pa^- 
roxysms  are  less  frequent  since  real  knowledge  has 
made  a  more  extensive  progress,  though  some  traces 
of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus. 

'Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  806;  c.  6.  p.  812;  c.  32.  p.  87<. 
^  Herodot.  lib.  9.  c.  54.  ^lian.  lib.  3.  c.  42.  I'heopomp.  ap. 
Suid.  in  Bdxis,  et  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Av.  t.  963. 
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Continuing  our  road  between  hills  piled  upon  each 
other,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycorea,  the 
highest  of  the  Parnassian  ridge>  and  perhaps  of  all 
Greece.^  Here  it  is  said  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent districts  took  refuge  to  escape  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,""  We  set  out  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  but,  after  many  fcdls,  we  experienced  how 
easily  we  may  attain  to  certain  heights  on  Parnassus^ 
but  how  difficult  it  is  to  gain  the  summit;  and  we 
descended  to  Elatea,  the  capital  of  Phocis. 

This  little  province  is  environed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  is  only  accessible  by  defiles,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  the  Phocians  have  erected  fortresses.  Elatea 
defends  them  against  the  inroads  of  the  Thessisdians  ;* 
Parapotamii  from  those  of  the  Thebans  f  and  twenty 
other  cities,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  built  on 
rocks,  or  encompassed  with  walls  and  towers.^ 

To  the  north,  and  eastward  of  Parnassus,  we  meet 
with  beautiful  plains  watered  by  the  Cephissus,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta,  above  the  city  of 
lilfea.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  affirm, 
that,  on  certain  days,  and  especially  in  the  afternoon, 
this  river  gushes  forth  from  the  earth  with  fury,  making 
a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  a  bull.''  Of  this  I  saw 
nothing,  but  only  observed  it  silently  glide  along,  with 
frequent  windings,'  amidst  fields  clad  with  various 

'  Whekr's  Journey,  &c.  book  4.  p.  318)  i.  ih  p.  40.  *Marm. 
Oxon.  epoch,  4.  Frid.  ibid.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p,  418.  ■  Strab. 
ibid.  p.  484.  *  Plut.  in  Syll.  t  i.  p.  409.  ^  I>eino6lb.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  312.  «  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  S3,  p.  883.  'Hesiod. 
Fragm.  ap.  Strab.  lib*  8.  p.  4$4. 
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kinds  of  trees^  graiD,  and  pasturage/  As  if  attached 
to  its  own  bounties,  it  seems  reluctantly  tx>  quit  ii» 
scenes  lliat  it  embellishes. 

The  other  districts  ci  Phocis  are  disdnguiabed  by 
paiticnlar  productions.  Hie  oils  of  Hthorea,^  and  the 
hellebore  of  Anticyra,  a  town  situated  on  the  QHrin- 
thian  sea,*  are  in  high  estimation.  Not  fiur  from  thence, 
the  fish^men  of  Bulifi  catch  those  shdl  fish  which 
are  used  for  the  purple  dye :'  hi^er  up  we  saw,  io 
the  valley  of  Ambryssus,  rich  vineyards,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  dirubs,  which  produce  those  little  seeds  that 
give  so  beautiful  a  red  to  woollens/ 

Each  city  of  Phocis  is  independent,  and  possesses 
the  rig^t  of  sending  deputies  to  the  general  council,  in 
which  the  national  interests  are  discussed." 

The  inhabitants  have  a  great  number  of  festivals, 
temples,  and  statues, ;  but  the  honour  of  cultivating 
letters  and  the  arts  they  leave  to  other  nations.  Their 
principal  occupations  are  confined  to  rustic  labours 
and  domestic  cares.  They  have  at  all  times  ^veu 
striking  proofs  of  characteristic  valour,  and,  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  exhibited  a  fearful  testimony  of  tiieir 
love  of  liberty. 

When  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  the  power  of 

the  Thessalians,  who  had  invaded  their  country  witf) 

superior  forces,  they  constructed  a  large  pile,  near 

which  they  placed  their  women,  their  children,  their 

■» 
*  Pftuian.  lib.  10.  eip.  S3,  p.  683.       •  Id.  ihid.  e.  3).  p.  361. 
-  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  416.    PUn.  lib.  tt.  c.  6.  t  11.  p.  3^.    Ptaiao. 
ibid.  c.  56.  p.  661 .        «  Fsnsaa.  lib.  10.  c.  37.  p.  663.        '  Id. 
ibid,  c  36.  p.  660.        •  Id.  ibid.  e.  4.  p.  60S ;  c.  33.  p.  669. 
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gold  and  silver,  and  all  their  valuable  effects,  and  left 
them  under  the  care  of  thirty  of  their  warriors,  with 
orders,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  to  kill  the  women  and 
children,  to  throw  every  thing  into  the  flames,  and 
either  to  destroy  each  other,  or  repair  to  the  field 
of  battle  and  perish  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Hie  oxiflict  was  long,  the  slaughter  dreadful:  the 
ThessaKans  tx>ok  to  flight,  and  the  Phocians  remained 
free.' 

*  Pauiao.  lib.  10:  c.  1.  p.  MO. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ilemt/rkahle  EvenU  in  Greece,  frwn  the  Year  S6I  to  the  Year  SSf 
before  ChrUt-^Death  of  Jgenlaui,  King  ofLacedamtm, — Ac- 
ceuion  of  Philip  to  the  Throne  of  Macedm. — So€mI  War, 

During  our  stay  at  the  Pythian  games  we  more 
than  once  heard  of  the  last  expedition  of  Agesilaus ; 
and  on  our  return  we  learned  his  death.^ 

Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  having  determined  to  in- 
vade Persia,  assembled  an  army  of  eighty  thotisand 
men,  which  was  to  be  strengthened  by  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  among  which  number  were  a  thou- 
sand Lacedemonians  commanded  by  Agesilaus.""  It 
excited  universal  astonishment  to  see  this  prince^  now 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  eng^e  in  so  dbtant 
an  expedition,  and  serve  in  the  pay  of  a  foreign 
power.  But  Lacedemon  wished  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  protection  which  the  king  of  Persia  had 
granted  to  the  Messenians.  She  pleaded  obligations 
to  Tachos,  and  had  besides  hopes  that  this  war  would 
restore  liberty  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia."^ 

To  these  motives,  which  perhaps  were  only  pre- 
texts with  Agesilaus,  were  added  others  personal  to 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  401.  *  In  the  third  year  of  the 
)04th  Olympiad^  corretpondiDg  to  the  year  369  and  361  before 
Christ.        « Pint  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  616.         Xen.  in  Ages,  p.663. 
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himself.  His  active  mind,  unable  to  support  the  idea 
of  a  peaceful  life^  and  an  obscure  death,  suddenly  be- 
held a  new  track  opening  to  his  genius;  and  he 
seized  with  the  more  avidity  thisopportunity  of  retrieving 
the  lustre  of  his  glory,  tarnished  by  the  success  of 
Epaminondas,  as  Tachos  bad  promised  to  confer  on 
him  the  command  of  the  whole  army/ 

He  left  Lacediemon.  The  Egyptians  expected 
him  with  impatience.  On  the  news  of  his  arrival, 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  mingled  with  the  multi- 
tude, eagerly  thronged  round  a  hero,  who,  for  such  a 
series  of  years,  had  been  so  loudly  celebrated  by 
fame.' 

On  their  arrival  on  the  shore,  they  found  a  little 
old  man  of  a  mean  figure,  seated  on  the  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  a  few  Spartans,  whose  appearance,  as 
negligent  as  his  own,  rendered  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  subjects  from  the  sovereign.  The  officers 
of  Tachos  displayed  before  him  the  prdsent3  of  hos*^ 
pitality,  consisting  of  various  sorts  of  provisions. 
Agesilaus  made  choice  of  some  coarse  eatables^  and 
distributed  the  most  delicate  dishes,  as  well  as  the 
peHumes,  among  the  slaves.  The  spectators  burst 
out  into  immoderate  laughter ;  and  the  wisest  among 
them  contented  themselves  with  testifying  their  con- 
tempt, and  quoting  the  fable  of  the  Mountain  in 
Labour.' 

His  patience  was  soon  put  to  a  still  ruder  trial. 


•  Xcn.  in  Ages.  p.  6es.       'Plut.  in  Ages.  1. 1,  p.  616.      « Id. 

ibid.    Nep.  in  Ages.  c.  8. 
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The  king  of  Egypt  refused  to  entrust  him  with  the 
command  of  bis  troops.  He  paid  no  attentioa  to  lus 
counsels,  and  subjected  him  to  every  mortificatioa 
that  haughty  insolence  and  puerile  vanity  can  in- 
sf^.  Agesilaus  patiently  awaited  the  moment  of 
extricating  himself  from  the  state  of  degradation  into 
which  he  had  fallen ;  nor  did  he  long  seek  for  an 
opportunity.  ^ 

The  troops  of  Tacbos  revolting,  formed  themselves 
into  two  parties,  each  of  which  assumed  the  power  to 
name  a  successor  to  his  crown.^  Agesilaus  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Nectanebus,  one  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  throne.  He  directed  him  in  all  his  measures ; 
and,  after  establishing  his  authority,  quitted  Eg^pt, 
laden  with  honours,  and  carrying  with  him  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents,*  sent  by  Nectane- 
bus as  a  present  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  A  violent 
tempest  obliged  him  to  take  shdter  on  a  desert  part 
of  the  coast  of  Libya,  where  he  died  at  the  age  <tf 
eig|bty-four.^ 

Two  years  after,t  &n  event  took  place,  which, 
though  it  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Athenians^  was 
destined  to  change  the  hce  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
known  world. 

•Hitherto  the  connexions  between  the  Macedonians 
and  Greece  had  been  but  slender,  no  distinction 
being  made  by  the  polished  states  of  the  latter  qoun- 

^  Xen.  in  Ages.  p.  66S.  *  1,949,000  livres  (51,750/.)  ^  Hut 
in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  618.  Id.  Apophth.  Lacon.  t.  ii.  p. 5215.  f  Under 
the  archoBthip  of  Callimedes,  the  Brst  year  of  the  lOSth  Oljin- 
piad,  corresponding  to  the  years  960  and  369  before  Christ. 
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try  between  them  and  the  other  barbarous  nations 
with  whom  they  were  perpetually  at  wan  The  sove- 
reigns of  Macedon  were  formerly  admitted  to  enter^ 
the  lists  at  the  Olympic  games,  only  on  producing 
their  tipes  by  which  they  derived  theic  desoent  from 
Hercules.^ 

Archelaus  afterwards  attempted  to  introduce  into 
his  states  a  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts.  Euripides 
was  invited  to  his  court;  and  Socrates;  if  he  had 
chosen  to  accept  the  offer,  might  there  have  found  an 
asylum. 

The  last  of  these  princes,  Perdiccas,  son  of 
Amyntas,  had  lately  been  cut  off,  with  tlie  greator 
part  of  bis  army,  in  a  battle  vrith  the  lUyrians.  On 
this  news,  his  brother  Philip,  whom  I  had  seen  when 
a  hostage  i^mong  the  Thebans,  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
his  guards,  repaired  to  Macedon,  and  was  appointed 
guardian  to  the  scm  of  Perdiccas/ 

The  kingdom  was  now  menaced  with  approaching 
ruin.  Intestine  divbions  and  multiplied  defeats  had 
rendered  it  an  ot:gect  of  contempt  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  which  seemed  to  conspire  together  to 
accelerate  its  ruin.  The  Pasooians  made  incursions 
on  the  frontiers ;  the  Illyrians  collected  their  forces 
and  meditated  an  invasion ;  two  competitors,  equally 
formidable,  and  both  of  the  royal  house,  aspired  to 
the  throne ;  the  Thracians  maintained  the  claims  of 
Pausanias ;  and  the  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  and  army 
to  assert  those  of  Argseus.     The  people  in  constema^ 

^  Hcrodot.  lib.  6.  c.  2«  5  lib.  9.  c.  45.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16. 
[1.  407.     Justin,  lib.  7.  c.  5» 
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tion  beheld  only  exhausted  finances,  a  handful  of 
dispirited  and  undisciplined  soldiers,  the  sceptre  in 
the  hands  of  an  infant,  and  by  the  side  of  the  throne 
a  regent  scarcely  twenty -two  years  of  age. 

Philip,  consulting  his  own  powers  rather  than  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  undertook  to  render  his  nation 
what  Epaminondas,  his  model,  had  rendered  the 
Thebans.  A  few  slight  advantages  taught  the  troops 
sufficient  confidence  in  themselves  to  act  with 
courage,  and  the  people  of  Macedon  no  longer  to 
despair  of  the  state.  He  presently  introduced  order 
into  the  different  departments  of  administration ;  new 
modelled  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  and  engaged,  by 
presents  and  promises,  the  Pteonians  to  retire,  and 
the  king  of  Thrace  to  sacrifice  to  him  Pausanias.  He 
next  marched  against  Argseus,  defeated  him,  and  dis- 
missed, without  ransom,  the  Atiienian  prisoners.* 

Though  Athens  now  sustained  her  greatness  only 
by  the  influence  of  her  ancient  fame,  she  was  not  to 
be  treated  with  contempt.  She  had  well-founded  pre- 
tensions on  the  city  of  Amphipolis  in  Macedonia,  and 
the  most  evident  interest  in  asserting  her  right.  It 
was  one  of  her  colonies,  and  important  in  point  of 
commerce,  as  through  this  channel  she  obtained  her 
ship-timber,  her  wool,  and  other  articles  of  merchiui- 
dise  from  Upper  Thrace.  After  many  revolutions, 
Amphipolis  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Perdiccas, 
brother  of  Philip ;  and  it  could  hot  be  restored  to  its 
ancient  masters   without  giving  them  a  footing  in 

■  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  406. 
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Macedonia,  nc^  kept  without  forcing  them  into  a  war. 
Philip,  therefore,  declared  it  independent,  and  signed 
a  trealy  of  peace  with  the  Athenians,  in  which  that 
city  was  not  mentioned.  Thb  silence  left  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  possession  of  their  respective 
claims.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  oracles  were 
rumoured  among  the  people,  which  declared  that 
Macedon  should  resume  its  ancient  sj^Iendour  under  a 
son  of  Amyntas.  Heaven  had  promised  a  great  man 
to  Macedonia ;  and  the  genius  of  Philip  seemed  to 
point  him  out*  The  nation,  persuaded  that,  even  by 
the  declaration  of  the  gpds  themselves,  he  alone  ought 
to  govern  who  was  able  to  defend  them,  invested  him 
with  the  sovereign  authority,  of  which  they  deprived 
the  son  of  Perdiccas. 

Encouraged  by  their  choice^  Philip  united  part  of 
PsBckiia  to  Macedon;  defeated  the  lUyrians,  and 
obliged  them. to  retire  within  their  ancient  limits.^ 
He  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Amphipolis, 
which  the  Alltenians  in  the  interval  had  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  retake;  and  of  some  adjoining  cities, 
in  which  they  had  garrisons.*'  Athens,  occupied  with 
another  war,  was  neither  able  to  prevent  nor  to  avenge 
hostilities,  which  Philip  knew  how  to  colour  with 
specious  pretexts. 

But  nothing  contributed   more  to   augment  his 
power  than  the  discovery  of  wme  gold  mines,  which 

■Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16,  p.  403.  Polyasn. Stratag.  lib.  4.  c. «.  (  17. 
•  Justin.  Ub.  7.  c,  6.  »  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  409.  *  Id.  ibid, 
p.  412.    PoljM.  Stratag^.  lib.  4.  c.  2.  (  17. 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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annually  produced  him  upwaxda  of  a  thousand  tn- 
lents:^  he  afterwards  employed  this  wealth  to  coi"- 
rupt  the  principal  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  Greciaa 
republics. 

I  have  said  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  first  hostilities  of  Philip.  The 
city  of  Byzantium,  and  the  isles  of  Chios,  Cos,  aad 
Rhodes,  had  recently  formed  a  league  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  their  dependance.*t  The  war  com- 
menced with  the  siege  of  Chios.  Chabrias  commanded 
the  fleet,  and  Chares  the  land-forces.^  The  former 
enjoyed  a  reputation  acquired  by  numerous  great  ac« 
tioDS.  He  was  only  reproached  with  executing  widi 
too  much  ardour  projects  formed  widi  too  great  cir- 
cumspection.* Almost  his  whole  life  had  been  passed 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  far  from  Athens,  whoe  tiie 
fame  of  his  opulence  and  merit  excited  much  jealousy.' 
The  following  anecdote  will  give  an  idea  of  his  mili- 
tary talents.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  defeated 
by  Agesilaus ;  the'  mercenaries  in  hia  army  had  fled, 
and  the  troops  of  Athens,  were  ready  to  give  way  and 
follow  their  example.  In  this  critical  moment  he 
commanded  them  to  kneel  on  one  knee,  cover  them- 
selves with  their  bucklers,  and  present  their  pikes. 


'Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  331.  Senec.  Quvst.  Kat.  lib.  5.  c.  15. 
Diod.  Sic.  fib.  16.  p.  408  et  413.  *  Upwards  of  fire  miUioni 
four  hundred  thousand  livres  {%%SflOOl,)  'Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16. 
p.  412.  Demosth.  pro  Rbod.  Libert,  p.  144.  f  In  the  3d 
year  of  the  105th  Olympiad^  before  Cbriat  358  and  35f. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  41^.  *  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  744. 
"  Theoporop.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  532.    Nep.  in  Chabr.  €•  3. 
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The  king  of  Lacedadmon,  surprised  at  a  manoeuvre 
never  before  practised,  and  thinking  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  attadk  this  phalanx  of  iron»  gave  the  signal 
of  retreat.  The  Athenians  decreed  a  statue  to  their 
general;  and  allowed  him  to  be  represented  in  the  mh 
titude  which  had  saved  them  from  the  disgrace  of  a 
defeat.' 

Chares,  proud  of  trifling  successes'  and  slight 
wounds,*  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  chance,  desti- 
tute besides  of  real  abilities,  without  modesty,  and 
intolerably  vain,  displayed  a  most  offensive  luxury 
both  in  peace  and  war  ;**  drew  on  himself,  in  every 
campaign,  the  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  allies ;  fomented  dissensions  among  the  friendly 
nations,  |ind  robbed  them  of  their  treasures,  of  which 
he  was  at  once  covetous  and  lavish."^  He  even 
carried  his  audacity  to  such  a  height,  as  to  embezzle 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  to  corrupt  the  orators,"^  and  to 
give  entertainments  to  the  people,  who  preferred  him 
to  all  the  other  generals.* 

Cbabrias,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Chios,  unable 
to  moderate  his  ardour,  ordered  the  rowers  to  rer 
double  their  exertions,  entered  singly  into  the  port, 
and  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  his  soldiers 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea  to  swim  to  the  other 
galleys   which    were    coming    to    their    assistance. 

y  Nep.  in  Chabr.  c.  1.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  585.  ^Plut. 
in  Pelop.  t  i.  p.  S78.  ^  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  18.  p.  53S. 
•  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  747.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  403.  *  ^ichin. 
de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  40$.       *  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  ibid. 
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Chabrias  might  have  followed  their  example ;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  die  tiian  abandon  his  ship/ 

The  siege  of  Chios  was  undertaken  and  raised. 
The  war  lasted  four  years.*  We  shall  hereafter  see 
in  what  manner  it  was  terminated. 

'Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  419.    Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  744.    Nep. 
in  Chabr.  c.  4.  *      *  Diod.  ibid.  p.  494. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Of  the  FutwaU  of  the  JthMians.^TU  Panaihenaa.—The 
Dionytia, 

The  early  festivals  of  Greece  were  characterised  by 
joy  and  gratitude.  The  people  of  the  different  na- 
tions, after  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  assem- 
bled to  offer  up  sacrifices,  and  to  indulge  in  that  mirth 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  plenty.**  Several 
of  the  Athenian  festivals  bear  the  vestiges  of  this  ori- 
gin :  they  celebrate  the  return  of  verdure,  of  the  har- 
vests, the  vintage,  and  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  ;^ 
and  as  these  acts  of  worship  are  addressed  to  Ceres 
and  to  Bacchus,  the  festivals  of  those  two  divinities 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  other  deities. 

In  process  of  time,  the  commemoration  of  benefi- 
cial or  illustrious  events  was  fixed  to  stated  days,  the 
more  certainly  to  perpetuate  them  to  posterity.  If 
we  take  a  view  of  the  Athenian  calendar,^  we  shall 
find  in  it  an  abstract  of  the  annals  of  Athens,  and 
the  events  the  most  glorious  to  the  city.  At  one 
time,  the  union  of  the  people  of  Attica  by  Theseus, 

^Ari»tot.  de  Mor.  lib.  8.  c.  11.  t.  ii.  p.  110.  >  Meure. 
GrjK.  Fer.  Castellan.  &c.  ^  Plut.  cje  Glor.  Athen.  t.  11.  p. 
549. 
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the  return  of  that  prince  into  his  states,  and  the  aboli* 
tion  of  debts  which  he  procured,  are  celebrated ;  and 
at  another,  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamts,  or 
those  of  Plataea,  Naxos,  &c.* 

The  birth  of  children  is  a  festival  for  individuals ;'' 
and  the  enrolling  of  these  children  auiong  the  number 
of  the  citizens  a  national  festival ;'  as  it  is  also  when, 
on  attaining  a  certain  age^  they  exhibit  public  testi* 
monies  of  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  exer- . 
cises  of  the  gymnasium.*  Besides  these  festivals, 
which  interest  the  whole  state,  there  are  others  pecu- 
liar to  each  town. 

The  public  solemnities  are  either  annual,  or  return 
after  a  certain  number  of  years.  Such  as  were  esta-  . 
blished  in  the  country  from  the  remotest  periods,  are 
distinguished  from  those  which  have  been  recently 
borrowed  from  other  nations.'  Some  of  them  are  ce* 
lebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  On  cer- 
tain occasions  I  have  seen  three  hundred  oxen  led  in 
solemn  pomp  to  the  altars."*  Upwards  of  eighty  days,' 
taken  from  industry  and  rustic  labours,  are  dedicated 
to  spectacles,  which  attach  the  people  to  ti)e  religion 
and  government.  These  consist  of  sacrifices  that  in- 
spire respect  by  the  pomp  of  ceremonies ;  processions 
in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  advantageously  dis< 
play  all  their  charms ;  theatrical  pieces,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  first  geniuses  of  Greece ;  dances,  songB, 

'  Meurs.  Gr»c.  Fer.  •  Id.  ibid,  in  Amphidr.  •  Id.  ibid, 
in  Apat.  *  Id.  ibid,  in  Oschoph.  '  '  Harpocr.  in  'Eri^. 
<  Ifocr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  324.  '  Id.  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  142.  See  the 
Athenian  CaJendar^  in  VH'ii,  Corsini^  &c. 
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and  combats,   in  which  bodily  strength,  skill,  and 
genius  are  by  turns  exhibited. 

These  combats  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  gymnastic 
exhibited  at  the  stadium,  and  the  scenic  competitions 
at  the  theatre/  In  the  former,  the  prize  is  disputed 
by  running,  wrestling,  and  other  exercises  of  tlie  gym- 
nasium ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  song  and  dance.  As 
these  constitute  the  chief  ornament  of  the  principal 
festivals,^  I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
hibitions on  the  stage. 

Each  of  the  ten  tribes  furnishes  a  chorus,  and  a 
leader  to  conduct  it.""  This  leader,  who  is  named  the 
choragus,  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age.*  The 
choice  of  the  performers  lies  with  him,  and  they  are 
generally*  taken  from  the  class  of  children,  or  of 
youths.'  It  is  his  interest  to  have  an  excellent  player 
on  the  flute  to  direct  their  voices,  and  an  able  master 
to  regulate  their  steps  and  gestures.'  As  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  most  perfect  equality  between 
the  competitors,  and  as  the  victory  frequently  depends 
<m  the  superior  skill  of  these  teachers,  one  of  the  first 
magistrates  of  the  republic  sees  them  drawn  for  by 
lot,  in  presence  of  the  different  bands  and  their  re 
spective  choragi.' 

Some  months  previous  to  the  festivals  they  begin  to 
exercise  the  performers ;  and  the  choragus,  that  they 

•  PoU.  lib.  3.  c.  80. 1  14^.       <  Lys.  Defent.  Mud.  p.  974. 

•  Argnm  Orat.  in  Mid.  p.  eoo.  Demoatb.  Ibid.  p.  006.  Id. 
in  Boeot.  p.  1009.  '  iBschin.  in  Timarcb.  p.  262.  '  Plat,  de 
Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  764.       '  Demosth.  in  Mid.  fp.  606.  et  612. 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  606. 
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may  be  constantly  under  his  eye,  often  takes  them  to 
live  with  him,  and  provides  for  their  sapporl.^  He 
appears  at  the  festival,  as  well  as  his  followers,  with 
a  gilt  crown  and  a  magnificent  robe/ 

These  functions,  consecrated  by  religion,  are  stiU 
further  ennobled  by  the  example  of  Aristides,  Epami- 
nondas,  and  the  greatest  men,  who  have  deemed  it  an 
honour  to  discharge  them ;  but  they  are  so  expensive, 
that  many  citizens  refuse  the  dangerous  honour  of  aa- 
criBcing  part  of  their  fortunes'  to  the  {H*ecarious  hope 
of  rising,  by  this  means,  to  the  first  offices  of  magistracy. 
Sometimes  a  tribe  is  unable  to  find  a  ehoragils,  and 
in  this  case  the  state  takes  upon  itself  the  expeose,^* 
orders  two  citizens  conjointly  to  support  the  tyurthen,' 
or  permits  the  choragus  of  one  tribe  to  conduct  the 
chorus  of  another.*  I  shall  add  likewise  that  each 
tribe  is  eager  to  obtain  the  best  poet,  to  compose  the 
sacred  hjmns.^ 

^  The  choruses  appear  in  the  pomps  or  processions  ; 
they  range  themselves  around  the  altars,  $nd  sing 
hymns  during  the  sacrifice  ;*  they  repair  to  the  thea- 
tre, where,  deputed  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
respective  tribes,^  their  exertions  are  animated  by  the 
most  lively  emulation.     Their  leaders  employ  in- 

^Antiphon.  Orat.  15.  p.  143.  Ulpian.  in  Leptin.  p.  575„ 
^  Dembsih.  Id  Mid.  p.  606  et  613.  Antiphon.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  3. 
p.  103.  ^ ,  '  Lys.  Defens.  Mun.  p.  375.  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p. 
605.  Argum.  Orat.  in  Mid.  p.  600.  .  *  Inscript.  Ant  ap.  Spon* 
Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  326.  *  Aristot.  ap  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  r. 
408.  «  Antiphon.  Orat.  16.  p.  143.  *•  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v. 
1404.     Schol.  ib.  iPlat.  de  L^.  lib.    7.    t.   ii.    p.    800. 

^  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  311. 
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trigoes  and  corruption  to  obtain  the  victory.^  Judges 
are  appointed  to  decree  the  prize,"  which  sometimes 
is  a  tripod,  carefully  consecrated  by  the  victorious 
tribe,  either  in  a  temple,'  or  in  an  edifice  erected  on 
the  occasion  ."^ 

The  people,  almost  as  jealous  of  their  pleasures  as 
of  their  liberty,  wait  the  decision  of  the  contest  with 
the  same  anxiety,  the  same  tumult,  as  if  their  most 
important  intqjests  were  the  object  of  discussion. 
The  glory  resulting  from  the  victory  is  shared  between 
the  triumphant  chorus,  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  choragus  who  is  at  its  head,  and  the  masters 
who  have  given  the  preparatory  lessons.' 

Every  thing  relative  to  these  spectacles  is  provided 
for  and  settied  by  the  laws.  They  declare  tiie  persons 
of  the  choragus  and  the  actors  inviolable  during  these 
festivals  ;'^  they  relate  tiie  number  of  the  solemnities 
when  the  different  kinds  of  games,  of  which  the  people 
are  so  passionately  enamoured,  shall  be  presented.*^ 
Such,  amongst  others,  are  the  Panathena^  and  the 
^eater  Dionysia,  cur  Dionysia  of  the  city. 

The  former  fall  in  the  first  months  which  begins 
at  the  summer  solstice.  Instituted  in  the  earliest  ages 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  revived  by  Theseus  in  me* 

'Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  604.  et  6li.  **Id.  ibid.  p.  006. 
•  Id.  ibid.  p.  604..  Id.  in  Panipp.  p.  1M5.  Plut.  ia  Arittid.  t. 
L  p.  318.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  37.  3uid.  in  Uvt.  Tsylor  in  Mar- 
mor.  Sandvic.  p.  67.  *Plut.  in  X.  Ret.  Tit.  t  iL  p.  835 
Cfa&ndl.  Inscript.  p.  48.  '  Luciao.  in  Hermot.  t.  i.  p.  8S1. 
Inscript.  Antiq.  ap.  Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  915  et  3^7;  ap.  Van 
Dale,  de  Gymnas.  c.  5. ;  ap.  Taylor,  in  Mann.  Sandyic.  p  70 
^  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  61S.        '  Id.  ibid.  p.  604. 
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mory  of  the  union  of  all  the  people  of  Attica,  their 
return  is  annual ;  but  they  are  celebrated  witfi  addi- 
tional ceremony  and  splendor  in  the  fifth  year/  The 
following  is  the  order  observed  in  them,  according  to 
the  remarks  I  made  the  first  time  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  piresent. 

The   people  who  inhabit  the  different  towns  of 
Attica,  thronged  to  the  capital,  leading  with  them  a 
great  number  of  victims  destined  for  q^rifices  to  the 
goddess/    In  the  morning  I  repaired  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus,  and  saw  the  horse-races,  in  which  the  scms 
of  the  first  citizens  of  Athens  contended  for  the  honour 
of  the  victory/   I  remarked  the  way  in  which  most  of 
them  mounted  on  horseback :    they  rested  their  left 
foot  against  a  sort  of  cramp  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of 
their  pike,  and  thence  sprung  nimbly  on  their  coursers/ 
Not  far  from  thence  I  saw  other  young  men  striviDg 
for  the  prize  at  wrestling  and  different  exercises  of  the 
body ;"  then  proceeding  to  the  Odeum,  I  found  there 
several  musicians  engaged  in  gentler  and  less  perilous 
contests/  Some  executed  pieces  on  the  flute  or  citfaa- 
ra;  others  sang,  and  accompanied  their  voices  with 
one  of  these  instruments/    The  subject  proposed  to 
them  was  the  eulogium  of  Harmodius,  Aristogjiton, 
and  Thrasybulus,  who  had  rescued  the  republic  fi^m 


*  Meurs.  Panatken.  Conin.  Fast.  Attic,  t.  ii.  p.  357.  Castell. 
de  F«st.  Grnc.  in  Panathen.  'Aristoph.  in  Nub.  ▼.  38S. 
Schol.  ibid.  "^  Xenoph.  Sympoa.  p.  899.  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  168. 
'  Xenoph.  de  Re  Eqnestr.  p.  949.  **  Demosth.  de  Coron.  p. 
4M.  Xen.  ibid.  '  Plat,  in  Per.  t.  i.  p.  160.  'Mean. 
Panath.  c.  iO«  ^ 
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the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  which  it  was  oppressed  ^ 
for,  among  the  Athenians,  public  institutions  are  so 
many  monuments  for  the  citizens  who  have  served  the 
state,  and  lessons  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
render  it  service.  A  crown  of  olive,  and  a  vessel  fil- 
led with  oil,  were  the  prizes  bestowed  upon  the  victors.** 
Crowns  were  afterwards  conferred  on  individuals,  who 
appeared  to  the  people  to  have  merited  that  mark  of 
honour  by  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country.* 

I  next  went  to  the  Ceramicus,  to  see  the  pro- 
cession pass  that  was  formed  without  the  walls,"^  and 
beginning  to  file  off.  It  was  composed  of  different 
classes  of  citizens,  crowned  with  cbaplets  of  flowers,* 
and  remarkable  for  their  personal  beauty.  Among  the 
number  were  old  men  of  a  majestic  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance, bearing  branches  of  olive;'  middle-aged 
men,  who,  armed  with  lances  and  with  bucklers,  seemed 
only  to  breathe  war  ;•  youth  from  eighteen  to  twenty, 
who  sang  hymns  in  honour  of  the  goddess  ;^  heautifijl 
boys  clad  in  a  simple  tunic,^  adorned  only  with  their 
native  graces ;  and,  lastly,  girls,  who  were  of  the  first 
fistmilies  in  Athens,  and  whose  features,  shape,  and  de- 
portment, attracted  every  eye.^  With  their  hands 
they  held  baskets  on  their  heads,  which,  under  a  rich 

*  Philostr.  Vit.  ApolL  lib.  7-  cap.  4.  p.  UBS.  ^  Aristot.  ap. 
Schol.  SophocL  in  CEdip.,  Colon,  v.  7M.  Schol.  Find.  Nem. 
od.  X.  V.  65.  Meurs.  Panath.  c.  11..  '  Demosth.  de  Coroti. 
p.  492.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  <J.  c.  67.  *  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  618. 
'  Xen.  Sympos.  p.  883.  Etymol.  Magn.  et  Uesych.  in  OoAAof . 
'  Thucyd.  ibid.  c.  58.  ^  Heliod.  iBthiop.  lib.  1.  p.  18.  '  Meura, 
Panatb.  c.  M.  ^  He«ych.  et  Harpocr.  in  Kayy}^, .  Ovid.  Met. 
lib.  2.  V.  711. 
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veil,  contained  sacred  utensils,  cakes^  and  every  dung 
necessary  for  the  sacrifices/  Female  attendants^  who 
followed  them,  with  one  hand  held  over  them  aa 
umbrella,  and  carried  in  the  other  a  folding  chair* 
This  is  a  species  of  servitude  imposed  on  the  dai^- 
ters  of  all  foreigners  settled  at  Athens :  a  servitude 
they  share  in  common  with  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  likewise  carried  on  their  shoulders  vessels  filled 
with  water  and  honey,  for  the  purpose  of  libations.* 

They  were  followed  by  eight  musicians^  four  of 
whom  played  on  the  flute,  and  four  on  the  lyre.* 
After  them  came  rhapsodists  singing  the  poems  of 
Homer,^  and  dancers  armed  at  all  pcHuts,  who,  at- 
tacking each  other  at  intervals,  i^resepted,  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  the  battle  of  Min^*va  with  the 
Titans.' 

Next  came  a  ship  that  appeared  to  glide  over  the 
ground  by  the  power  of  the  wind  and  the  ^orts  of  a 
great  number  of  rowers,  but  which  really  was  put  in 
motion  by  concealed  machin^.'  The  vessel  had  a 
sail  of  light  stuff,*  on  which  young  girls  had  re- 
presented in  embroidery  the  victory  of  Minerva  over 
the  Titans.^  On  it  also  they  depicted,  by  order  of  the 

I  Amtoph.  in  Pac.  v.  948.  ■  Aristoph.  in  At.  ▼.  1S50. 
Schol.  ibid.  Alian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c.  1.  *  Julian,  ibid. 
Harpocr.  in  M«roiK.  Id.  et  Hesych.  in  Sxof .  PoU.  lib.  3.  c.  4. 
I  56.  *  Drawings  of  Nointel,  preseired  in  the  king  of  France's 
library.  ^  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  part  2.  p.  161.  Plat.  in.  Hipp. 
t.  ii.  p.  «8.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  984.  Schol.  ibid.  L>^. 
in  Mun.  Accept,  p.  374.  Meurs.  Panathen.  c.  19.  '^Heliod. 
J&thiop.  lib.  1.  page  17-'  PKilostr.  in  Sophist,  lib.  2.  page  550. 
Meors.  Pabath.  c.  19.  *  Harpocr.  in  UhfK.  '  Flat,  in  £a- 
typhr.  t.  i.  p.  6.  Eurip.  in  Hecub.  v.  466.  Schol.  ibid.  Snid. 
in  ntrA. 
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goverament,  some  heroes  whose  illustrious  deeds  had 
merited  to  be  celebrated  with  those  of  the  gods.* 

Thb  procession  advanced  with  solemp  steps,  under 
the  direction  of  several  ma^strates,'  and  passed 
through  the  most  frequented  quarter  of  the  city, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  spectators,  roost  of  whom  were 
pliBured  on  scaffolds  erected  for  the  occasion/  When 
it  had  reached  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo/  the 
sail  of  the  ship  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  the 
citadel,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva.' 

In  the  evening  I  followed  the  crowd  to  the  academy 
to  see  the  torch-race.  The  course  is  only  six  or  seven 
stadia  in  length.*"  It  extends  from  the  altar  of  Pro- 
medieus,  which  is  at  the  gate  of  this  garden,  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.""  Several  young  men  are  stationed 
in  this  interval  at  equal  distances.*^  When  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  have  given  the  signal/  the  first  lights 
his  flatnbeau  at  Uie  altar/  and  running  with  it,  hands 
it  to  the  second,  who  transmits  it  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  Uiird,  and  so  successively.'  He  who  sufiers  it 
to  be  extinguished  can  no  more  enter  the  lists,*"  and 
they  who  slacken '  their  pace  are  exposed  to  the  rail- 
leries and  even  blows  of  the  populace.^    To  gain  the 

*  Aristoph.  in  Eqoit.  ▼.  56^.  Schol.  ibid.  '  Poll.  lib.  8. 
e.  9.  k  93.  '  Atben.  lib.  4.  p.  167.  '  Phllosty.  in  Sophist, 
lib.  «.  p.  550.         •  Plat,  in  Eutypbr.  t.  i.  p.  6.  *  Ciccr.  de 

Fin.  lib.  5.  cUp.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  196.  *  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  30.  p.  75. 
*  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  98.  *  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  13S.  '  Plut. 
in  Solon,  t.  L  p.  79.  'Herodot.  ibid,  ifischyl.  in  Ag^aoi. 
V.  390.  Meurfl.  Gnec.  Per.  lib.  5.  in  Lampad.  ^  Pausan.  Ub. 
1.  cap.  30.  p.  75.  *  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  y.  1195.  Schol.  ibid. 
Hesych.  in  KsfOft. 
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prizei  it  is  necessary  to  have  passed  through  the  dif- 
ferent stations  with  success.  This  trial  of  skill  was 
frequently  repeated,  and  is  diversified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  festivals.^ 

The  candidates  who  had  been  crowned  at  the 
different  exercises,  invited  their  friends  to  supper.^ 
Sumptuous  repasts  were  ^ven  in  the  prytaneum^  and 
other  public  places,  which  lasted  till  tiie  following 
day.""  The  people  among  whom  the  immolated 
victims  were  distributed/  spread  tables  on  every  side, 
and  gave  a  loose  to  their  lively  and  tumultuous 
mirlfa. 

Several  days  of  the  year  are  dedicated  to  the  wer* 
ship  of  Bacchus.""  The  city,  the  harbour  of  Piraeus, 
the  country,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  by  turns  re- 
echo with  his  name.  I  have  more  than  once  ween  the 
whole  city  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  intoxica* 
tion;!"  X  have  seen  Bacchanals  and  Bacchanalian 
nymphs  crowned  with  ivy,  fennel,  and  poplar,  with 
Gcmvulsive  agitations  dance  and  howl  through  the 
streets,  and  invoke  Bacchus  with  barbarous  acclama- 
tions j""  I  have  seen  them  tear  the  raw  entrails  of  the 
victims  with  their  teeth  and  nails,  squeeze  serpents  in 
their  hands,  interweave  them  in  their  hair,  twist  them 
round  their  bodies,  and  by  such  kind  of  extrava^n* 
cies,  attract  the  attention  of  the  terrified  multitude/ 

^  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  3«8.  ,  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  168. 
■  Ueliod.  JS^thiop.  lib.  1.  p.  18.  *"  Aristoph.  in  Nab.  ▼.  385. 
Schol.  ibid.  *  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  604.  'Hat.  deL^. 
lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  637.  *  Demostb.  de  Coron:  p.  516.  'FluL 
in  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  665.     Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  t.  i.  p.  11. 
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Similar  scenes  are  in  some  measure  exhibited  at  a 
festival  which  is  celebrated  on  the  first  appearance  of 
spring.  The  city  is  then  filled  with  strangers/  who 
repair  thither  in  crowds^  to  bring  the  tribute  of  the 
islands  subjected  to  the  Athenians/  to  see  the  new 
pieces  presoited  at  the  theatre/  and  to  be  present  at 
the  games  and  public  shows,  but,  above  all,  at  a  jh'O* 
qession  which  represents  the  triumph  of  Bacchus.  In 
this  the  same  retinue  is  exhibited  with  which  that  god 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  when  he  made  the  con- 
quest of  Intlia;*men  who  personate  satyrs,  others 
who  represent  the  god  Pan ;""  some  dragging  he-goats 
along  to  sacrifice  them  ;^  others  mounted  on  asses  m 
imitation  of  Silenus;'  others  disguised  like  women;* 
others  again  carrying  obscene  figures  suspraded  on 
long  poles/  and  singing  the  most  licentious  hymns :' 
in  fine,  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  most  of 
them  clad  in  the  skins  of  fawns,^  cc»icealed  under 
masks,*  crowned  with  ivy,  either  drunk  or  feigning  to 
be  so,^  mingling  their  uninterrupted  shouts  with  the 
sound  of  instruments  j  some  agitating  their  bodies  like 
madmen,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  all  the  con- 
vulsions of  fury ;  others  executing  regular  and  military 

*  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  637.  *  Schol.  Arutoph.  ia  AcliarD. 
T.  377.  *  Pint,  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  60S.  Scliol.  ArUtoph.  in  Nub. 
V,  311.  '  Plttt.  in  Anton,  t.  i.  p.  026.  Athen.  lib.  5.  p.  197. 
'  Plut.  de  Cup.  Divit.  t.  ii.  p.  527.  '  Ulpian.  in  Mid.  p.  688. 
*  Hesjch.  in  'l9uffixA.  ^  Herodot.  Ub.  8.  c.  49.  Aristoph.  in 
Acharn.  v.  242.  *"  Aristoph.  ibid.  ▼.  260.  *  Aristoph.  in 
Ran.  V.  1242.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  12.  p.  148.  *  Plut.  de  Cup. 
I>ivit.  ibid.    Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  622.        '  Demosth.  in  Mid.  page 
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dances,  but  holding  vases  instead  of  bucklers,  and 
throwing  thyrsi  in  the  manner  of  darts,  with  which 
th^  sometimes  menace  and  insult  the  spectators.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  band  of  furies,  the  choruses 
deputed  by  the  different  tribes  advance  in  the  most 
perfect  order  ;^  and  a  number  of  young  women,  of  the 
most  distingubhed  families  of  the  city,  walk  with 
downcast  eyes,'  decked  out  in  all  their  ornaments^  and 
bearing  on  their  heads  the  sacred  baskets,  which,  be- 
sides offerings  of  the  earliest  fruits,  contain  cakes  of 
difierent  forms,  grains  of  salt,  ivyleaves,  and  other 
mysterious  symbols.^ 

The  roo&  of  the  houses,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  are  covered  with  spectators,  and  especially 
women,  most  of  them  witli  lamps  and  torches,'  to 
light  the  procession,  which  almost  always  heffns  its 
march  at  night,**  halting  in  the  squares  and  public 
places,  to  make  libations,  and  offer  up  victims  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus.*" 

The  day  is  consecrated  to  different  games.  The 
company  repair  early  to  the  theatre,''  either  to  be 
present  at  the  competitions  in  music  and  dancing  be^ 
tween  the  choruses,  or  to  see  the  new  pieces  which 
the  poets  have  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

The  first  of  the  nine  archons  presides  at  tllese 

'  Demosth.  ibid.  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  631.  >  Plat,  de  Hep. 
lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  475.  *Ari8toph.  in  Acharn.  v.  «41.  Scbol. 
ibid.  Id.  V.  £53,  &c.  *  Clem.  Alex.  Pro trept.  t.  i.  p.  19. 
CastdilaD.  in  Dionys.  '  Aristopb.  in  Acharn.  ▼.  261.  Casanb. 
in  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  *  Sophocl.  in  Antigon.  v.  1161. 
Schol.  ibid.  "  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p'.  611.         •  Id.  ibid. 

D.615. 
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festivals  /  the  second  at  other  sokmnities  ;'^  and  both 
have  officers  undef  thein  to  relieve  them  in  their  func- 
tions/ and  guards  to  drive  all  persons  from'  the  thea- 
tre, or  other  spectacles,  who  are  the  occasion  of  any 
disturbance/ 

As  long  as  these  festivals  continue,  the  least  vio- 
lence done  to  a  citizen  is  criminal,  and  no  creditor  is 
allowed  to  prosecute  his  debtor.  All  crimes  and  dis- 
orders committed  at  this  time  are  severely  punished 
on  the  succeeding  days.* 

The  women  alone  participate  in  the  festivals  of 
Adonis,"*  and  in  those  which,  under  the  name  of  Thes- 
mophoria,  are  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine:*  both  of  these  are  accompanied  with 
ceremonies  which  I  have  more  than  once  described. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
they  begin  every  year  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,* 
and  last  several  days. 

Among  the  objects  worthy  of  notice,  I  saw  Athe- 
nian women  of  different  ages  repair  to  Eleusis,  there 
to  pass  a  complete  day  in  the  temple,  seated  on 
the  ground,  and  observing  a  strict  fast/  Why  this 
abstinence,  said  I  to  one  of  theni,  who  presided  at 
the  festival  ?  She  replied :  Because  Ceres  took  no 
nourishment  while  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proser- 

'  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  89.  Phit.  in  Cim.  p.  483.  ^  Poll  ibid. 
§  90.  'Demosth.  io  Mid.  p.  605.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  631.  '  Id. 
ibid.  p.  604.  "  Meurs.  Gr»c.  Per.  lib.  1.  Mem.  de  IWcad. 
des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  iii.  p.  98.  *  Mem.  de  1' Acad,  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  xxxix.  p.  203.  *  This  month  began  alternately  about  the 
latter  end  of  October^  and  the  beginning  of  November.  '  Plut. 
de  Is.  et  Oair.  t.  ii.  p.  378.    Athen.  lib.  7*  c.  16. 

VOL.  II.  C  C 
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pine/  I  asked  again :  Why,  in  going  to  Eleusis,  do 
you  carry  books  on  your  heads  ?  They  conudn  the 
laws  which  we  believe  to' have  beai  received  from 
Ceres.' — Why,  in  this  splendid  procession,  while  the 
air  resounds  with  your  songs,  do  you  bear  along  a 
large  basket  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  white  hones?'' 
It  contains,  among  other  things,  the  different  kinds  of 
grain,  of  which  we  owe  the  cultivation  to  Ceres.  For 
a  like  reason,  in  the  festivals  of  Minerva,  we  carry 
baskets  filled  with  wool,*  because  she  taught  us  to 
spin.  The  best  mode  of  expressing  gratitude  for  a 
benefit  received,  is  to  bear  it  p^petually  in  mind,  and 
to  refer,  at  times,  to  its  author. 

'  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Gerar.  v.  IS.  *  Schol.  Thaocr.  U7U.4. 
T.  85.  ^  Mem.  de  1' Acad,  dea  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxxis.  page  ^' 
*  Spanh.  in  Callim.  v.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  653. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Of  the  Houses  and  Entertainments  of  the  Athenians. 

The  houses  of  the  Athenians  in  general  consist  of 
two  "sets  of  apartments ;  the  upper  story  for  the  wo- 
men, and  the  lower  for  the  men/  The  roofs  have 
terraces,*  with  a  large  projection  at  each  extremity/ 
Athens  is  reckoned  to  contain  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand houses/ 

A  considerable  number  have  gardens  behind  them,' 
and  in  the  front  a  small  court,  or  rather  a  sort  of  por- 
tico,* at  the  end  of  which  is  the  house  door,  some- 
times entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  eunuch/  We  there 
find  sometimes  either  a  figure  of  Mercury  to  drive 
away  thieves,' or  a  dog,  who  is  a  much  more  effectual 
guard,'  and  almost  always  an  altar  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, on  which  the  master  of  the  house  sacrifices  on 
certain  days/ 

'  Lys.  de  C»d.  Erastoth.  p.  6.  ■  Pltn.  lib.  36.  c.  95.  p. 
T66.  *  Aristot.  OBconom.  lib.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  509.  Polyen.  Sirat. 
lib.  3.  c.  9.  §  30.  ^  Xenoph.  Memor.  p.  774.  «  Terent.  in 
Adelpb.  act.  5.  seen.  5.  v.  10.  *  Plat,  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  31 1. 
Vitrav.  lib.  0.  c.  10.  p.  119.  *Plat.  ibid«  t.  i.  p.  314. 
*  Ariitoph.  in  Plut.  ▼.  1155.  Schol.  ibid.  >  Id.  in  Lyslst.  r. 
1917.  Tkeophr.  Charact.  c.  4.  ApoUodor.  ap.  Athen.lib.  1. 
p.  3.  ■"  Aristoph.  ia  Veip.  ▼.  870.  Scbol.  ibid.  Plat  def  Rep. 
lib.  i.  t.  u.  p.  3f8. 
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Strangers  are  shown  the  houses  of  Miltiades,  Aris- 
tides,  Themistoclesy  and  other  great  men  of  the  last 
age.  Formerly  nothing  distinguished  them  from  the 
others ;  at  present  they  are  conspicuous  from  their 
contrast  with  the  sumptuous  edifices  which  men,  des- 
titute either  of  fame  or  virtue,  have  had  the  efirontery 
to  erect  by  the  side  of  these  modest  habitations.' 
Since  a  taste  for  building  has  been  introduced  at 
Athens,  the  arts  are  constantly  employed  to  encou- 
rage and  improve  it.  The  streets  are  made  more^ 
straight  and  regular,''  the  modern  houses  are  built 
with  two  wings,  and  the  apartments  of  the  husband 
and  wife  placed  on  the  ground-floor;  they  are  ren- 
dered more  commodious  by  a  judicious  distribution^of 
all  the  parts,  and  more  splendid  by  a  variety  of  em- 
bellishments. 

Such  was  the  house  occupied  by  Dinias,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  luxurious  citizens  of  Athens,  whose 
ostentation  and  expensive  profusion  were  such  as  pre- 
sently to  dissipate  his  fortune.  He  yvas  constandy 
followed  by  three  or  four  slaves,*  and  his  wife  Lysis- 
trate  never  appeared  in  public  but  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  white  Sicyonian  horses."  Like  other 
Athenians,  he  was  always  served  by  a  waiting-wo- 
man, who  shared  the  nuptial  privileges  with  his 
wife  ;*"  and  lyas  never  without  a  kept  mistress  in  the 


I  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  5.  p.  895.  Demosth.  Olynth.  3.  p. 
38  et  39.  Id.  de  Rep.  Ordin.  p.  137.  Id.  in  Aristocr.  p.  7^. 
^  Amtot.  deRep.  Ub.  T.  c  11.  t.  ii.  p.  438.  ^  Demosth.  f»t) 
Fhonn.  p.  965.  "  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  ns,  "  Id  in  Necr. 
p.  881. 
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city,  on  whom  he  generously  bestowed  her  freedom 
and  a  settlement  before  he  quitted  her.""  Eager  to 
promote  his  own  enjoyments  and  those  of  his 
friends,  he  was  continually  giving  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments. 

I  requested  him  one  day  to  show  me  his  bouse,  and 
afterwards  drew  a  plan  of  it,  which  I  subjoin.*  A 
long  and  narrow  avenue  led  directly  to  the  apartment 
of  the  women,  which  no  men  are  permitted  to  enter 
except  near  relations,  and  such  as  are  introduced  by 
the  husband.  After  crossing  a  peristyle  surrounded 
by  three  porticos,  we  arrived  at  a  large  room,  where 
we  found  Lysistrate,  to  whom  I  was  presented  by 
Dinias. 

She  was  employed  in  embroidering  a  robe ;  but 
her  attention  was  still  more  engaged  by  two  Sicilian 
doves,  and  a  little  Maltese  lap-dog  that  was  playing 
about  her.'  Lysistrate  was  reckoned  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  in  Athens,  and  took  no  small  pains  to 
support  this  reputation  by  the  elegance  of  her  dress. 
Her  black  hair,  perfumed  with  essences,"*  floated  in 
large  tresses  on  her  shoulders ;  golden  trinkets  adorned 
her  ears ;'  her  neck  and  arms  were  ornamented  with 
strings  of  pearls,"  and  her  fingers  with  precious  stones.^ 
Not  satisfied  with  her  natural  complexion,  she  had 


*  Id.  pro  Phorm.  p.  965.  *  See  the  plan ;  and  note  XXI. 
at  the  end  of  li&e  volume.  ^  Theophr.  Charact.  e.  5.  el  111. 
^  Ludan.  Amor.  t.  ii.  p.  441.  '  Lys.  oontr.  Eratueth.  p.  19S. 
Lafirt.  lib.  S.  §  4S.  '  Anacr.  od.  90.  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  6.  p. 
a47.      Theophr.   de  Lapid.  k  64.  'Ariftoph  In  Nnb.  ▼. 
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employed  artifkiai  aids  to  rival  the  bloom  of  die  rose 
and  the  lily.''  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  such 
as  is  generally  worn  by  women  of  distinction/ 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  voice  inquiring  whether 
Lysistrate  was  at  home/  Yes,  answered  a  slave, 
who  immediately  entered  to  announce  Eucharis,  a  fe- 
male friend  of  liysistrate,  who  ran  to  meet  her,  ten* 
derly  embraced  her,  sat  down  by  her,  and  never 
ceased  praising  her  on  her  figure  and  adjustm^tit 
How  divinely  you  look !  it  is  impossible  to  be  better 
dressed.  This  stuff  is  charming,  and  becomes  you 
wonderfully — How  much  did  it  cost  ?* 

As  I  perceived  that  this  conversation  would  not  be 
soon  ended,  I  requested  the  permission  of  Lysistmte 
to  exambe  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  The  first  ob- 
ject that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  toilet  I 
there  saw  silver  basons  and  ewers ;  different  sorts  of 
I  mirrors ;  bodkins  to  disentangle  the  hair,  ironsjto  qnf ^ 
^J^  fillets  of  different  breadths  to  bind  it,  nets  to  con- 
fine it,^  yellow  powder  to  colour  it  -^  bracelets  and  ear- 
rings of  various  kinds ;  boxes  containing  red  and  white 
paint;  black  to  tinge  the  eye  brows ;  and  ev^  uten- 
sil nece&sary  for  cleaning  the  teeth/ 

I  examined  aU  these  objects  with  die  greatest  atten- 
tion; DiAias,   however,  seemed  unable  to  compie-. 

"  Lys.  de  Csd.  Eratosth.  p.  8.  Athen.  lib.  IS.  c.  3.  p.  568. 
£tymol.  Maga.  ia  ^KifHf*,  et  in  *£yi(.  *  Aristoph.  in  Thet- 
inopb.  V.  848.    ScboL  ibid.  ^Theoer.   Idyll.    15.    r.   L 

^Aristoph.  inLysist.  V.  78.  Theocr.  ibid.  v.  54.  ^liuciaii. 
Amor.  t.  u.  §  39  et  40.  Poll  Ub.  5.  c.  16.  §  95.  Not.Var.ibii 
^  HoiiKT.  Iliad.  Ub.  S9.  ▼.  468.  « Hesfch.  in  Bi^.  SduiL 
Theocr.  in  IdyU.  S.  v.  68.  ^  Lucian.  Amor.  t.  ii.  (  39  (140. 
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hfod  why  they  should  appear  novel  to  a  Scythian. 
He  next  showed  me  his  own  portrait,  and  that  of  his 
lady  ;*  and  on  my  appearing  astonished  at  the  elegance 
of  his  furniture,  told  me  that,  desirous  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  industry  and  superior  ingenuity  of  foreign 
workmen,  be  had  procured  his  seats  to  be  made  in 
Tbessaly,^  his  qiattreases  at  Corinth,^  and  his  pillows 
at  Carthage  ;^  and,  seeing  my  surprise  increase,  he 
laughi^  s^t  my  simplicity,  ^d,  ip  vindication  of  him- 
self, added,  that  Xenopbon  s^peared  in  the  army 
with  an  Argive  buckler,  an  Athenian  cuirass,  a  Boeo- 
tim  bftlmet,  and  a  hors^  from  Epidaums/ 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  irpartments  of  the  men, 
in  the  centre  of  which  we  found  a  gmall  gras^^plt^t,^ 
3Uprouad^  by  four  porticos,  the  walls  of  which  were 
lii^  with  stucco,  and  wainscoted.^  These  porticop 
communicate  with  several  halls  or  chambers,  most 
of  them  beautifully  decorated.  The  elegance  of  the 
ftirniture  was  heightened  by  gold  and  ivory  j""  the 
wfms  and  ceilings'"  were  ornamented  with  paintings ;"" 
the  tapestry  of  the  doors,^  and  the  carpeting,  manu- 
factured at  Babylon,  represented  Persians  with  their 
sweeping  robes,  vultures  and  different  kinds  of  birds, 
and  tarious  fantastic  animals."* 

*  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  t,  '  Crit.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  S8. 
PoU.  lib.  10.  c.  1 1 .  §  48.  r  Antiph.  ap.  Atben.  p.  «r.  ^  Her- 
mipp.  ibid.  p.  88.  >  £lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  S.  p.  94.  PoU.lib.  1. 
c.  10.  §  149.  ^  Plin.  Jun.  lib. 7.  epist.  «r.  '  Vitruv.  lib.  8. 
c.  la.  *  Bacchyl.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  S.  p.  89.  *"  Flat,  de 
Rep.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  8t9.  *Andoc.  de  Alcib.  part  %.  p.  31. 
Xco.  Mem.  lib.  6.  p.  844.  »  TheophK  Cbaract.  c.  5.  <  Cal- 
llzen.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  197.  Hipparoh.  ap.  eund.  lib.  1 1 . 
c.  7«  p.  477.    Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v«  969.    Spanb.  ibid.  p.  313. 
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Nor  did  Dinias  display  less  luxury  at.  his  table 
than  in  his  house.  I  shall  give,  from  my  journal,  a 
description  of  the  first  supper  to  which  I  was  invited 
with  my  friend  Philotas. 

The  company  was  to  assemble  towards  the  evc»- 
ing,  as  soon  as  the  shade  of  the  gnomon  should  be 
twelve  feet  long/  We  were  careful  to  be  neither  too 
soon  nor  too  late,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian 
politeness/  We  found  Dinias  hurrying  about  and 
giving  his  orders.  He  introduced  to  us  Philonides, 
one  of  those  parasites  who  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  rich,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  and  furnish 
amusement  for  the  guests.^  From  time  to  tioie, 
we  observed  him  shaking  off  the  dust  that  stuck  upon 
the  robe  of  Dinias."*  A  moment  after  arrived  Nico- 
cles  the  physician,  much  fatigued:  he  had  a  great 
many  patients,  he  said ;  but  tlieir  ailments  were  only 
slight  colds  and  coughs,  the  consequence  of  the  rains 
that  had  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  autumn/  He 
was  soon  followed  by  Leon,  Zopyrus,  and  Theotunus, 
three  Athenians  of  distinction  attached  to  Dinias 
from  love  of  pleasure.  Last  of  all,  Demochares  made 
his  appearance,  uninvited.^  He  was  a  man  of  wit 
and  agreeable  talents,  and  met  witli  the  most  welcome 
reception  from  the  whole  company. 

We  passed  into  the  dining-room,  where  fiBukin- 

'  Hesych.  in  J^hx,  Menand.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  c.  10.  p.  5MS. 
Casaub.  ibid.  '  Schol.  Tbeocr.  in  IdyU.  7.  v.  94.  Ffart. 
Sympos.  lib.  8.  qu»8t.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  726.  *  Theoph.  Charaet.  c.  SO. 
« Id.  ibid.  c.  3.  '  Hippocr.  Aphorism,  sec.  d.  1 1%.  '  Plat, 
in  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  174. 
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cense  and  other  odours  were  burning/  On  the  side- 
board were  displayed  silver  and  gilt  vases,  some  of 
them  enriched  with  precious  stones/ 

Some  slaves  in  waiting  now  poured  water  on  our 
hands,*"  and  placed  chaplets  on  our  beads/    We  drew  / 
by  lot  for  ^^ng  9f  ^^r  h«pq"^j  *  whose  office  it  is  to  I 
keep  the  company  within  bounds,  without  checking   j 
a  proper  degree  of  freedom ;  to  give  the  signal  for  / 
circulating  bumpers ;  name  the  toasts,  and  see  that  ( 
all  the  laws  of  drinking  are  observed.*    Chance  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Demochares. 

After  the  table  had  been  several  times  wiped  with 
a  sponge/  we  seated  ourselves  around  it  on  couches,^ 
with  coverlets  of  purple/  The  bill  of  fare  of  the 
supper  being  brought  to  Dinias,^  we  set  iaipart  the  first 
portion  of  it  for  the  altar  of  Diana.*  Each  of  us  had 
brought  his  servant.^  Dinias  was  waited  on  by  a 
negro,  one  of  those  Ethiopian  slaves  who  are  pur- 


'  Archestr.  ap.  Allien,  lib.  3,  c.  SI.  p.  101.  *  Plat,  de  Rep. 
lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  417.  Theophr.  Charact.  e.  !23.  Id.  de  Lapid.  §  ^3. 
Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p  193.  ^  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  1.  p.  366.  Du« 
port,  in  Theophr.  p.  464.  *  Archestr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  101  ^ 
'  Aristoph.  in  Plut.  ▼.  973.  LaSrt.  lib.  8.  §  64.  Plut.  Sympos. 
lib.  1.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  620.  *  By  one  of  these  laws  a  man  most 
either  drink  or  leaye  the  table  (Cicer.  Tuscul.  5.  c.  41.  t.  ii. 
p.  395.)  Sometimes  the  Company  contented  themselves  wifli 
pouring  on  the  head  of  the  delinquent  the  wine  be  refused  to 
drink  (LaSrt.  lib.  8.  (  64.)  •  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  SO.  v.  154. 
Martial.  Epigr.  14S.  lib.  14.  'Xen.  Memor.  lib.  5.  p.  64S. 
Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  cap.  ultim.  t.  iL  p.  448.  >  Athen.  lib.  S. 
c.  9.  p.  48.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  49.  •  Theophr.  Charact. 
c.  10.    Duport.  ibid.        'Id.  ibid.  c.  9. 
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cbaaed  by  the  mh  9X  9,  greiit  price,  to  digtingiiah 
tbeo33elve9  from  other  citisep^.^ 

I  shall  not  enjtar  into  a  minute  detail  of  an  enter- 
tainment which  every  moment  afforded  us  Iresh  proofs 
of  the  opulence  and  prodigality  of  Dinias ;  to  g^ve  a 
general  idei^  of  it  will  be  sufficient. 

We  were  iirst  presented  with  seveml  isorts  of 
sbeU*fish ;  some  as  tb^y  come  out  of  the  sea ;  others 
rof^sted  on  the  ashes,  or  fried  in  stoves ;  and  most  of 
them  seasoned  with  pepper  and  cumin.""  Fresh  egfp 
were  served  up  at  the  same  time,  both  of  commop 
fowls  and  p^^^h^s,  the  latter  of  which  fure  in  the  highest 
estimation  -^  sausages,""  pigs'  feet,'  a  wild  boar's  liFer/ 
A  limb's  ^ead,*^  calves'  chitterlings,*  a  sow's  belly, 
seasoned  with  cumin,  vini^gar,  and  silphiom ;'  ^m^U 
binis,  on  which  was  poured  a  very  hot  sa^ce  com- 
poAcd  of  scraped  cheese,  oil,  vinegjm*,.and  silphium.' 
In  the  second  conrse  we  were  presented  with  whatr 
ever  was  esteemed  most  exquisite  in  game,  poultiy, 
and  particularly  fish.  The  third  course  consisted  of 
fruit. 

Among  the  multitude  of  dainties  that  were  3uc- 
eessively  placed  on  the  table,  eaeh  guest  bad  the 
liberty  of  choosing  what  was  most  agreeable  fo  the 

*  Theopbr.  Chsisct.  c.  SI.  Cssaab.  ibid.  T^rent.in£iijuicb. 
act  1.  seen.  S.  v,  85,  -Atbeu,  Ij*. 3.  c  18.  p,pO,  &q.  ' Triph. 
•p.  Atben.  lib.  8.  p^  &9.  *  Aristopb.  ia  Squit.  v.  ICl.  Usoric. 
$|i^b.  ii»  AMas*  '  Ecphent.  et  fhfgffxw.  ap.  Atben.  lib.S. 
e.  7.  p.  90.  «  £i>bul.  ap.  Atben.  Ub,  7.  ^  M.  p.  930.  '  Id. 
ibid.  '  Id.  ibid.  Schol.  Arlstopb.  in  Psc  ▼.  716.  *  Arcbeetr. 
ap.  Atben.  lib.  3.  c.  SI.  p.  101.  *  Aristopb.  ia  At.  ▼.  539  et 
1578. 
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^^^e  of  his  frieoda,  and  sending  it  to  tliem  :*  an  atten-    ' 
tion  seldom  omitted  at  ceremonious  entertainments. 

No  sooner  had  we  begun  supper,  than  Demo- 
chares  taking  a  cup,  sli^tly  applied  it  to  his  lips, 
and  handed  it  round  the  table,  each  of  us  touching 
the  liquor  in  his  turn.  The  first  taste  is  considered 
as  the  symbol  and  bond  and  friendship  by  which  tlie 
guests  are  united.  Other  full  cups  quickly  followed 
this,  regulated  by  the  healths  Democliares  cfrank, 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another,^  and  which 
the  pers(tt  drank  to  immediately  returned. 

The  conversation  at  table  was  lively,  without  in- 
terruption, or  any  particular  object,  and  insensibly  led 
to  pleasantries  respecting  the  suppers  of  men  of  wit 
and  philosophers,  who  lose  moments  so  precious  in 
puzzling  each  other  with  riddles  and  senigmas/  or  in  a 
methodical  discussion  of  the  most  obscure  questions 
isx  moraU  cmt  metaphysics.*  By  way  of  ridiculing  this 
practice,  Demochares  proposed  that  we  should  display 
our  knowledge  in  the  choice  of  the  dishes  most  agree 
able  to  the  palate,  the  art  of  preparing  them,  and  the 
facility  of  procuring  them  at  Athens.  As  we  had 
determined  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  ban- 
quets of  the  sages,  it  was  ngreed  that  each  person  pre^ 
pent  should  speak  in  his  turn,  and  treat  his  subfect  with 


«  Id.  la  Acham.  v.  1048.  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  17.  Casaub. 
ibid.  p.  137.  '  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  4.  r.  3.  Aristoph.  in  Lys. 
v.^UH.  Athen.  Ub.l0.  p.  43S  et  444.  Feith.  Antiq.  Homer, 
lib.  3.  p.  306.  « Plal.de  Rep.  lib.  5.  t.  iL  p.  404.  Atb^n. 
lib.  to.  c.  15.  f.  446.  *  Plat.  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  179.  J^. 
ibid.  p.  872.    Plut.  Sept.  Sapient.  Con¥ir.  t.  it  p.  MS, 
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the  utmost  gravity,  without  being  either  too  prolix,  or 
too  negligent  in  his  details. 

I  was  to  begin ;  but,  as  I  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  subject  which  was  to  be  discussed,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  making  my  excuse,  when  Demochares 
begged  me  to  give  the  company  an  idea  of  die 
Scythian  repasts.  I  answered  in  a  few  words,  that 
their  sole  food  was  honey,  and  the  milk  of  cows  or 
mares,^  to  which  they  were  so  accustomed  from  their 
birth,  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  nurses ;''  that  they 
received  the  milk  in  large  pails,  and  churned  it  a  con- 
siderable time  to  separate  the  most  delicatejart  of  it 
from  the  rest^^an  employment  which  they  allotted  to 
I  such  prisoners  as  the  chance  of  war  threw  into  their 
^  hands  ;'^  but  I  was  careful  not  to  add,  that  they  pot 
out  the  eyes  of  these  unhappy  men,  to  prevent  thieiD 
from  escaping. 

After  other  particulars  which  I  suppress,  Jjeoa, 
taking  up  the  conversation,  said :  The  Adienians  are 
perpetually  reproached  with  their  frugality.*  Oar 
meals,  indeed,  are  in  general  shorter  and  less  sump- 
tuous than  those  of  the  Thebans  and  some  other 
of  the  Greciaa  states  /  but  we  have  begun  to  follow 
their  example,  and  presently  they  will  follow  ours. 
Every  day  we  add  new  refinements  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  see  our  ancient  simplicity  gradually 
disappear,  with  all  those  patriotic  virtues  which  ori- 

^  Justin,  lib.  9.  c. %.  *  Antiph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  c.  8. p.  996. 
*  Heiodot.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  •  Eubiil.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  8.  p.  47. 
'Diphil.  ei  Polyb.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  17  et  18.  Eubnl.  ap. 
eumd.  lib.  10.  c  4.  p.  417. 
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gtnated  in  necessity,  and  could  not  be  the  growth  of 
all  ages.  Let  our  orators  remind  us  as  often  as  th^y 
please  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  let 
strangers  admire  the  monuments  fhat  decorate  this 
city — Athens  possesses  a  more  substantial  advantage, 
in  my  eyes,  in  that  abundance  which  we  enjoy  here 
during  the  whole  year,  and  in  that  market  which  daily 
presents  to  us  the  choicest  productions  of  the  islands 
and  the  continent.  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  it,  there 
is  no  country  in  which  it  is  easier  to  find  good  eheer, 
not  excepting  even  Sicily. 

We  have  nothing  to  wish  for  with  respect  to  but- 
cher's meat  and  fowls.  Our  poultry  yards,  either  in 
town  or  country,  are  admirably  stocked  with  capons,' 
pigeons,*"  ducks,^  chickens,  and  geese,  which  we  hare 
a  particular  art  of  fattening.^  The  seasons,  in  their 
succession,  bring  us  becaficos/  quails,"  thrushes," 
larks,"*  redbreasts,*"  stockdoves,**  turtles,'  woodcocks,* 
and  francolins.^  The  Phasis  presents  to  us  the  birds 
that  are  the  ornament  of  its  banks,  and  which  may  be 

'  Aiittot.  Hist.  Anima].  lib.  9.  cap.  50.  t.  i  p.  956.  ^  Id. 
ibid.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p,  763.  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  11.  p.  393.  '  Athen. 
ibid.  p.  395.  Mnesim.  ibid.  c.  15.  p.  403.  ^  Athen.  ibid.  c.  6. 
p.  384.  Varr.  de  Re  Rnstic.  lib.  3.  c.  8.  |  9.  Cioer.  Acad.  lib. 
9.  c.  18.  t.  ii.  p.  26.  FUn.  lib.  10.  c  60.  t.  i.  p.  571.  '  Aristot. 
ib.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  t.  i.  p.  902.  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  34.  p.  65.  Epicharm. 
ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  398.  "  Athen.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  39Q.  *  Aristoph. 
in  Fac.  t.  1149.  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  64.  •  Aristot.  ibid.  Ub.  9. 
c.  25.  t.  i.  p.  935.  >"  Id.  ibid.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  p.  903.  Plin.  lib.  10. 
c.  9.  p.  561.  1  Aristot.  ibid.  Athen.  lib.  9.  p.  393.  '  Aristot. 
ibid.  Athen.  ibid.  p.  394.  '  Aristot.  ibid.  cap.  36.  p.  936. 
'  Anstoph.  et  Alexand.  apad  Athen.  lib.  9.  p.  387.  Phoenic.  ap. 
eumd.  lib.  14.  c:  18.  p.  653.    Aristot.  ibid.  lib.  9.  c.  49.  p.  955. 
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styled;  with  still  more  justice,  the  ornament  of  our 
tables.  They  begin  to  mnltiply  among  us  in  the 
pAiea^nt-grouads  established  by  some  wealthy  id- 
ifividuals.''  Our  plains  are  covered  with  hares  and 
partridges ;'  our  hills  with  thyme,  rosemary,  and  other 
herbs  fit  to  give  a  flavour  and  perfume  to  our  rabbits. 
The  adjacent  forests  furnish  us  with  boars  and  thdr 
young  ones  ;^  and  from  the  isle  of  Melos  we  have  the 
best  roebucks  in  Greece." 

The  sea  too,  said  ZopyruS;  taking  up  the  discourse, 
attentive  to  remit  the  tribute  due  to  her  masters,  en- 
riches our  tables  with  delicate  fish.^  We  have  the 
lamprey,**  the  dorado,""  the  weever,"^  die  xiphias,**  the 
pagrus,'  the  shad,'  and  tunnies  in  abundance.^ 

Nothing  is  compamble  to  the  conger-eel  we  pro« 
cure  from  Sicyon,'  the  ^aucus  taken  at  Megara,^  the 

"  Aristbph.  in  Nub,  v.  109.  Sdbol.  ibid.  Aristot.  lib.  6.  c  «. 
t. i.  p.  8S9.  Pbilox.  ap.  Atheit.  Ub.  4.  c.  S.  p.  147.  '  Atbeii. 
lib.  9.  p.  388.  Wheler  8  Journey,  &c.  book  5.  p.  352.  '  Xcn. 
de  Tenat.  p.  991.  Mnesim.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  9.  c.  15.  p.  403.  Spon. 
t.  ii.  p.  56.  "  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  p.  4.  *  Spon.  ibid.  p.  147. 
Wbel.  ibid.  ^  Aristot.  Hist.  Anioial.  lib.  8.  cap.  13.  p.  909. 
Theophr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7*  t.  18.  p.  318.  *  Epich.  ct  Ardiestr. 
ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  c  24.  p.  328.  Aldrov.  de  Pise.  lib.  2,  cap.  15. 
p.  169.  Gesn.  de  Pise.  p.  128.  *  Mnesim.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  9. 
c.  15.  p.  403.  Aldrov.  ib.  lib.  2.  p.  255.  *  Athen.  lib.  7.  c  7. 
p.  282.  Aldrov.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  330.  *  Tliif  iB  the  fish  known 
in  France  by  the  name  of  the  espadon;  in  Italy  by  that  of  the 
piice  ipada  (Anglic^  the  sword-fish.)  '  Athen.  lib.  7.  cap.  22. 
p.  327.  Aldrov.  lib.  2.  p.  149.  Gesn.  ibid.  p.  773.  '  Aristot. 
lib.  9.  c.  37.  t.  i.  p.  941.  Gesner.  ibid.  p.  21.  Androv.  p.  499. 
*■  Gesn.  ibkl.  p.  1147.  >  Eudox.  et  Philem.  ap.  Athtn.  lib.  7. 
clO«p.288.  Aldrov.  p.  348.  G^ner.  de  Pise.  p.  345.  ^Ar- 
chistr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  295* 
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turbot)  the  mackerel,  the  soles,  the  mullets  and  rochets 
that  frequent  our  coasts.^  The  pilchards  taken  in 
other  countries  are  the  food  of  the  common  people ; 
those  ive  catch  in  the  vicinity  of  Phalerum  are  worthy 
of  the  table  of  the  gods,  especially  when  left  to  steep 
only  for  a  moment  in  boiling  oil.'' 

The  vulgar,  dazAeA  by  a  name,  imagine  that  every 
part  of  what  is  reputed  a  delicacy  is  equally  delicate : 
but  we,  who  analyse  merit  more  minutely,  prefer  the 
fore  part  of  the  glaucus,  the  head  of  the  barbel  and 
the  conger,  the  breast  of  the  tunny,  and  the  back  of 
the  scate,""  and  leave  tiie  rest  to  less  difficult  tastes. 

To  the  abundant  supplies  of  the  sea,  let  us  add 
those  of  the  lakes  of  Bo^tia«  Are  not  fresh  eels, 
equally  remarkable  for  their  delicacy  and  sifee,  brought 
us  every  day  from  Lake  Copais  ?*  Nor  ought  we  to 
forget,  in  this  enumeration  of  our  riches,  that  asto-^ 
nishing  quantity  of  salt-fish  which  we  receive  from  the 
Hellespont,  Byzantium,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine. 

Leon  and  Zopyrus,  said  Philotas,  have  treated  of 
diose  dishes  which  form  the  basis  of  an  entertainment*. 
Those  of  the  first  and  third  course  would  require 
more  profound  erudition  than  I  can  pretend  to  pos- 
sess, but  would  fumbh  no  less  convincing  proofs  of 
the  advantages  of  our  climate. 

'  Lync.  Sam.  iUd.  page  SS5  et  330.  Archeitr.  ibjd.  p.  288« 
Cralin.  et  Naotior.  ibid.  p.  3S5,  "  Athen.  lib.  7.  c  6.  p.  285. 
Aldrov,  de  Piic.  Hb.  S.  p.  219.  Getn.  ibid.  p.  73 ;  et  alu.  "  Plat, 
ap.  Alhea.  lib.  7.  p.  979,  Antiphan.  ibid.  p.  295.  firiph.  ibid, 
p.  302.  *  Ariatopb.  in  Pac.  v.  1004.  Id.  ia  Lyaistr.  v.  36. 
Schol.  ibid.  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  997. 
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Lobsters  and  cray-fish'.are  as  common  with  us  as 
muscles,  oysters,**  urchins,  or  sea  hedge-hogs;'  the 
latter  are  sometimes  dressed  with  oxymel,  parsley,  and 
mint/  They  are  delicious  when  caught  at  th»  full  of 
the  moon,^  and  by  no  means  deserve  the  ill  name 
given  them  by  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  never  having 
seen  this  kind  of  shell-fish,  put  one  of  them  into  his 
mouth,  and  attempted  to  bite  its  bristly  points/ 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mushrooms,  the  as- 
paragus,' the  various  species  of  cucumbers,^  and  that 
infinite  variety  of  vegetables  which  are  broi^bt  firesh 
to  market  every  day;  but  I  cftnnot  omit  observing 
that  the  fruit  of  our  gardens  has  a  most  exquisite 
flavour/  The  superiority  of  our  figs  is  universally  ad- 
mitted :*  when  fresh  gathered,  they  are  the  ftivourite 
delicacy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  and,  when  care- 
fully dried,  are  exported  to  distant  countries,  and  find 
their  way  even  to  the  ti^le  of  the  king  of  Persia.^ 
Our  pickled  olives  excite  the  appetite.  Those  we  call 
colymbades*  are  more  esteemed  for  their  size  and 
flavour  than  tlie  olives  of  other  countries :  *  nor  are  the 
grapes,  known  by  the  name  of  Nicostratian,  in  less 

^  Arittot.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  p.  815.  Athen.  lib.  3. 
c.  93.  p.  104  et  105.  Gesn.  de  Loc.  et  de  Astac,  &c.  "^  Athen. 
ibid.  p.  90.  Archeatr.  ibid.,  p.  99.  '  Aristot.  Hist  AniintL 
lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  899.  Matron,  ap.  Athen.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  135. 
'  Athen.  ibid.  p.  91 .  'Id.  ibid.  p.  88.  <  Demetr.  Scept.  ap. 
Athen.  p.  91.  *  Athen.  lib. 3.  p.  60,  59,  he.  '  Id.  p.  67. 
■  Aristot.  ProbL  sect.  90.  t.  ii.  p.  774.  *  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  659. 
^  Dion.  ap.  eumd.  ibid.  *  The  modern  Greeks  of  Athens  still 
call  them  by  the  same  name ;  and  the  Grand  Signiof  has  them 
all  monopoUsed  for  his  own  table.  Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  147. 
•Athsn.Ub.4.c.4.  p.  133. 
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repute/  The  arc  of  grafting*  bestows  on  our  pears, 
and  fruit  in  general,  qualities  which  nature  had  re- 
fused  them/  Euboea  furnishes  us  with  excellent 
apples ;'  Phoenicia  with  dates  ;^  Corinth  with  quinces, 
as  delicious  to  the  taste  as  they  are  beautiful  to  the 
eye;^  and  Naxos  with  that  kind  of  almonds  which 
are  in  high  estimation  through  all  Greece/ 

The  turn  of  the  parasite  being  now  come,  we  aU 
redoubled  our  attention,  and  he  began  his  harangue  as* 
follows : 

The  bread  served  at  our  tables,  nay  even  that  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  the  market,  is  of  a  dazzling  whiteness 
and  an  admirable  flavour.^  The  art  of  preparing  it 
was  brought  to  perfection  in  Sicily,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  Thearion :""  it  has  been  preserved  among  us 
in  all  its  purity,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
progress  of  pastry.  We  are  at  present  in  possession 
of  a  thousand  methods  of  converting  every  sort  of 
flour  into  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  nutriment.  If 
a  little  milk,  oil,  and  salt  be  mixed  with  the  flour  of 
wheat,  you  will  have  the  materials  for  those  delicate 
loaves  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Cappado- 
cians/  Knead  the  dough  with  a  little  honey,  and  roll 
it  into  thin  sheets,  which  will  run  up  on  approaching 
a  quick  fire,  and  you  will  produce  these  biscuits  that 

*  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  19.  p.  654.        *  Aristot.  de  Plat.  lib.  1. 
c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  1016.  '  Athen.  ibid.  p.  653.  *  Herinipp.  ap. 

Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  31.  p.  27.  "  Id.  iJbid.  p.  28.  Antiphan.  ibid, 
p.  47.  '  Aihen.  lib.  3.  p.  82.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  52.  i  Archestr. 
et  Antiphan.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  112.  "  Plat,  in  Gorg.  t.  i. 
p.  518.       *  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  28.  p.  1 13. 
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have  been  just  handed  to  us^  and  which  you  have 
dipped  in  wine  ;*  but  they  must  be  served  up  bumkig 
hot."*  These  sweet  and  light  cakes,  which  have  been 
since  presented  to  us,^  are  made  in  a  stove  with  the 
flour  of  sesamum,  honey,  and  oil.f  Take  some  peded 
barley,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  put  the  flour  in  a 
vessel;  pour  oil  on  it;  keep  stirring  this  mixtare 
whilst  it  heats  gently  on  the  fire;  feed  it  now  and 
then  with  pullet,  kid,  or  Iamb  gravy^  taking  special 
care  not  to  let  it  boil  over ;  and  when  stewed  to  Ae 
exact  point  of  perfection,  serve  it  up."^  We  have 
cakes  made  simply  of  milk  and  honey,'  odiers  in 
which  the  flour  of  sesanmm  and  a  little  cheese  or  oil 
is  added  to  the  honey/  We  have  tarts,  too,  made 
with  different  sorts  of  fhiit^  Hare  pasties  are  of  the 
same  nature,""  as  well  as  the  pies  made  of  beca^os, 
and  those  Uttle  birds  that  fly  about  the  vineyards/ 

Philonides,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  took 
possession  of  a  tart  made  of  raisins  and  almond' 
which  was  just  brought  in,  and  would  proceed  no  far- 
ther in  his  oration. 

We  did  not  continue  long  in  suspmse,  for  Theo- 
timus  immediately  took  up  the  conversation.  Many 
authors,  said  he,  have  written  on  the  culinary  art, 
that  first  of  all  arts,  since  it  is  that  winch  procures  us 

*  These  were  a  sort  of  wafers.  Casaub.  in  Atken.  p.  ISl. 
*  Antidot.  ap.  Athen.lib.  S.  c.  25.  p.  109.  ^  Athen.  lib.  14.  c. 
14.  p.  646.  t  A  kind  of  fritters,  o  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  36.  p.  196. 
Casaub.  in  Athen.  p.  151.  '  Eupol.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  14. 

p.  646.  •  Athen.  ibid.  '  Id.  ibid.  648.  Poll  lib.  6.  c.  11. 
§78.  -  Teled.  ap.  Athen.  ibid.  p.  647  et  648.  'Poll.  lib. 6. 
c.  H.§78.        Ud.ibid. 
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the  most  fhequent  and  most  diatable  enjoymrats. 
Such  were  Mithaocus,  who  has  given  us  the  Sicilian 
Cook  ;'  Numenius  of  Heraclea,  Hegemon  of  Thasos, 
Philoxenus  of  Leucas,*  Actides  of  Chios,  Tyndaricus 
of  Sicyon,**  and  many  others  I  could  mention,  for  I 
have  all  their  works  in  my  library,  but  I  prefer  the 
Gastronomia  of  Archestratus  to  them  all.  This 
audior^  who  was  the  friend  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pericles/  had  travelled  through  various  countries^  to 
inform  himself  accurately  of  all  their  choicest  produc- 
tions."^  During  his  travels  his  object  was  not  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  maiiners  of  different  nations, 
a  knowledge  of  no  sort  of  utility,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  cbange  them ;  but  to  procure  admission  into  those 
laboratories  in  which  the  luxuries  of  the  table  are 
prepared,  and  to  converse  with  those  persons  only 
who  might  contribute  to  his  enjoyments.  His  poem 
is  a  treasure  of  information ;  not  a  verse  in  it  but 
what  contains  a  precept. 

This  work  is,  as  I  may  say,  the  code  in  which 
several  cooks  have  studied  the  principles  of  an  art 
that  has  rendered  them  immortal  ;*  an  art  long  since 
brought  to  perfection  in  Sicily  and  Elis,'  and  which 
Thimbron,  among  us,  has  carried  to  the  summit  of  its 
glory.'  I  am  aware  that  the  persons  who  exercise  it 
have  often,  by  their  pretensions,  deservedly  been  ridi- 
culed on  the  stage  ;^   but  without  the  enthusiasm 

■Plat,  in  Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  518.  *  Athen.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  5. 
*  Id.  lib.  14.  c.«3.  p.  e«2.  Poll.  lib.  6.  c.  10.  §  71.  •  Id.  lib. 
5.  c.  90.  p.  ««0.  *  Id.  lib.  7.  c.  5.  p.  «78.  «  Id.  ibid.  p.  293. 
'  Id.  lib.  14.  p.  661 .  nd.  lib.  7.  p.  ^3.  •»  Damoxcn.  ap. 
Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  21.  p.  101.  Philem.  ibid.  lib.  7.  c  10.  p.  288. 
Hegesand.  ibid.  p.  289. 
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tliey  never  would  have  possessed  the  genius  of  their 
profession. 

My  own  cook,  whom  I  have  lately  sent  for  fin>m 
Syracuse,  astonished  me  the  other  day  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  qualifications  and  study  requisite  for  his 
employment.  After  telling  me,  by  the  way,  that 
Cadmus,  the  grandsire  of  Bacchus,  and  founder  of 
Thebes,  was  originally  a  cook  to  the  king  of  Sidon ;' 
Do  you  know,  added  he,  that  properly  to  discharge 
the  office  I  hold,  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  senses 
exquisitely  refined,  and  a  constitution  proof  against 
every  attack,^  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the 
greatest  abilities  with  the  most  extensive  information?' 
I  do  not  employ  myself  in  any  of  the  vile  functions  of 
your  kitchen ;  I  never  appear  there  but  to  direct  the 
action  of  the  fire,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  my 
operations.  Seated  in  general  in  an  adjacent  cham- 
ber, I  issue  orders  to  be  executed  by  subordinate 
artists.""  I  meditate  on  the  productions  of  nature: 
sometimes  I  leave  them  in  their  simplicity ;  some- 
times I  disguise  or  mix  them,  as  new  proportions 
which  appear  best  calculated  to  gratify  your  palate 
may  occur  to  me.  Am  I,  for  instance,  to  give  you  a 
sucking-pig,  or  a  large  piece  of  beef-— I  content  myself 
with  boiling  them.''  Do  you  wish  for  an  excellent 
hare — ^if  young,  it  requires  no  recommendation  but  its 
intrinsic  merit  to  appear  before  you  with  approbation : 

i  Evemer.  ibid.  lib.  14.  c.  22.  p.  658.  ^  Pofeid.  ibid.  lib. 
14.  p.  661.  1  Damoz.  ibid.  c.  22.  p.  102.  •  Id.  ap.  Alhen. 
lib.  3.  cap.  22.  p.  108.  "  Athen.  lib.  2.  p.  6S  $  lib.  9.  cap.  14. 
p.  375. 
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I  put  it  on  the  spit,  and  serve  it  up  to  you  all  Jbleed- 
ing.""  But  it  is  the  refinement  of  combination  which 
displays  my  science  in  all  its  lustre. 

The  principal  agents  I  make  use  of,  are  salt, 
pepper,  oil;  vinegar,  and  honey ;  and  of  these,  better 
than  Attica  affords  cannot  be  found  in  any  country. 
Your  oil  is  excellent,'  as  well  as  your  vinegar  of 
Decelia;"*  your  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus'  deserves 
the  preference  even  to  that  of  Sicily  itself.  Besides 
these  ingredients,  in  ragouts*  we  employ  eggs,  cheese, 
dried  raisins,  silphium,*  parsley,  sesamum,  cummin, 
capers,  cresses,  fennel,  mint,  cqriander,  carrots,  garlic, 
onions;  and  various  aromatic  plants  much  in  use 
among  us,  such  as  the  origanum,f  and  the  exquisite 
thyme  of  Mount  Hymettus.*  These,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  are  powers  at  the  disposal  of  an  artist,  but 
which  he  should  never  lavish.  If  a  fish,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  firm,  be  sent  to  me  to  dress,  I  take  care  to 
give  it  a  sprinkling  of  scraped  cheese,  and  to  moisten 
it  with  vinegar ;  but  if  it  be  of  a  more  delicate  kind, 
I  only  throw  a  little  salt  over  it,  and  a  few  drops  of 
oil,"  or  by  way  of  change,  after  garnishing  it  with 
origanum  leaves,  I  wrap  it  up  in  a  fig  leaf,  and  broil  it 
under  the  ashes.' 

A  good  cook  will  not  multiply  mixtures  and  ex- 

*  Archettr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  14.  p.  319.  »  Spon.  t.  ii. 
p.  146.  '  Athen.  lib.  «.  c.  «6.  p.  67.  '  Antiphan.  ap.  Athen. 
lib.  3.  c.  S.  p.  74.  Spon.  ibid.  p.  130.  *  Vthen.  lib.  9.  c.  96. 
II.  68.  Poll.  lib.  6.  c.  10.  iee.  «  A  plant  bat  litUe  known,  but 
made  great  use  of  by  the  ancients  in  their  repasts.  f  A  sort 
of  wild  maijorain.  '  Antiph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  38.  ^  Ar- 
Chester,  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  c.  90.  p.  391.      '  Id.  ibid.  c.  5.  p.  978. 
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pedieijts,  except  in  sauces  or  ragouts ;  of  which  we 
have  various  sorts,  some  sharp,  and  others  sweet. 
The  sause  that  njay  be  served  with  all  boiled  or  roasted 
fish,^  is  composed  of  vinegar,  scraped  cheese,  and 
garlic,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  leeks  and  onions 
cut  small/  When  you  wish  to  have  it  not  so  stroi^ 
it  may  be  mixed  up  with  oil,  the  yolks  of  eggs,  leeks, 
garlic  and  cheese  :*  if  you  desire  it  still  milder,  honey, 
dates,  cummin,  and  other  ingredients  of  the  same 
nature  may  be  used/  But  mixtures  of  this  sort  must 
not  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  every  ignorant  preten- 
der. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  stuffings  introduced  into 
the  belly  of  a  fish.  Every  cook  knows  that  the  fish 
must  be  opened,  and  that,  after  taking  out  the  bones, 
it  should  be  filled  with  silphium,  cheese,  salt,  and 
origanum:^  he  knows,  likewise,  that  a  pig  may  be 
stuffed  with  thrushes,  becafigos,  yolks  of  eggs,  oysters, 
and  differeot  kinds  of  shell  fish.*^  But,  believe  me, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  these  mixtures,  and 
nothing  short  of  very  long  and  profound  research^ 
will  suffice  to  render  them  equally  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  conducive  to  health ;  for  my  heart  is  al- 
lied to  all  the  sciences,*  but  more  imnjiediately  to 

'  Anan.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  S82.  '  Sch6l.  Aristoph.  ia 
Vesp.  V.  6S.  Dalecb.  Not.  in  Atheo«  p.  747  et  TtKK  *  SchoL 
Aristoph.  in  Equit.  v.  768.  *»  Hesych.  ia  'XoeV^.  •  Alex. 
ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  3«S.  *  Athen.  lib.  4.  f .  1«9.  ♦  The 
reader  may  coj^npare  the  languf^  wbicl^  ihe  Greek  eomic 
writers  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  cooks  of  their  time,  with 
that  Montaigne  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  of  th^  Maifire  d Hotel 
of  Cardinal  Carafe,  liv.  1.  c  61. 
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medicine.  Must  I  not  be  supposed  to  know  the  herbs 
which,  in  each  season,  have  the  most  juice  and  virtue  ? 
Shall  I  venture  to  bring  to  your  table  in  summer  a 
fish  that  should  only  make  its  appearance  there  in 
winter  ?  Are  not  certain  aliments  more  easy  of  diges- 
tion at  certain  times ;  and  is  it  not  from  the  preference 
we  give  to  some  of  these  over  others,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  maladies  to  which  we  are  subject  pro- 
ceed ?• 

At  these  words,  Nicocles  the  physician,  who  had 
hitherto  continued  to  eat  silently  a^d  indiscriminately 
every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  eagerly  exclaimed^ 
Your  cook  proceeds  09  tru^  principles.     Nothing  is 
so  essential  as  the  chgice  of  aliments,  nothing  requires 
more  attention.    This  ^liould  be  regulated,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  by  the  variations 
of  the  air  and  seasons,  by  the  differences  of  age  and 
constitution,^  and  next  by  the  more  or  less  nutritive 
qualities  peculiar  to  the  various  kinds  of  meat,  fish, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.      The  flesh  of  beef,  for  in- 
stance, is  hard  and  difficult  to  digest ;  that  of  veal  is 
less  so ;  in  like  manner,  the  flesh  of  lamb  is  lighter 
than  that  of  mutton,  and  kid  than  that  of  goat.'  Pork^ 
as  well  as  wild  boar,  is  desiccatory,  but  it  strengthens 
and  passes  easily.     Sucking  pig  is  heavy.     The  flesh 
of  hare  is  dry  and  astringent.'*     In  general,  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  is  less  succulent  than  that  of  domestic 
ones ;  that  of  animals  which  feed  on  firuit  than  that  of 

*  Nicom.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  p.  291.  'Hippocrat.  de 
Di»t.  Kb.  3.  cap.  1.  &c.  t.  i.  p.  241 .  '  Id.  lib.  S.  p.  919.  k  15. 
^  Id.  ibid.  p.  no. 
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those  which  live  on  herbs ;  that  of  males  than  that  of 
females ;  that  of  black  than  that  of  white ;  and  that 
of  crinigerous  than  that  of  smooth  animals ;  such  is 
the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates.' 

All  liquors,  in  like  manner,  have  their  properties. 
Wine  is  dry  and  heapng,  and  has  something  purgative 
in  its  nature :  ^  sweet  wines  fly  to  the  head/  the  red  are 
nourishing,  the  white  aperitive;  clarets  dry,  and  favour- 
able to  digestion.""  Hippocrates  tells  us  that  new 
wines  are  more  laxative  than  old,  as  they  appix>ach 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  must;*"  aromatics  are  more 
nutritive  than  others;*  your  red  mellow  wines. 

Nicocles  was  continuing  his  dissertation ;  but  Di- 
nias,  suddenly  interrupting  him,  exclaimed,  I  pay 
no  attention  to  such  distinctions,  but  I  banish  from 
my  table  the  wines  of  Zacynthus  and  of  Leucas,  be- 
cause I  believe  them  to  be  unwholesome,  on  account 
of  the  plaster  that  is  mixed  with  them.**  I  do  not 
like  that  of  Corinth,  for  it  is  harsh  ;''  nor  that  of  Ica- 
ria,  because,  in  addition  to  this  fault,  it  is  heady :' 
I  esteem  the  old  wine  of  Corcyra,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,*  and  the  white  wine  of  Mende,  re- 
markable for  its  delicacy.*  Archilochus  compared 
that  of  Naxos  to  nectar  ;''  but  I  should  compare  the 


*  Id.  ibid.  p.  222  §  20.  ^  Id.  lib.  3.  p.  223.  (  M.  '  Diod. 
et  Praxag.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  32.  "  Mnesith.  ap.  Athen. 
lib.  1 .  p.  32.  -  Hippocr.  de  Dist.  p.  224.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  223. 
^  Atben.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  p.  33.  Eustath.  in  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  7. 
t.  iii.  p,  1573.  lin.  25.  •»  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  SO.  '  Id. 
ibid.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  33.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  29.  •  Id.  ibid, 
p.  30. 
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wine  of  Thasos  to  that  divine  liquor."  I  prefer  it  to 
every  kind  of  wine,  except  that  of  Chios,  when  of  the 
first  quality ;  for  there  are  three  sorts  of  it/ 

In  Greece  we  are  fond  of  sweet  and  odoriferous 
wines.'  In  some  places  they  sweeten  them  by  put- 
ting flour,  kneaded  with  honey,  into  the  cask  ;*  and 
almost  every  where  origanum,*'  aromatics,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  are  infused  in  them.  My  pleasure  is,  on 
opening  one  of  my  barrels,  to  have  the  odour  of  vio- 
lets and  roses  instantly  exhale,  and  fill  my  cellar;^ 
not  that  I  would  wish  to  have  one  sense  too  much 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  wine  of 
Byblos,  in  Phoenicia,  surprises  at  first  by  the  strength 
of  the  perfumes  with  which  it  is  impregnated  :  I  have 
a  good  stock  of  it ;  yet  I  hold  it  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  Lesbos,  which,  though  less  highly  scented,  is 
ihfinitely  more  grateful  to  the  palate.'^  Do  you  wish 
for  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage  ?  Mix  your 
fragrant  and  rich  wines  with  those  of  an  opposite  qito- 
lity.  Such  is  the  mixture  of  the  wine  of  Erythrasa 
with  that  of  Heraclea.* 

Sea  water  mixed  with  wine  is  said  to  aid  digestion, 
and  prevent  the  wine  from  flying  to  the  head ;  but  it 
must  not  be  too  predominant,  which  is  the  fault  of 
the  Rhodian  wines ;  a  fault  which  is  avoided  in  those 

*  Aristopb.  in  Plot.  v.  102«.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Lysistr. 
V.  196.  Spanb.  in  Ariatoph.  Plut.  v.  545.  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  7. 
p.  717.  '  Atheo.    lib.   1.  p.  3«.    Hermipp.  ibid.    p.  «9. 

■  Atbcn.  lib.  1.  p.  SO.  '  Tbeophr.  ap.  Atben.  p.  32.  •>  Aristot. 
Problem.  §  20.  t.  ii.  p.  776.  Span,  in  Plut.  Aristophan.  v.  809. 
*  Hermip.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  29.  *  Arcbestr.  ap.  Athen.  lib. 
l.p.  32.        *  Theophr.  ap.  Atben.  p.  32. 
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of  Cos/  I  believe  one  measure  of  sea  water  is  suffi- 
cient for  fifty  of  wine^  especially  if,  in  preparing  it, 
the  new  methods  are  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
old.' 

Learned  researches  have  taught  us  to  mix  our  li- 
quors with  exactness.  The  usual  prc^ortion  of  wine 
with  water  is  as  two  to  five,  or  as  one  to  three  ;^  but, 
with  our  friends,  we  choose  rather  to  reverse  this  pro- 
portion, and,  towards  the  end  of  the  entertainment, 
to  forget  all  these  austere  rules. 

Solon  prohibited  the  use  of  pure  wine.  Of  all  his 
laws,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  religiously  observed, 
thanks  to  the  perfidy  of  our  merchants,  who  weaken 
this  precious  liquor.^  As  for  myself,  I  import  my 
own  wine,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  law  of 
Solon  will  be  uniformly  violated  during  the  whole  of 
this  entertainment 

As  he  ended  these  words,  Dinias  sent  for  several 
bottles  which  had  been  kept  ten  years,  aad  which 
were  soon  followed  by  others  still  older  .^ 

We  now  drank  about  almost  without  interruptian. 
Demochares,  after  giving  several  toasts,  took  up  a 
lyre,  and,  whilst  he  was  tuning  it,  entertained  us  with 
an  account  of  the  custom  of  intermixing  songs  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Form^ly,  said  he,  all 
tlie  guests  sang  together,  and  in  unison  ;*  but  after- 


'  Athen.  p.  39.  '  Phan.  Ere0.  ap.  Athen.  p.  31.  ^  He- 
siod.  Oper.  v.  696.  Athen.  lib.  lO.  p.  426  et  430.  Casaub.  in 
Athen.  lib.  10.  c  T.  p.  454.  Spanb.  in  Pint.  Aristoph.  t.  1139. 
i  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  8.  p.  431.  ^  Athen.  lib.  IS.  p. 

584  et  585.        ■  Mem.  de  F Aoad.  its  BeU.  Lattr.  t.  ix.  p.  324. 
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wards  it  became  the  established  rule  for  each  person 
to  sing  in  his  turn,"  holding  a  branch  of  myrtle  or 
laurel  in  his  band.  The  mirth  was  less  tumultuous 
indeed^  but  ceased  to  be  so  lively ;  and  it  was  stiH 
farther  restrained,  when  the  lyre  was  introduced  to 
accompany  the  voice,"  for  then  the  several  guests  were 
absolutely  reduced  to  silence.  Themi&tocles  was  for- 
merly reproached,  with  justice,  for  having  neglected  to 
acquire  skill  in  this  pleasing  art ;  in  our  time  Epami- 
nondas  has  been  much  commended  for  having  culti- 
vated it."*  But  when  too  great  a  value  is  set  on  such 
accomplishments,  they  become  a  study.  The  art  at- 
tains perfection  at  the  expense  of  pleasure  and  hilari- 
ty, and  success  is  only  attended  with  a  smile. 

Convivial  songs  at  first  contained  only  expressions 
of  gra,titude,  or  lessons  of  wisdom.  We  then  cele- 
brated in  them,  as  we  do  still,  the  gods,  heroes, 
and  citizens  who  had  benefited  their  country.  To 
subjects  of  so  grave  a  nature,  in  process  of  time,  were 
added  the  praises  of  wine ;  and  poetry,  employed  to 
depict  its  pleasing  effects  in  the  most  lively  colours, 
painted  at  the  same  time  that  confusion  of  ideas, 
those  tumultuous  emotions,  which  we  experience  with 
our  friends  at  the  sight  of  the  liquor  sparkling  in  the 
cups.  Hence  all  those  Bacchanalian  songs,  inter- 
spersed with  maxims,  sometimes  relative  to  happiness 
and  virtue,  and  sometimes  to  )ov6  and  friendship. 
For  it  is  to  these  two  sentiments  that  the  soul  delights 

■Athen.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  p.  694.  Dicaearch.  ap.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1337.  *  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  1.  ^useit.  i.  t. 
ii.  p.  616.         •  Cicer.  Tuscul.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  234. 
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continually  to  recur,  when  overpowered  with  an  ex- 
cess of  joy. 

Several  poets  have  exercised  their  genius  in  this 
species  of  composition^  and  some  of  them  with  distin- 
guished success.  Alcaeus  and  Anacreon  have  given 
it  celebrity.  It  requires  no  efforts ;  for  in  its  nature 
it  is  an  enemy  to  arti6ce.  Magnificence  of  expres- 
sion and  ideas  may  with  propriety  be  employed  to 
exalt  gods  and  heroes,  but  it  is  the  exclusive  province 
of  enthusiasm  and  the  graces  to  paint  sentiment  and 
pleasure. 

Let  us  resign  ourselves  then,  added  Demochares, 
to  the  transports  inspired  by  this  happy  moment ;  let 
us  sing  all  together,  or  by  turns,  holding  in  our  hands 
branches  of  laurel  or  of  myrtle.'' 

We  instantly  obeyed  his  command,  and,  after 
various  songs  suitable  to  the  occasion,  sung  in  fiiU 
chorus  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.***  Demo- 
chares  accompanied  us  at  intervals ;  but,  seized  with 
a  new  enthusiasm,  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  My  dis- 
obedient lyre  rejects  such  noble  themes,  and  reserves 
all  its  notes  for  the  songster  of  wine  and  love.  How 
do  its  strings  vibrate  at  the  very  name  of  Anacreon,  and 
send  forth  harmonious  sounds!  O  my  friends!  let  the 
wine  flow  in  copious  streams;  join  your  voices  to 
mine,  and  aid  me  to  vary  the  modulations. 

Let  us  drink,  let  us  sing  Bacchus :  he  delights  in 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  136f .  Id.  in  Vesp.  ▼.  l«ir. 
*  Athen.  lib.  15.  c.  15.  p.  695.  *  It  was  freqaenUjr  sung  at 
entertainineats.  I  have  already  given  it  in  Note  IV.  of  the  In- 
troduction. 
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our  dances,  he  takes  pleasure  in  our  songs ;  he  tri- 
umphs over  envy,  hatred,  and  chagrin  /  the  seducing 
graces,*  and  the  enchanting  loves,  owe  to  him  their 
birth.     Let  us  love,  let  us  drink,  let  us  sing  Bacchus. 

The  future  does  not  yet  exist ;  the  present  is  soon 
no  more :  life  is  only  the  moment  we  enjoy/  Let  us 
love,  let  us  drink,  let  us  sing  Bacchus. 

Wise  in  our  follies,"  rich  in  our  pleasures,  let  us 
trample  under  foot  the  earth  and  its  vain  grandeur  ;^ 
and,  in  that  delicious  intoxication  with  which  these 
glorious  moments  inspire  our  souls,  let  us  drink,  let  us 
sing  Bacchus. 

We  now  heard  a  great  noise  at  the  gate,  and  Cal- 
licles,  Nicostratus,  and  other  young  men  made  their 
appearance,  bringing  with  them  some  dancing  girls, 
and  female  performers  on  the  flute,  with  whom  they 
had  supped.^  Most  of  the  company  immediately  rose 
from  table,  and  began  to  dance ;  for  the  Athenians 
are  so  passionately  fond  of  this  exercise,  that  they 
consider  it  as  a  want  of  politeness  not  to  join  in  it 
whenever  circumstances  require."  Several  relishes  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  appetite  were  brought 
in  at  the  same  time ;  such  as  cercopes*  and  grass- 
hoppers,* sliced  radishes  pickled  in  vinegar  and  mus- 

■'Anacreon.  od.  86.  39.  48.  &c.  *ld.  od.  41.  Mem.  de 
rAcad.  des  Bell.  Lcttr.  t.  iH.  p.  11.  'Id.  od.  A.  15.  24.  &c. 
>  Id.  od.  48.  '  Id.  od.  86.  '  Plat,  in  Conv.  t.  iii.  p.  818. 
Id.  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  347-  "  Alexis,  ap.  Athen.lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  134. 
Theophr.  Charact.  c.  15.  *  A  little  animal  resembling  a 
grasshopper.  Athen.  p.  13S.  ^Aristopk.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  4. 
p.  133. 
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tard,**  roasted  vetches,*"  and  olives  taken  fvesh  out  of 
the  pickle.* 

This  new  service,  accompanied  with  a  fresh  stock 
of  wine,  and  larger  goblMs  th^n  we  had  hitherto  made 
use  of/  seemed  the  prelude  to  excesses  which  were 
fortunately  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  scene.  On 
the  arrival  of  Callicles,  Theotimus  had  stept  out  of 
the  room,  and  now  returned,  followed  by  some  of 
those  jugglers  and  buffoons,  who  amuse  the  populace 
by  their  deceptions  in  the  streets  and  markets  of  the 
city/ 

The  table  was  soon  after  cleared.  We  made 
libations  in  honour  of  the  Good  Genius  and  Jupiter 
Saviour ;'  and,  after  washing  our  hands  in  perfumed 
water,^  our  jugglers  began  their  tricks.  One  placed 
a  certain  number  of  shells,  or  little  balls,  under  dice 
boxeS)  which  he  caused  to  vanish  or  appear  at  his 
command,  with  such  dexterity  as  to  escape  the  eye.' 
Another  wrote  or  read,  at  the  same  time  whirling 
round  with  the  utmost  rapidity.^  Some  there  were 
who  vomited  flames  from  their  mouths,  or  walked 
with  their  heads  downwards  upon  their  hands,  imitat- 
ing the  motions  of  dancers  with  their  feet.*  A  woman 
appeared,  holding  twelve  brass  hoops  in  her  hand, 
with  several  little  rings  of  the  same  metal  strung  in 

^  Athen.  ibid.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  5.  c.  SO.  t.  i.  p.  856. 
*  Scbol.  Anstopb.  in  Eccles.  v.  45.  '  Atben.  ibid.  p.  133. 
*Diod.  La^rt.  lib.  1.  §  104.  Casaub.  ia  Theophr.  c.  4.  p.  39. 
'  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  658.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  1.  p.  139. 
»  Anstopb.  in  Av.  ▼.  1212.  Scbol.  ejusd.  in  Pac.  v.  299.  *  Athen. 
lib.  9.  c.  18.  p.  409.  >  Casaub.  in  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  15 ;  lib.  4. 
c.  I .        ^  Xen.  in  Conv.  p.  893.        ■  Uerodot.  lib.  6.  c  129. 
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their  circumference,  and  while  she  danced,  succes- 
sively threw  into  the  air  and  catched  the  twelve 
hoops.""  Another  rushed  into  the  midst  of  several 
naked  swords.*"  These  tricks,  some  of  which  interested 
without  pleasing  me,  were  almost  all  performed  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.  To  succeed  in  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  unite  a  graceful  neatness  to  precision  of  motion. 

"Xen.  in  Conviv.  p.  876.  Caylus^  Rccueil.  d*Antiq.  t.  i. 
p.  202.  "  Xen.  ibid.  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  129.  Paciaud.  ,de 
Athlet.  KvCir.     5.  p.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Of  the  Educatian  of  the  Athenians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mytilene  having  brought  under 
subjection  some  of  their  allies  who  had  revolted  from 
them,  forbade  them  to  give  the  least  instruction  to 
their  children/  They  were  sensible  that  no  more 
effectual  method  could  be  devised  to  retain  them  in 
servitude,  than  to  keep  them  in  ignorance. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  body  the 
strength  designed  by  nature,  and  to  the  mind  every 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.^  Education  among 
the  Athenians  commences  at  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  does  not  end  till  his  twentieth  year.  This 
period,  so  far  from  being  longer  than  is  necessai-y  to 
form  citizens,  is  found  insufficient,  from  the  negligence 
of  parents,  who  abandon  the  hopes  of  the  state,  and 
of  their  families,  at  first  to  slaves,  and  afterwards  to 
the  care  of  mercenary  preceptors. 

Legislators  could  only  express  their  opinions  on 
this  subject  by  general  laws  f  philosophers,  enlarging 
the  field  of  their  inquiries,  have  extended  their  views 
even  to  the  care  requisite  during  the  state  of  child- 
hood, and  to  the  assiduities,  too  frequently  prejudicial, 

*  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  7.  c.  15.        ^  Plat,  de  Leg.  Ub.  7.  t  iL 
p.  788.        <  Id.  ibid. 
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of  those  who  surround  infants.  In  treating  of  this 
essential  object,  I  shall  show  the  connexion  which 
certain  practices  have  with  religion  or  government; 
and  place  by  the  side  of  the  errors  usually  committed^ 
the  advice  of  persons  of  understanding  and  reflec- 
tion. 

£pichariS|  the  wife  of  Apollodorus,  at  whose 
house  I  resided)  was  on  the  point  of  lying  in.  During 
the  first  forty  days  of  her  pregnancy  she  was  not 
suffered  to  go  out  of  her  house.*  She  was  repeatedly 
reminded,  that  as  the  constitution  of  her  child  might 
be  greatly  influenced  by  her  conduct  and  state  of 
health/  it  was  her  duty  to  make  use  of  wholesome 
nourishment,  and  to  preserve  her  strength  by  gentle 
exercise.' 

Among  many  of  those  nations  whom  tlie  Greeks 
style  barbarians,  the  natal  day  of  an  infant  is  a  day  of 
mourning  for  the  family.'  Assembling  around  it, 
they  compassionate  the  child  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  receive  the  fatal  present  of  existence.  These 
lamentations  are  but  too  conformable  to  the  maxims 
of  the  Grecian  sages.  When  we  reflect,  say  they, 
on  the  destiny  that  awaits  man  on  eartii,  we  ought  to 
bedew  his  cradle  with  our  tears.^ 

Yet  at  the  birth  of  the  son  of  ApoUodorus  I  be- 
held joy  and  tenderness  sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  the 

*  Censor,  de  Die.  Nat.  c.  11.  •  Hippocr.  de  Nat.  Puer. 
§  «3.  t.  i.  p.  149.  '  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  789.  Aristot. 
de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c  16.  torn,  ii.  p.  447.  »  Herodot.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 
Strab.  lib.  11.  p.  519.  Anthol.  p.  16.  ^  Euripid.  Fragm. 
Cresph.  476.  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  lib.  3,  p.  368.  Cicer.  Tuscul. 
Jib.  1.  c.  48.  t  ii.  p.  tr3. 
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relations ;  I  saw  a  crown  of  olive^  the  sjmbol  of  that 
agriculture  for  which  man  was  desigoed,  suspended  over 
the  door  of  the  house.  Had  it  been  a  girl,  a  wooUen 
fillet,  instead  of  the  olive  crown,  would  have  betokoied 
the  species  of  labour  in  which  women  should  empkqf 
themselves.*  This  custom,  which  recals  the  memory 
of  ancient  manners,  proclaims  to  the  republic  that  she 
has  acquired  a  citizen.  Formerly  it  was  emUemalic 
pf  the  paternal  and  maternal  duties. 

The  father  has  the  right  of  pronouncing  on  the 
life  or  death  of  his  children.  On  their  birth  they  aie 
laid  at  his  feet,  and  if  he  takes  them  in  his  arais  they 
are  saved.  When  he  is  not  wealthy  enough  to  faring 
them  up,  or  when  he  despairs  of  being  able  to  correct 
certain  defects  in  their  conformation,  he  turns  aside 
his  eyes,  and  they  are  instantly  carried  away  to  be 
exposed,  or  put  to  deatb.^  The  laws  prohibit  this  bar- 
barity at  Thebes,^  but  authorise  or  tolerate  it  througjb^ 
out  almost  all  the  rest  of  Greece*  Some  philosopbers 
approve  of  it ;°'  whilst  others,  contradicted  indeed  by 
more  rigid  moralists,*"  add,  that  a  mother  who  is 
already  surrounded  by  a  too  numerous  family^  has  a 
right  to  destroy  the  child  she  carries  in  her  wombi 

Whence  is  it  that  enlightened  and  humane  natiofis 
thus  violate. the  dictates  of  nature?  it  is  because  the 
number  of  thdr  citizens  being  limited  by  the  very 
constitution,  they  are  not  anxious  to  augment  their 

'Hesych.  in  Srf^ay.  Sphipp.  ap.  AthcB.  lib.  9.  p.  3f0. 
^  Tarent.  in  Heautontim.  act.  4.  scon.  1*  ^  iBIian^  Var.  Hilt 
lib.  8.  c.  r.  -  Plat,  de  Rep.  lil^.  5.  t.  n.  p.  400.  *  Amlot 
de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  16.  t.  ii.  p.  447.    Phoc.  Ebeau  Aimaa.  ▼.  IfL 
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population;  aod  ev^  citisen  being  with  them  a 
soldier,  the  country  gives  itself  tto  concern  about  the 
fikte  of  a  man  who  would  never  render  it  any  service, 
and  to  whom  its  assistance  would  be  often  neces- 
sary. 

The  child  was  washed  with  warm  water,  conform^- 
ably  to  the  advice  of  Hippocrates.""  The  people  who 
are  called  barbarians  would  have  plunged  it  into  cold 
water/  which  would  have  contributed  to  strengthen  it 
It  was  then  laid  in  one  of  those  wicker  baskets  used 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaflf,'*  a  ceremony 
deemed  the  presage  of  great  future  opulence,  or  of  a 
numerous  posterity. 

Formerly  the  most  distinguished  rank  did  not 
exempt  a  mother  from  suckling  her  infaat.  Thb  im 
portant  duty  is  now  confided  to  a  female  slave ;'  but, 
to  correct  in  some  measure  the  meanness  of  her 
birth,  she  is  admitted  into  the  family ;  and  nurses  in 
general  become  the  friends  and  confidants  of  the  ^rls 
they  have  brought  up/ 

As  the  Lacedaemonian  nurses  are  highly  ceje- 
brated  in  Greece,^  ApoUodorud  had  sent  for  one, 
and  committed  his  son  to  her  care.  On  receiv* 
ing  him  she  would  by  no  means  swaddle  him,""  or  con* 


*  Hippocr.  de  Salubr.  Diat.  §  9.  1. 1.  p.  eso.  '  Arktot.  de 
Eep*  lib.  7*  c.  17- 1.  ii.  p.  447.  ^  Gidliiii.  Hyam,  in  Jov.  v.  40. 
Scbol.  ibid.  Etym.  Magn.  in  ^Iww.  *  Flat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7. 
%.  ii  p.  7M.  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  100.  '  Sarip. 
in  Uippol.  Terent  in  Heanton.  Adelpb.  ftc.  '  PiaC.  in  LjrcuigJ 
t.ip.49.        *  Id.  ibid. 
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fine  his  limbs  by  the  machines  made  use  of  in  certain 
countries/  and  which  too  often  serve  only  to  thwart 
and  obstruct  nature. 

To  accustom  him  early  to  bear  the  cold,  she  co- 
vered him  only  with  a  few  thin  garments, — a  practice 
recommended  by  the  philosophers,^  and  which  we 
find  in  use  among  the  Celts,  another  of  those  nations 
styled  barbarians  by  the  Greeks. 

The  fifth  day  was  set  apart  for  purifying  the  in- 
fant :  a  woman  took  him  in  her  arms,  and,  followed 
by  the  whole  family,  ran  with  him  several  times  round 
a  fire  burning  on  the  altar.' 

Many  children  dying  of  convulsions  soon  after 
^eir  birth,  the  parents  wait  for  the  seventh,  and 
sometimes  the  tenth  day,  before  they  name  them/ 
ApoUodorus  having  assembled  his  own  and  his  wife's 
relations,  and  their  friends,*"  said  in  their  presence 
that  he  gave  his  child  the  name  of  his  father  Lysis ; 
for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  to  be 
named  after  his  grandfather.^  This  ceremony  was  ac- 
companied by  a  sacrifice  and  an  entertainment ;  and 
a  few  days  after  followed  by  another  still  more 
sacred, — that  of  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  myste* 
ries.    The  Athenians,  persuaded  that  initiation  is  pro- 

"  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  447.  '  Id.  ibid. 
■  Plat,  in  Theet.  t.  i.  p.  160.  Harpocr.  et  Hesycb.  in  Aftfilp. 
Meun  de  Paerp.  c.  6'.  *  Euripid.  in  Elect.  ▼.  1136.  Aristopb. 
in  Av.  V.  494.  et.  933.  Scbol.  ibid.  Demosth.  adv.  Bo»dt.  p. 
1004.  Ariitot.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  7.  e.  13.  t.  i.  p.  696.  Har- 
pocr. in  E^^Oju^.  ^  Suid.  in  A^xa7.  *  Isaeos,  de  Hsredit.  Pf  rrb. 
p.  41.  Plat,  in  Lys.  t.  ii.  p.  905.     Demosth.  in  Boddt.  p.  lOM. 
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ductive  of  great  advantages  after  death,  are  anxious  to 
perform  this  ceremony  on  their  children/ 

On  the  fortieth  day  Epicharis  quitted  her  bed/ 
This  day  was  a  festival  in  the  house  of  Apollodorus ; 
and  the  parents,  after  receiving  new  tokens  of  affec* 
tion  from  their  friends,  redoubled  their  attention  to 
the  education  of  their  son.  Their  first  object  was  to 
give  him  a  robust  constitution,  and  to  select  from  the 
practices  generally  in  use  such  as  were  most  conform- 
able to  the  views  of  nature  and  the  improved  know- 
ledge of  philosophy.  Deidamia,  for  so  the  nurse  or 
governess  was  named,  listened  to  their  advice,  and 
suggested  what  she  herself  had  learned  from  experience. 

So  rapid  is  the  vegetation  of  the  human  body  in 
the  first  five  years  of  infancy,  that,  according  to  s6me 
naturalists,  it  does  not  double  its  height  in  the  twenty 
suGceedmg  years/  It  thai  requires  plentiful  nou- 
rishment, and  much  exercise.  Nature  agitates 
the  infant  with  a  secret  restlessness,  and  nurses 
are  often  obliged  to  take  him  in  their  arms,  and  gen- 
tly lull  his  brain  by  pleasing  and  melodious  songs. 
It  should  seem  as  if  long  habit  had  led  them  to  con- 
sider music  and  dancing  as  the  primary  elements  of 
our  education  :'  these  promote  digestion,  procure  calm 
sleep,  and  dissipate  those  sudden  terrors  which  external 
objects  are  apt  to  produce  on  the  yet  feeble  organs. 

*  Terent.  hi  Phonn.  act.  i.  teen.  L  r,  15.  Apollod.  ap  Donat. 
ibiil.  Turntb.  adv.  lib.  S.  c.  6.  Note  of  Madame  Dacier  on  the 
3d  scene  of  the  4th  act  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  *  Cen- 
sor, de  Die  Natal,  c.  11.  '  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  718. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.  790. 
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As  flocm  as  the  child  was  able  to  standi  Deidanuua 
accustomed  him  to  walk,  being  herself  always  ready  to 
assist  bim.^  I  afterwards  saw  her  put  little  play-things 
into  his  hands^  which  by  their  noise  might  amuse  him, 
or  divert  his  attention  ;'  a  circumstance  I  should  pass 
unnoticed,  were  not  the  most  commodious  of  these 
toys  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Ar- 
chytas,^  who  wrote  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and 
at  the  same  time  employed  his  attention  on  the  edu- 
cation of  children. 

More  important  care  soon  occupied  the  attentkm 
of  Deidamia,  and  particular  views  led  her  to  deviate 
from  the  practices  most  generally  in  use.  She  aocus- 
tomed  her  pupil  to  eat  indiscriminately  of  all  sorts  of 
food  that  were  offered  to  him.'  Never  was  violence 
employed  to  stop  his  tears  :  but  it  was  only  in  oooir 
pliance  with  the  examples  of  certain  philosophcn* 
that  she  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  useful  exerabe 
ibr  children  ;  it  appeared  to  her  preferable  to  prevent 
them  when  their  cause  could  be  discovered,  aad  to 
suffer  them  to  flow  when  that  could  nc^  be  asoerteioed : 
he  therefore  oeased  to  shed  any  as  soon  as  ha  was 
able  by  his  gestures  to  explain  his  wants. 

She  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  first  impwh 
sicms  he  should  receive,— impressions  sometiiBes  so 
powerful  and  durable  as  to  leave  traces  on  the  charac- 
ter for  the  remainder  of  life;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 

^  Plat  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  p.  789.  •  Btym.  Magn.  et  Said,  is 
nxalay.  Anthol.  1. 6.  c.  23.  p.  440.  ^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  VSb. 
8.  e.  €.  t.  ii.  p.  456.  '  Plttt.  in  Lfcuig.  t.  i.  p.  49.  *  Aits- 
tot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  448. 
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scarcely  possible  but  that  a  mind  which  in  its  infkncy 
is  continually  agitated  by  idle  terrors,  should  becon^ 
more  and  more  susceptible  of  that  timidity  in  which 
it  has  been  regularly  initiated.*"  Deidamia  carefully 
withheld  from  her  pupil  all  objects  that  might  increase 
his  fears  instead  of  multiplying  them  by  menaces  and 
blows. 

I  one  day  saw  her  much  offended  at  a  mother  who 
had  told  her  son  that  the  pimples  in  his  face  were  a 
punishment  for  his  falsehoods  ;"*  and  in  consequence 
of  my  observing  that  the  Scythians  handled  their  wea« 
pons  with  equal  address  with  the  right  and  left  hand, 
I  soon  after  saw  her  pupil  make  use  of  both  his  hands 
indiscriminately.' 

He  was  healthy  and  robust,  and  was  not  treated 
either  with  that  excessive  indulgence  which  renders 
children  difficult  to  please,  hasty,  impatient,  of  the 
slightest  contradiction,  and  insupportable  to  others ; 
nor  with  that  extreme  severity  that  makes  them  timid, 
servile,  and  insupportable  to  themselves.'^  His  tastes 
were  contradicted,  without  reminding  him  of  his  de^ 
pendence  ;  and  his  faults  were  punished,  without  ad- 
ding insult  to  correction.'  ApoUodorus  laid  the  most 
particular  injunction  on  his  son  not  to  frequent  the 
society  of  the  servants,  who  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  tainting  him  with  the  least  tincture  of  vice, 
either  by  their  words  or  their  example/ 

'  Flat,  de  Leg.  Ub»  7.  t.  ii.  p.  791.  •  Theocr.  MyU.  19.  r. 
n.  SclwLiUd.  'PUtdeLeg.lib.  7.  t.iLp.7M.  <Id. 
ibid.  79L  '  Id.  Und.  p.  793.  *  Arislot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17. 
t.  ii.  p.  448. 
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It  IS  the  advice  of  wise  men  not  to  impose  oa 
children  for  the  first  five  years  any  labour  that  re^ 
quires  application  ;^  their  sports  alone,  should  animate 
and  interest  them.  This  period,  allotted  for  the 
growth  and.  strengthening  of  the  body,  ApoUodorus 
prolonged  in  favour  of  his  son ;  nor  did  he  place  him 
under  the  care  of  a  conductor  or  pedagogue  before  the 
end  of  his  sixth  year.**  This  tutor  was  a  confidential 
slave/  employed  to  accompany  him  every  where,*  and 
especially  to  the  masters  who  were  to  instil  into  him 
the  first  elements  of  the  sciences. 

Before  he  intrusted  the  child  to  his  care,  he  was 
desirous  of  securing  to  the  tutor  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen.  I  have  already  said  that  the  Athenians  are 
divided  into  ten  tribes  ;*  each  tribe  is  subdivided  into 
three  confiratemities,  or  curias ;  and  each  curia  into 
thirty  classes/  The  members  of  the  same  curia 
are  deemed  brethren;  inasmuch  as  their  festivals, 
temples,  and  sacrifices,  are  in  common.  An  Athenian 
must  be  enrolled  in  one  of  die  curiae,  either  imme- 
diately on  his  birth,  or  at  three  or  four  years  old,  but 
rarely  after  the  seventh  year.'  This  ceremony  is 
solemnly  performed  at  the  festival  Apaturia,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  month  Pyanepsion,  and  lasts  three 
days. 

The  first  day  is  distinguished  only  by  entertain- 


*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  448.  "  Plat,  de  Leg. 
lib.  r.  p.  794.  '  Id.  in  Lys.  t.  ii.  p .  «08.  *  See  Chap.  XIV. 
Vol.  II.  of  this  work.  '  Hesych.  Etymol.  Magn.  H«rpocr.  et 
Said,  io  Fiw^r.  Poll.  lib.  3.  §  52.  "  Sam.  Pet.  Leg.  Att  p^ 
146,  lie. 
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tnents,  at  which  relations  are  assembled  together 
under  the  same  roof,  and  the  members  of  a  curia  in 
the  same  place/ 

The  second  is  consecrated  to  religious  ceremonies. 
The  magistrates  offer  up  public  sacrifices ;  and  many 
Athenians^  richly  dressed,  and  carrying  burning  fire- 
brands in  their  hands,  run  hastily  round  the  altar, 
sing  hymn^  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  and  celebrate  the 
god  who  introduced  the  use  of  fire  among  mortals.^ 

On  the  third  day  children  are  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  citizens.  Several  of  both  sexes  were  to  be 
presented.*  I  followed  Apollodorus  into  a  small 
temple  which  belonged  to  his  curia,*^  where  we  found 
the  chiefs  of  the  curia,  and  of  the  particular  class  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  assembled  with  several  of 
his  relations.  He  presented  his  son  to  them,  with  a 
sheep  for  sacrifice:  this  they  proceeded  to  weigh, 
and  I  heard  some  of  the  by-standers  cry  out,  laud- 
ing. Less !  less !  meaning  that  it  was  not  of  the 
wei^t  prescribed  by  law.*  This  is  a  pleasantry 
seldom  omitted  on  these  occasions.  Whilst  the 
flame  was  consuming  part  of  the  victim,'  Ap(dlod(H*us 
advanced,  and  holding  his  son  by  the  hand,  took  the 
gods  to  witness  that  this  child  was  the  offspring  of 
himself,  and  of  an  Athenian  wife,  in  lawfiil  wedlock.' 
The  votes  were  now  cdlected,  and  the  infant  imme- 
diately enrolled   under  the  name  of  Lysis,  son  of 

'  Meurs.  Onec.  Feriat.  in  Apatur.  ^  Id.  ibid.  *  Poll, 
lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  107.  ^  Id.  ibid.  3.  *  Harpocr.  ia  M$m.  Suid. 
in  MsMsy.  '  Demosth.  in  Macart.  p.  1039.  *  bsus.  de 
Hered.    ApoU.  p.  66.     Id.  de  Hsred.  Cyron.  p.  70. 
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ApoUodon»i  in  the  ardiivw  of  the  curia,  called  the 
PuUic  Register.^ 

This  act,  by  which  a  child  is  entered  in  a  certain 
tribe,  curia,  and  class  of  that  curia,  is  the  only  one 
tiiat  ascertains  the  Intimacy  of  his  birth,  and  esta* 
blishes  his  ri^t  to  the  inheritance  of  his  parents.^ 
When  the  members  of  the  curia  refuse  to  incorporate 
him  in  their  body,  they  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  father.^ 

Education,  to  be  conformable  to  the  genius  of  a 
government,  should  impress  on  the  hearts  of  the 
young  citizens  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples: accordingly  the  ancient  legislators  had  sub- 
jected the  youth  to  one  common  institution/  At 
present  tiiey  are  in  general  brought  up  in  their  own 
families,  which  directly  clashes  with  the  democratic 
^fnrit.  In  private  education,  a  child,  meanly  aban- 
doned to  the  flattery  of  his  relations  and  their  slaves, 
considers  himself  as  distinct  from  the  multitude,  be- 
cause he  is  j^eparated  from  them.  In  public  educa- 
tion, the  emulation  is  more  general ;  all  conditions 
are  brought  upon  a  level,  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  are 
in  contact  with  each  other  :  there  the  youthful  citicen 
la  every  day  and  every  instant  taught  that  merit  and 
tdents  alone  can  confer  any  real  superiority. 

^This  question  is  more  easy  of  solution  than  a  mul- 
titude of  others  which  employ  the  fruitless  discussioos 
of  philosophers.     It  is  often  asked  whether  more  at- 

^  Hsrpocr.  in  IUTk.  YP^W^*       '  Demosth.  ia  BoiOt  p.  1006. 
*  Id.  tdr.  Ne0r.  p.  870.        *  AristoC.  6t  Rtp.  lib.  8.  e.  1.  t.  ii. 
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tention  should  be  bestowed  od  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  than  the  formation  of  the  heart ;  whether  infants 
should  be  confined  to  lessons  of  virtue,  exclusively  of 
those  which  have  relation  to  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  society ;  and  how  far  they  should  be  instructed  in 
the  arts  and  sciences."" 

Far  from  engaging  in  such  disputes,  ApoUodorus 
determined  not  to  deviate  from  the  the  system  of 
education  established  by  the  ancient  legislators,  the 
trisdom  of  which  attracts  a  great  number  of  students 
from  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  fit)m  the 
remotest  nations/  But  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  of  correcting  its  abuses.  He  sent  his  son 
every  day  to  the  schools,  which  the  law  orders  to 
be  opened  at  sun-rising,  and  shut  at  sun-set""  His 
conductor  took  him  there  in  the  morning,  and  returned 
for  him  in  the  evening.^ 

Among  the  preceptors  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
menof  distinguished  merit.  Such,  formerly,  was  Damon 
who  gave  lessons  of  music  to  Socrates,"*  and  of  polities 
to  Pericles.'  Such,  in  my  time,  was  Philotimus,  who  luA 
frequented  the  school  of  Plato,  and  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  added  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of 
true  philosophy.  ApoUodorus,  who  had  a  great  a& 
foction  for  him,  had  prevailed  on  him  to  assist  in  tlw 
pains  he  bestowed  on  the  education  of  his  son. 

"  ArittGt.  de  Rep.  lib.  a  e.  3.  p.  450.  '  Jlschio.  Epist.  IS* 
p.  5114.  *  Id.  in  Tim.  p.  Ml.  ^  Pkt.  in  Lys.  t.  y.  p.  9SS* 
4  put.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  t  u.  p.  400.  '  Id.  in  Akih.  t  ii.  p.  IS. 
Plut.  in  Per.  t.  i.  p.  154. 
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They  were  agreed  that  it  should  turn  only  on  one 
principle.  Pleasure  and  pain,  said  Philotimus  to  me 
one  day,  are  like  two  copious  streams  which  Nature 
has  distributed  among  men,  and  in  which  they  dip  at 
a  venture  for  misery  or  happiness/  These  are  the  two 
first  feelings  of  our  infancy,  and  those  which  direct  all 
our  actions  in  a  more  advanced  age.  But  let  us  be- 
ware lest  such  guides  seduce  us  into  errors :  Lysis 
Uierefore  must  be  taught  betimes  to  be  diffident  of 
their  suggestiflBs,  and  not  to  contract  in  his  earlier 
years  any  habit  that  may  not  eventually  be  justified 
by  reason.  Let  example,  conversation,  sciences,  bo- 
dily exercises,  every  thing  in  short,  concur  to  make 
him  love  and  hate,  from  the  present  moment,  what  it 
his  duty  to  love  and  hate  during  his  whole  life/ 

A  course  of  studies  comprises  music  and  gymnas- 
tics ;''  that  is  to  say,  every  thing  that  has  any  relation 
to  the  exercise  of  the  body  or  mind.  In  this  division 
the  word  music  is  of  very  extensive  acceptation. 

To  understand  the  form  and  value  of  letters,  to 
trace  them  with  elegance  and  facility,'  to  give  the 
proper  length  and  intonation  to  syllables,  were  the 
first  studies  of  young  Lysis.  He  repaired  daily  to  the 
house  of  a  grammarian,  who  dwelt  near  the  temple  ef 
Theseus,  in  a  frequented  part  of  the  city,  who  gave  in- 
structions to  a  great  number  of  disciples/     Every 

«  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  1. 1.  i.  page  «36.  '  Id.  lib.  9.  page  653. 
Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  S.  t.  ii.  p.  90.  "  Plat,  de  Protag.  i.  i. 
p.  395,  &c.  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  41S.  '  Lucian^  de 
Oymnas.  t.  ii.  p.  909.  '  Plat,  in  Alcib.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  114.  De- 
mostli.  de  Cor.  p.  494  et  515. 
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evening  he  gave  to  his  parents  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress he  had  made.  I  saw  him  with  a  stylus,  or  bodkin, 
in  his  hand,  repeatedly  following  the  windings  of  the 
letters  which  his  master  had  traced  on  the  tablets/  He 
was.  ei\joined  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
punctuation,  until  it  was  time  to  instruct  him  in  the 
rules.' 

He  often  read  the  £sibles  of  ^op,"  and  frequently 
repeated  verses  he  knew  by  heart.  To  exercise  the 
memory  of  their  pupils,  the  professocs  of  grammar 
teach  them  passages  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  lyric 
poets.*"  But,  say  the  philosophers,  nothing  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  most  important  object  of  education.  As 
the  poets  attribute  passions  to  the  gods,  and  justify 
those  of  men,  children  become  familiar  with  vice 
before  they  know  its  pernicious  nature.  For  this  rea- 
son,, collections  of  select  pieces  of  a  pure  morality 
have  been  formed  for  their  use,''  and  it  was  one  of 
those  collections  that  the  master  of  Lysis  had  put  into 
his  hands.  To  this  he  afterwards  added  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  troops  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Iliad.*  Some  legislators  have  di- 
rected that  children  should  be  accustomed  to  repeat  it 
in  the  schools,  as  it  contains  the  names  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  and  families  of  Greece.' 

*  Plat,  in  Charmid.  t.  ii.  p.  159.  Quintil.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  13. 
'  Arittot.  de  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  589.  i  ^  Aristoph.  in 
Pac  V.  ISS.  Id.  in  Av.  v.  471.  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  Ari«toph. 
ibid.  «  Plat,  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  3^.  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  9.  p.  377. 
Lucian.  de  Gymn.  t.  ii.  p.  903.  *  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii. 
p.  81 1.  *  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  «.  '  Eustath.  in  Iliad.  S.  t.  i. 
p.S63. 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  bis  education,  when  Lysis 
spoke,  or  read,  or  was  declaiming  from  any  author,  I 
was  astonbbed  at  the  degree  of  importance  his  teachers 
annexed  to  his  pronunciation  by  making  him  some- 
times rest  upon  one  syllable,  and  hurrying  him  on 
another.  Philotimus,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise, removed  it  by  the  following  observations. 

Our  first  legislators  easily  conceived  that  the 
Greeks  must  be  addressed  through  the  imaginaticm, 
and  that  virtue  was  infinitely  more  persuasive  when 
conveyed  by  sentiment,  than  in  precepts.  They  pre- 
sented us  with  truths  decorated  with  all  the  charms  of 
poetry  and  music.  We  were  taught  our  duties  in  the 
amusements  of  our  childhood ;  we  sang  the  bounty  of 
the  gods,  and  the  virtues  of  our  heroes.  Our  manners 
became  milder  by  the  pleasing  illusion,  and  we  may 
at  this  day  truly  boast,  that  the  graces  themselves  have 
kboured  to  make  us  what  we  are. 

The  language  we  speak  seems  to  be  their  invention. 
What  sweetness !  what  richness !  what  harmony !  How 
fiuthiully  does  it  interpret  the  mind  and  heart !  WhSst 
by  the  copiousness  and  boldness  of  its  expressions  it 
18  adequate  to  represrat  all  our  ideas,  and  clothes 
them  when  necessary  in  brilliant  colours,  its  melody 
instils  persuasion  into  our  souls.  It  is  not  so  much 
my  intention  to  explain,  as  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of 
this  effect.     , 

We  remark  in  this  language  three  essential  pro- 
perties ; — sound,  accent,  and  quantity.* 

«  Arifitot.  Poet.  c.  90.  t.  ii.  p.  667. 
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Each  letter,  either  separately  or  conjiniidy  with 
another^  conveys  a  sound ;  and  these  sounds  differ  in 
softness  or  harshness,  strength  or  feebleness,  clearness, 
or  obsairity.  I  point  out  to  Lysis  those  which  delist 
the  ear,  and  those  which  offend  it:^  I  make  him  re- 
mark that  an  open,  clear,  and  full  sound  produces 
more  effect  than  a  sound  that  dies  away  on  the  lips, 
or  is  broken  against  the  teeth ;  and  that  there  is  one 
letter  which,  when  it  frequently  recurs,  causes  so  dis- 
agreeable a  hissing,  that  some  authors  have  rigorously 
banished  it  from  their  works.^ 

You  are  astonished  at  that  species  of  melody, 
which  among  us  not  only  animates  declamation,  but 
even  familiar  conversation.  You  will  find  it  among 
almost  all  the  southern  nations :  their  language,  like 
ours,  is  guided  by  accents  appropriated  to  each  word, 
and  which  give  inflexions  to  the  voice  that  are  more 
numerous  in  proportion  as  nations  possess  more  wexx* 
nbility,  and  stronger  as  they  are  less  cultivated  and 
enli^tened.  Nay,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  not  only  used  more  aspirations,  but  were  ad* 
dieted  to  a  still  stronger  accentuation  than  the  modems. 
However  that  may  be,  with  us  the  voice  sometimes 
rises  and  sinks  the  difference  of  a  fifth  on  two  syllables, 
nay  even  on  the  same  ;^  but  more  frequently  the  tran- 
sition is  by  smaller  intervals,^  some  distinctly  marked, 

*  Plat,  in  Thest.  t.  i.  p.  203.  Id.  in  Cratyl.  ibid.  p.  3«4. 
Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  c.  12.  t.  v.  p.  65.  i  Dionys. 
ibid.  e.  14.  p.  30.  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  21.  p.  455.  Eustatb.  in 
Iliad.  10.  p.  313.  ^  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  c.  II. 
t.  V.  p.  59.  1  Sim.  Biioov.  Not.  in  Dionys.  p.  3.  Mem.  de 
r4cad.  des  Bell.  Lett.  t.  nudi.  p.  439. 
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Others  scarcely  perceptible  to,  or  wholly  undiscover- 
able  by  the  ear.  In  writing,  the  accents  being  placed 
over  the  words,""  Lysis  easily  distinguishes  the  syllables 
on  which  he  must  elevate  or  lower  his  voice ;  but  as  it 
is  impossible  by  signs  to  determine  the  precise  degrees 
of  elevation  and  sinking,  I  accustom  him  to  adopt  the 
inflexions  the  most  suited  to  the  circumstances  and 
the  subject.*"  You  must  have  perceived  that  his  into- 
nation daily  acquires  new  beauties,  as  it  becomes 
more  just  and  varied. 

The  length  of  the  syllables  is  measured  by  a  cer- 
tain interval  of  time.  Some  drag  on  with  more  or  less 
slowness,  others  press  forward  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  quickness."*  Collect  several  short  syllables, 
and  you  will  be  hurried  away  in  despite  of  yourself  by 
a  rapidity  of  pronunciation ;  substitute  long  syllables 
for  them,  and  you  will  be  retarded  by  their  weight; 
combine  them  together  according  to  their  relative 
length,  you  will  perceive  your  style  obedient  to  all  the 
emotions  of  your  mind,  and  exactly  convey  the  im- 
pressions you  wish  to  communicate.  This  it  is  which 
constitutes  that  rhythmus,  that  cadence,^  which  can- 
not be  violated  without  of&nding  the  ear;  and  thus 
from  the  varieties  which  nature,  the  passions,  and  art, 
have  given  to  the  expressions  of  the  voice,  there  results 
a  combination  of  more  or  less  agreeable^  violent,  or 
rapid  sounds. 

■"  Aristot.  de  Soph.  Blench,  t.  i.  p.  «84.  "  Id.  de  Rhetor. 
lib.  S.  c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  583.  *  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb, 
c.  15.  t.  V.  p. '85.  ^  Plat,  in  Cratyl.  t.  i.  p.  494.     Aristot.  de 

Rhetor,  lib.  3.  c.  6.  t  ii.  p.  591. 
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When  Lysis  shall  be  more  advanced,  I  will 
show  him  that  the  best  method  of  assorting  these 
sounds  is  by  contrasting  them;  for  contrast,  from 
whence  arises  equilibrium,  is  throughout  all  nature, 
and  principally  in  the  imitative  arts,  the  source  of  or- 
der and  of  beauty.  I  will  show  him  by  what  a  hap- 
py equipoise  they  may  be  strengthened  and  enfeebled. 
These  rules  shall  be  supported  by  examples.  In  the 
works  of  Thucidydes  he  will  distinguish  a  severe, 
commanding  melody,  full  of  grandeur,  but  generally 
destitute  of  amenity ;  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon 
a  series  of  harmonious  sounds,  which  by  their  elegance 
and  softness;  characterise  the  graces  by  which  he  was 
inspired  i*  and  in  the  poems  of  Homer  a  skilful  and 
continually  varied  arrangement.'  Observe,  when 
speaking  of  Penelope,  in  what  a  manner  that  poet 
combines  the  sweetest  and  most  melodious  sounds  to 
display  the  harmony  and  splendor  of  beauty.*  Would 
he  represent  the  noise  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
shore,  his  language  lengthens,  and  imitates  the  roar . 
ing  of  the  sea.  Does  he  wish  to  paint  the  torments 
of  Sisyphus  eternally  labouring  to  roll  a  rock  up  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  whence  ii  incessantly  recoils 
upon  him,  his  verses,  after  a  slow,  heavy,  and  fa- 
tiguing progress,  roll  and  precipitate  themselves  like  a 
torrent.*  Thus  are  sounds  converted  into  colours, 
and  images  become  realities,  under  the  pen  of  the 
most  harmonious  of  poets. 

'  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  c.  10.  t.  v.  p.  52.  '  Id. 
ibid.  c.  15.  p.  90.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  16.  t.  v.  p.  197-  *  Id.  ibid, 
c.  80.  t.  V.  p.  139,  &c. 
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We  do  not  teach  foreign  languages  to  our  pupils ; 
whether  it  be  from  contempt  of  other  nations,  of  be- 
cause they  have  not  more  time  than  is  requisite  to 
learn  our  own.  With  the  properties  of  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  the  latter  Lysis  is  well  acquainted. 
His  flexible  organs  perceive  and  express  with  fiau^ility 
those  minute  differences  which  a  practised  ear  re- 
marks in  the  nature  of  sounds,  in  their  duration,  and 
in  the  different  degrees  of  their  elevation  or  depres- 
sion." 

These  ideas,  which  have  never  yet  been  collected 
in  any  work,  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  frivolous ; 
and  so  they  would  be  if,  compelled  as  we  are  to  please 
in  order  to  persuade,  it  were  not  often  necessary  to 
prefer  style  to  thought,  and  harmony  to  expression/ 
But  they  are  essential  in  a  government  where  the  va- 
lue of  eloquence  is  infinitely  enhanced  by  the  acces- 
sory qualities  that  attend  it;  and  more  especially 
among  a  people  whose  mind  is  levity  itself,  and  whose 
senses  are  of  the  utmost  delicacy ;  who  will  some- 
times pardon  an  orator  for  opposing  their  inclinations, 
but  never  for  offending  their  ear/  Hence  die  incre- 
dible exertions  of  certain  orators  to  rectify  their  or- 
gans of  speech ;  h«ice  their  efforts  to  give  that  me- 
lody and  cadence  to  their  harangues  which  may  best 
eflfect  persuasion ;  hence,  in  fine,  those  expressible 
charms,  that  ravishing  sweetness,  which  distinguish 

"  AriBtot.  de  Rhet.  lib.  3.  c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  583.  >  Id.  ibid.  p. 
684.  Dionys  Halic.  ibid.  '  Demosth  de  Coron.  p.  481. 
Ulpian.  ibid.  p.  529.    Cicer.  Orat.  c.  8.  et.  9.  t.  i.  p.  495.     Suid. 

id.  06fctt;. 
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the  GreciiKD  tongue  in  the  mouth  of  the  Athenians/ 
Consideired  in  this  point  of  view,  grammar  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  music,  that  the  care  of  teach- 
ing both  is  i^nerally  intrusted  to  the  same  preceptor.' 
i  shall  relate  on  another  occasion  the  conversa- 
tions I  had  with  Philotimus  on  the  subject  of  music.  I 
sometimes  was  present  at  the  musical  lessons  he  gave 
his  pupil.  Lysis  learnt  to  sing  with  taste,  accompa- 
nying his  voice  on  the  lyre.  He  was  suflfered  to  make 
use  of  no  instruments  that  violently  agitate  the  mind, 
or  which  serve  only  to  enervate  it/  He  was  forbid- 
den the  flute,  which  alternately  excites  and  lulls  to 
sleep  the  passions.  Not  long  ago  this  instrument  con- 
stituted the  chief  entertainment  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Athenians.  Alcibiades^  when  a  boy,  began  to 
learn  to  play  on  it ;  but  finding  that  his  exertions  to 
produce  the  sounds  disfigured  his  features,  he  broke 
his  flute  into  a  thousand  pieces/  From  that  moment 
the  Athenian  youth  considered  playing  on  this  instru- 
ment as  an  ignoble  exercise^  and  abandoned  it  to  pro- 
fessional musicans. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  set  out. for  Egypt. 
Before  my  departure  I  requested  Philotimus  to  com- 
mit to  writing  the  remainder  of  this  plan  of  education, 
and  I  shall  now  continue  the  narrative  from  his 
journal. 

Lysis  passed  successively  under  the  care  of  different 

*  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  64«.      Cicer.  de  Orator,  lib.  3. 
c.   11.  t.  i.    p.  290.  *Qiiintil.  Instit.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  p.  69. 

*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  457.  *  rint.  in  Alcib.  1. 

t.  ii.  p.  106.     Aul.  Gell.  lib.  15.  c.  17. 
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masters.  He  learnt  arithmetic  by  principlei  and  id 
bis  sports ;  for,  in  order  to  assbt  children  in  the  study 
of  this  science,  they  are  accustomed  sometimes  to 
share  amongst  them,  according  to  their  numbef,  a 
certain  quantity  of  apples  or  chaplets;  sometimes 
they  change  places  with  each  other  in  their  exercises, 
according  to  certain  given  combinations^  so  that  the 
same  boy  shall  occupy  each  place  in  his  turn.**  Ap- 
pollodorus  would  not  allow  his  son  to  learn  either  the 
pretended  powers  attributed  to  numbers  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans, nor  the  application  which  a  spirit  of  sor- 
did interest  may  make  of  calculation  to  commercial 
transactions.*  He  nevertheless  had  a  great  esteem 
for  arithmetic,  because,  among  other  advantages,  it 
increases  the  sagacity  of  the  mind,  and,  prepares  it 
for  the  reception  of  geometry  and  astronomy.' 

Lysis  acquired  a  tincture  of  both  these  sciences. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  former,  should  he  one  day 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  armies,  he  will  be  better 
enabled  to  mark  out  a  camp,  conduct  a  siege,  arrange 
troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  direct  their  motions 
with  more  facility  on  a  march,  or  in  an  action.*  The 
latter  will  guard  him  against  the  panic  terror  with 
which  but  lately  the  soldiers  were  used  to  be  seised  at 
the  sight  of  eclipses  and  the  extraordinary  phaenomena 
of  nature.** 


*  See  note  XXII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  *  Plat  de  Leg. 
lib.  7.  t  ii.  p.  819.  «  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  695.  '  Id.  in 
Theet.  t.  i.  p.  145.  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  I»^6.  Id.  de  Leg . 
lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  747.  '  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  59«. 
*  Thncyd.  lib.  7.  c.  60. 
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ApoUodorus  happening  one  day  to  call  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  son's   preceptors,  found   there 
mathematical  instruments,  spheres,  glohes,"  and  tables, 
on  which  were  delineated  the  boundaries  of  different 
empires,   and   the   position  of  the   most  celebrated 
cities.^  As  he  had  been  told  that  his  son  often  talked 
to  his  friends  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  family  in 
the  district  of  Cephissia,  he  embraced  this  opportunity 
to  give  him  the  same  lesson  tliat  Alcibiades  received 
from  Socrates.'     Show  me,  said  he  to  him,  on  this 
map  of  the  world,  where  Europe,  Greece,  and  Attica 
are  situate.     Lysis  answered  these  questions  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  ApoUodorus  next  inquiring  of  him,  where 
the  district  of  Cephissia  lay,  his  son  answered  with 
blushes,  that  he  was  not  able  to  find  it.     His  friends 
smiled,  and  he  never  more  spoke  of  the  possessions 
of  his  father. 

Lysis  was  inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  to  ac- 
quire knowledge:  but  his  father  never  lost  sight  of 
this  maxim  of  a  king  of  Lacedaemon ;  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  children  but  what  may  be  eventually 
useful:"  nor  of  this  other;  that  ignorance  is  prefer- 
able to  a  multiplicity  of  knowledge  confusedly  jumbled 
together  in  the  mind.*" 

Lysis  learnt  at  the  same  time  to  swim,  and  to 
manage  a  horse.""  Dancing  regulated  his  steps,  and 
bestowed  a  gracefulness  on  all  his  motions. — He  was 

i  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  ▼•  801^  &c.  ^Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  49. 
Diog.  Lafirt.  in  Theopb.  lib.  5.  §31.  '^liao!  Var.  Hist, 
lib.  S.  e.  88.  -  Plut.  Lacon.  Apopbth.  t.  ii.  p.  884.  "  Plat, 
de  Leg.  Ub.  7.  t  iL  p.  819.        *  Pet.  Leg.  Atl.  p.  168. 
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a  close  attendant  on  the  gymnasium  of  the  Lycsum. 
Children  begin  their  bodily  exercises  very  early/ 
sometimes  even  at  seven  years  old,**  and  continue 
them  till  the  age  of  tw  enty.  They  are  first  habituated 
to  bear  cold  and  heat,  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons;'  and  afterwards  accustomed  to  throw  balls 
of  different  sizes,  returning  them  to  each  other.  This 
and  other  gan)cs  of  the  same  nature  are  but  preludes 
to  those  laborious  exercises  which  are  to  succeed  in 
proportion  as  their  strength  increases. — They  run  on 
a  deep  sand ;  hurl  javelins ;  and  leap  over  ditches  or 
barriers,  holding  in  their  hands  great  leaden  weights, 
and  throwing  into  tlie  air  or  before  then),  quoits  of 
stone  or  brass/  They  run  once,  or  oltener,  the  whole 
length  of  the  stadium,  and  frequently  in  heavy  armour. 
But  their  chief  exercises  consist  in  wrestling,  pugilistic 
encounters,  and  the  various  combats  which  I  shall 
describe  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Olympic  ^mes. 
Lysis,  >\ho  was  passionately  fond  of  these  amuse- 
ments, was  obliged  to  use  them  witli  nioderation,  and 
correct  their  defects  by  mental  exercises,  to  which  his 
father  incessantly  recalled  his  attention. 

On  his  return  home  in  the  evening,  lie  eitlier  sang 
to  the  lyre,^  or  amused  himself  with  drauing,  a  study 
which  has  been  almost  generally  introduced,  of  late 
years,  among  children  of  free  condition.'  He  often 
read  instructive  and  entertaining  books,  in  presence 

P  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  40t.  Lucian.  de  Qymnam,  t  ii. 
p.  898.  0  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iii.  p.  366.  'Ludan.  tUd. 
•  Id.  ibid.  t.  ii.  p.  909.  *  Plat,  in  Lys.  t.  ii.  p.  209.  "  ArwUit. 
de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  450.     Piin.  Kb.  3*,  i.  ii.  p. 694. 
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of  bis  father  and  mother.  On  these  occasions  Apol- 
lodorus  performed  the  office  of  those  grammarians 
who,  under  the  name  of  critics/  teach  us  to  solve  the 
difficulties  that  occur  in  the  text  of  authors;  and 
Epicharis,  that  of  a  woman  of  taste,  who  is  able  to 
relish  and  point  out  their  beauties.  Lysis  one  day 
asking  by  what  criterion  we  should  judge  of  the 
merit  of  a  book ;  Aristotle,  who  was  present,  replied : 
"  When  the  author  has  said  every  thing  that  he  ought, 
only  what  he  ought,  and  this  in  the  manner  he 
ought."' 

His  parents  formed  him  to  that  dignified  polite- 
ness of  which  they  were  themselves  the  models.  The 
desire  of  pleasing,  facility  in* the  intercourse  of  life, 
equality  of  character,  attention  to  yield  precedence  to 
the  aged/  decency  of  deportment,  of  appearance, 
manners,  and  expressions,*  all  were  prescribed  him 
without  constraint,  and  all  acquired  and  observed 
without  an  effort. 

His  father  often  took  him  to  hunt  different  kind^ 
of  quadrupeds,  because  the  chase  is  the  image  of 
war/  sometimes  to  kill  or  catch  birds;  but  always 
on  uncultivated  grounds,  that  he  might  not  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman/ 

He  was  taken  early  to  the  theatre/  and  after- 
wards more  dian  once  distinguished  himself  in  the 

'  Axiochi  ap.  Flat.  t.  iii.  p.  S66.  Strab.  ap.  Eustath.  t.  i. 
p.  mh.  r  AriBtot.  de  Mor.  lib.  S.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  tS.  Id.  de  Rhd. 
lib.  3.  c.  1. 1.  iL  p.  683.  '  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  9.  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  118. 
^  Isocr.  ad.  Demon,  t.  i.  p.  94,  97,  Ac.  Aristot.  de  Rep.  t  ii. 
lib.  r.  e.  17.  p.  448.  *  Xen.  de  Venat.  p.  974  et  996.  *  Plat, 
de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t  u.  p.  8S4.        *  Theophr.  Charaet.  c.  9. 
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musical  and  dancing  choruses  at  the  solemn  festivals. 
He  was  eminent  likewise  at  those  public  games  in 
which  horse-races  are  introduced,  and  frequently  car- 
ried off  the  palm ;  but  he  was  never  seen,  like  some 
young  men,  standing  upright  on  horseback,  throwing 
arrows,  and  making  a  show  of  himself  by  tricks  of 
dexterity.* 

He  took  some  lessons  of  a  fencing-master,'  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  tactics  f  but  he  never 
frequented  those  ignorant  professors,  to  whose  lectures 
youth  repair  to  learn  to  command  armies.** 

These  different  exercises  were  principally  con- 
nected with  the  military  art.  But  if  it  was  his  duty 
to  defend  his  country,  it  was  thought  no  less  incum- 
bent on  him  to  contribute  to  its  information  and 
improvement.  Logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  history,  the 
laws,  and  politics,  successively  engaged  his  attention. 

Mercenary  masters  take  upon  them  to  teach  these 
various  branches  of  science,  and  require  a  hi^  pre- 
mium for  their  lessons.  The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  Aristippus.  An  Athenian  requesting  him  to 
complete  the  education  of  his  son,  Aristippus  de- 
manded a  thousand  drachmas.  "  But,"  replied  the 
father,  "  I  could  have  a  slave  for  that  sum."  "  You 
will  have  two,"  said  the  philosopher;  '*  your  son,  and 
the  slave  whom  you  had  placed  about  his  person."* 

Formerly  this  city  was  greatly  frequented  by  the 
sophists,  who  taught  the  Athenian  youth  to  declaim 

•  Plat,  in  Men.  t.  ii.  p.  93.  '  Id.  in  Lach.  t.  ii.  p.  189. 

»  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iii.  p.  365.         ••  Plat,  in  Euthyd.  t.  i.  p.307. 

*nut.  de  lib.  Educ.  t.  ii.  p.  4. 
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superficially  on  every  subject.  Though  their  number 
be  now  greatly  diminished,  some  of  them  are  still  to 
be  seen,  who,  surrounded  by  their  disciples,  make  the 
halls  of  the  gymnasium  re-echo  with  their  clamours 
and  disputations.  Lysis  seldom  attended  at  these 
contentions.  Lessons  were  given  him  by  teachers  of 
much  greater  abilities ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of 
receiving  the  instruction  of  men  of  the  first  order  for 
genius  and  learning.  Such  were  Plato,  Isocrates,  and 
Aristotle,  who  were  all  three  the  friends  of  Apollo- 
dorus. 

Logic  added  new  powers,  and  rhetoric  new  charms, 
to  his  reason.  But  care  was  taken  to  warn  him  that 
both  these  sciences,  though  intended  to  render  truth 
triumphant,  were  but  too  frequently  employed  to  give 
the  victory  to  falsehood.  As  an  orator  should  not  be 
too  negligent  of  external  acquirements,  he  was  placed 
for  some  time  under  the  eye  of  an  able  actor,  who 
gave  him  proper  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  his  voice  and  gestures.^ 

The  history  of  Greece  taught  him  the  claims  and 
errors  of  the  different  states  which  inhabit  it.  He 
attended  the  bar  until  the  time  should  come  when, 
after  the  example  of  Themistocles  and  other  great 
men,  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  personally 
defending  the  cause  of  innocence.* 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  education  is  to 
form  the  infant  heart.  In  the  course  of  it,"  the 
parents,  tutor,  servants,  and  masters,  weary  the  child 

'Plot,  in  Demosth.  t.  i.  p.  839.  >  Nep.  in  Them. c.  1. 
■  Plut.  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  3«5. 
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with  trite  maxims,  the  impression  of  which  they 
weaken  by  their  examples.  Menaces  and  blows^  too, 
injudiciously  employed,  often  give  him  a  distaste  for 
truths  which  he  should  have  been  induced  to  love. 

The  study  of  morality  never  cost  Lysis  a  tear. 
His  father  had  placed  about  him  persons  who  im- 
proved him  by  their  conduct^  and  not  by  importunate 
remonstrances.  When  a  child,  he  pointed  out  his 
faults  to  him  with .  mildness :  when  his  reason  was 
more  completely  formed,  he  let  him  see  that  diey 
were  contrary  to  his  interest. 

He  was  very  carefpl  in  his  choice  of  books  on  die 
subject  of  morality;  their  authors  in  general  dther 
wavering  in  their  principles,  or  having  only  false  ideas 
of  the  duties  of  mankind.  Isocrates  one  day  read  to 
)is  a  letter  which  he  had  formerly  addressed  to  Demo- 
nicus,*"  a  young  man  who  resided  at  the  court  of 
Cyprus.""  This  letter,  which  was  fraught  with  seose^ 
but  loaded  with  antitheses,  contained  rules  for  man- 
ners and  conduct^  arranged  in  the  form  of  maxims, 
relative  to  the  various  circumstances  of  life.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

'^  Act  towards  your  parents  as  you  would  that  your 
efaildreu  should  one  day  act  towards  you.""  In  your 
most  secret  actions  suppose  that  you  have  all  the 
world  for  witnesses.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that 
reprehensible  actions  can  remain  in  oblivion;  you 
may  perhaps  conceal  them  from  others,  but  never 
from  yourself.^     Employ  your  leisure  hours  in  lis- 

*  See  note  XXII I.  at  the  end  of  the  volunae.  *  Isocr.  ad. 
Demon,  t.  i.  p.  15.        •  ibid.  p.  S3.         ^  Ibid.  p.  S5. 
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tening  to  the  coniFersalion  of  the  wise."*  Deliberate 
slowly,  execute  promptly/  Comfort  distressed  vir- 
tue ;  liberality  well  applied  constitutes  the  treasure  of 
the  worthy  man.*  When  you  shall  be  invested  with 
some  important  office,  never  employ  bad  men ;  when 
you  quit  it,  let  it  be  with  glory  rather  than  with 
wealth."* 

This  work  was  written  with  that  profusion  of  or- 
nament and  elegance  which  we  discover  in  all  the 
productions  of  Isocrates.  Compliments  were  bestow- 
ed upon  the  author ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  Apol- 
lodorus  thus  addressed  his  son:  The  pleasure  you 
received  on  hearing  this  letter  read  did  not  escape  me, 
nor  am  I  surprised  at  it :  it  has  awakened  sentiments 
which  are  dear  to  your  heart,  and  we  are  always  happy 
to  meet  our  friends.  But  did  you  attend  to  the  pas- 
sage I  desired  him  to  repeat,  and  wliich  points  out  to 
Demonicus  the  conduct  he  should  observe  at  the  court 
of  Cyprus?  I  know  it  by  heart,  answered  Lysis. 
"  Conform  to  the  inclinations  of  the  prince.  By  ap- 
pearing to  approve  them,  you  will  acquire  additional 
influence  with  him,  and  more  respect  from  the  people. 
Obey  his  laws,  and  consider  his  example  as  the  iirst.*^ 
What  a  strange  lesson  in  the  mouth  of  a  republican ! 
resumed  ApoUodorus;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  advice  which  the  author  gives 
Demonicus  to  detest  flatterers?''  The  fact  is,  that 
Isocrates  has  but  borrowed  a  doctrine  on  morality, 


1  Idocr.  ad.  Deuioii.  t.  i.  p.  26.      '  Ibid.  p.  39.       *  IblJ.  p.  33. 
'Ibid.  p.  Sr.       "  Ibid.  p.  39.       '  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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and  speaks  rather  as  a  rhetorician  than  as  a  philosopher. 
Besides  is  it  by  such  vague  precepts  that  we  are  to 
enlighten  the  mind  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  Demonicus 
was  in  a  situation  to  understand  the  words,  wisdom, 
justice,  temperance,  honesty,  and  a  variety  of  others 
which  have  so  often  met  your  ear  in  this  production ; 
those  words  which  so  many  men  content  themselves 
with  retaining  and  distributing  as  it  may  serve  their 
purpose  ?^  Have  you  yourself  an  accurate  idea  of  their 
true  signification  ?  Are  you  aware  that  our  greatest 
danger  from  prejudices  and  vices  is  when  they  assume 
the  disguise  of  truths  and  virtues ;  and  that  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  obey  the  voice  even  of  a  faith- 
ful guide,  when  overpowered  by  that  of  a  multitude  of 
impostors  who  walk  by  his  side  and  imitate  his  lan- 
guage? 

Hitherto  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  fortify  you  in 
virtue  systematically.  I  have  contented  myself  with 
making  you  practise  it.  It  was  proper  to  dispose  your 
mind  for  the  reception  of  these  lessons,  as  we  prepare 
the  earth  before  we  scatter  the  seed  by  which  it  is  to 
be  enriched."  You  have  now  a  right  to  require  from 
me  an  account  of  my  motives  for  the  sacrifices  I  have 
sometimes  exacted  from  you,  that  you  may  enable 
yourself  to  justify  those  you  will  one  day  be  obliged  to 
make. 

A  few  days  after,  Aristotle  was  so  obliging  as  to 
bring  with  him  several  works  which  he  had  sketched 

'  Plat,  in  Phaedr.  t.  iii  p.  263.  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  10. 

c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  141. 
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out  or  finished,  mostly  on  the  science  of  morals,* 
commenting  on  them  as  he  read.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  his  principles. 

All  modes  of  life,  all  our  actions,  have  a  particular 
end  in  view ;  and  all  those  ends  tend  to  one  general 
object,  which  is  happiness.^  It  is  not  in  the  end  we 
propose,  but  in  the  choice  of  means,  that  we  deceive 
ourselves.""  How  often  do  honours,  riches,  power,  and 
beauty,  prove  more  fatal  than  useful  to  us  Y^  How  often 
has  experience  taught  us  that  disease  and  poverty  are 
not  in  themselves  injurious !  *  Thus,  from  the  er 
roneous  idea  we  form  of  good  and  evil,  as  much  as 
from  the  inconstaacy  of  our  will,'  we  almost  always 
act  without  precisely  knowing  what  it  is  we  ought  to 
desire,  or  what  we  ought  to  fecur.* 

To  distinguish  real  from  apparent  good*"  is  the 
object  of  morality,  which  unfortunately  does  not  pro- 
ceed like  the  sciences  limited  to  theory.  In  the  latter^ 
the  mind  without  difficulty  perceives  consequences 
resulting  from  principles.'  But  when  called  upon  to 
act,  it  ought  to  hesitate,  to  deliberate,  to  choose,  and, 
above  all,  to  guard  itself  against  illusions  arising  from 
external  considerations,  and  against  those  which  orij 
ginate  in  our  hearts.     If  we  wish  our  decisions  to  be 


•  Aristot  de  Mor.  lib.  10.  c.  lo:  t.  ii.  p.  3.  Id.  Magn.  Mor. 
p.  145.  Id.  Eudem.  p.  195.  ^  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  1  et  52. 
<  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  t.  ii.  p.  158.  ^  Id.  Eudem.  lib. 
7.  cap.  15.  p.  «90.     •    •  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c  9.  p.  36.  '  Id. 

Magn.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  p.  155.  'Id.  Eudem.  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 
p.  \97,  &c.  "  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  p.  S3.  *  Id.  Magn. 
Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  158. 
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wise  and  just,  let  us  consult  our  own  feelings,  and  ac- 
quire a  just  idea  of  our  passions,  virtues,  and  vices. 

The  soul,  that  principle  which,  among  other  facul* 
ties  enjoys  those  of  knowing,  conjecturing,  and  delibe- 
rating; of  feeling,  wishing,  and  fearing;*'  the  soul, 
indivisible  perhaps  in  itself,  is,  rdatively  to  its  varions 
operations,  divided  as  it  were  into  two  principal  parts; 
the  one  of  which  possesses  reason  and  the  intellectual 
virtues  the  other,  which  should  be  guided  by  the  for- 
mer, is  the  residence  of  the  moral  virtues/ 

The  former  is  the  seat  of  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
science,  which  apply  themselves  only  to  intellectual 
and  invariable  things :  of  prudence,  judgment,  and 
opinion,  the  objects  of  which  fall  under  the  observation 
of  the  senses,  and  are  perpetually  varying;  and  of 
sagacity,  memory,  and  other  qualities  which  I  omit.* 

Intelligence,  a  simple  perception  of  the  soul,* 
confines  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  essence  and 
eternal  principles  of  things;  Wisdom  meditates  not 
only  on  the  principles,  but  on  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  them ;  it  partakes  of  intelligence  that  sees, 
and  science  that  demonstrates.*"  Prudence  appreciates 
and  combines  the  good  and  evil,  deliberates  slowlyy 
and  determines  our  choice  in  the  manner  the  most  con- 
formable to  our  real  interests.*  When,  with  sufficient 
knowledge  to  decide,  it  has  not  power  enough  to  make 

^  Aristot.  de  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  t.  i.  p.  629.  i  Id.  de  Mor. 
lib.  1.  c.  13.  p.  16.  Id.  Magn.  Moral.  lib.H.  c.  5.  p.  151.  Ibid, 
c.  35.  p.  169.  Id.  Eudem.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  S04.  "  Id.  Magn. 
Moral  lib.  I.e.  5.  p.  151,  *  See  note  XXIV.  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  ■  Aristot.  Mag.  Moral,  c.  36.  p.  170.  *  Id.  de 
Mbr.  lib.  6.  c.  5.  p.  76  j  c.  8.  p.  79, 
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US  act,  it  is  no  more  than  a  sound  judgment.''  Lastly, 
opinion  envelopes  itself  in  doubts,"*  and  often  leads  us 
into  error. 

Of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  wisdom  is  the 
aiost  eminent,  and  prudence  the  most  useful.  As 
there  is  nothing  so  great  in  the  universe  as  the  uni- 
verse itself,  the  sages,  who  ascend  to  its  origin,  and 
study  the  incorruptible  essence  of  all  beings,  are  en- 
titled to  the  first  rank  in  our  esteem.  Such  were 
Anaxagoras  and  Thales.  They  have  transmitted  to 
us  admirable  and  sublime  ideas,  but  which  are  of  no 
importance  to  our  happiness;'  for  wisdom  has  only 
an  indirect  influence  on  morals.  That  consists  wholly 
in  theory,  prudence  entirely  in  practice.*  In  a  family 
we  frequently  see  tlie  master  confide  to  a  faithful 
steward  the  minute  particulars  of  dooiestic  govern- 
ment, that  he  may  apply  iiimself  to  more  important 
affairs;  thus  wisdom  absorbed  in  profound  meditei- 
tions,  relies  on  prudence  to  reflate  our  propensities, 
and  to  govern  that  part  of  the  soul  in  which,  as  I  have 
said,  the  moral  virtues  reside.*  • 

This  part  is  every  moment  agitated  by  love,  hatred, 
anger,  desire,  fear,  envy,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
passions,  the  seeds  of  which  we  bring  with  us  into  the 
world,  and  which  are  of  themselves  deserving  neither 
of  censure  nor  praise.*    Their  motions,  which  are 

'  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  6.  cap.  11.  p.  61.  ^  Id.  Mag^n.  Mor. 
lib.  I.e. 35.  p.  170.  'Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  6.  c.  ?.  p. 78;  cap.  IS. 
p.  89.  *  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Aristot. 

MagD.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  35.  p.  171  et  179.  'Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  8. 
C.4.  p.«l. 
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caused  by  the  attraction  of  pleasure  or  the  fear  of 
pain,  are  almost  always  irr^lar  and  fatal.  Now,  m 
the  same  manner  as  the  want  or  excess  of  exerdse 
destroys  the  power  of  the  body,  so  does  a  passionate 
emotion^  either  too  violent  or  too  weak,  lead  astray 
the  mind,  leaving  it  either  short  of,  or  urging  it  be- 
yond, the  mark  it  ought  to  have  in  view,  whilst  a  weD 
regulated  emotion  conducts  it  naturally  to  the  object" 
It  is  the  medium  therefore  between  two  vicious  aflec- 
tions  that  constitutes  a  virtuous  sentiment.*  Let  us 
give  an  example :  Cowardice  fears  every  thing,  and 
errs  by  deficiency ;  presumption  fears  nothing,  and  errs 
by  excess:  courage,  which  adopts  the  medium  be- 
tween the  two,  fears  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  fear. 
Thus  passions  of  the  same  nature  produce  in  us  three 
different  affections,  two  vicious,  and  the  other  virtu- 
ous/ Thus  do  the  moral  virtues  arise  from  the  very 
bosom  of  the  passions,  or  rather  they  are  no  other 
than  passions  restrained  within  due  limits. 

Aristotle  now  shewed  us  a  writing  in  three  columns, 
whei«  most  of  the  virtues  were  respectively  placed  be- 
tween their  two  extremes :  I  took  from  it  the  follow- 
ing extract  for  the  instruction  of  Lysis : 

£rcesi.  Mediium,  Drfect  in  the  other  extrmc. 

Audacity  or  Raghness      Courage  Cowardice 

Intemperance  Temf>erance  Inaensibility 

Prodigality  Liberality  Ararice 

Ostentation  Magnificence  Parsimony 

Magnanimity  Meanness 

Apathy  Mildness  Irritability 

'  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  S.  c.  2.  p.  19.  *  See  note  XXV.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.        »  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib. «.  c.  8.  p.  «5. 
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Exeeu, 

Medium. 

Defect  in  the  other  extreme 

Boasting 

Truth 

Dissimulation 

Baffooneiy 

Pleasantry 

Rusticity 

Flmltery 

FHendship 

Hatred 

Stupor 

Modesty 

Impudence. 

Envy 

Craft 

Prudence 

Stupidity. 

Here  we  find  liberality  placed  between  avarice 
and  prodigality,  and  friendship  between  aversion  or 
hatred,  and  complaisance  or  flattery/  As  prudence 
by  its  nature  is  a  property  of  the  rational,  and  by  its 
functions  of  the  irrational,  soul;  it  was  accompanied 
by  craft,  which  is  a  vice  of  the  heart,  and  stupidity, 
which  is  a  mental  defect.  Temperance  is  opposed  to 
intemperance,  which  is  its  excess:  insensibility  has 
been  chosen  for  the  other  extreme,  because,  said 
Aristotle,  men  never  err  by  deficiency  in  matters  of 
pleasure,  unless  they  are  insensible.  You  discover, 
added  he,  some  vacancies  in  this  table ;  it  is  because 
our  language  has  not  words  proper  to  express  all  the 
affections  of  our  souls :  thus,  for  example,  it  has  none 
to  characterize  the  virtue  opposite  to  envy,  though  it 
be  recognised  in  the  indignation  that  every  honest 
mind  experiences  at  the  success  of  the  wicked.*" 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  two  vices  corresponding  to 
a  virtue  may  be  more  or  less  remote  from  it  without 
ceasing  to  be  blameable.  A  man  maj'  be  more  or  less 
cowardly,  more  or  less  prodigal ;  there  is  but  one  only 

'  Aristot.  de  Mor.  Ub.  2.  c.  7.  p.  S4.  Id.  Eudem.  lib.  8.  c.  3. 
p.  ^06 ;  et  c.  7.  p.  285.  *  See  note  XXVI.  nt  the  end  of  the 
volume.  'Aristot.  de%or.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  p.  94.  *  Id.  Eudem. 
tb.  S.  c.  3.  p.  905 ;  et  c.  7.  p.  1286. 
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manner  in  which  be  can  be  perfectly  liberal  or  coura* 
geous';  accordingly  we  have  very  few  words  in  our 
language  to  signify  each  virtue,  but  a  conuderable 
number  for  every  vice.  Hence  the  Pythagoreans  say^ 
that  evil  partakes  of  the  nature  of  infinite,  and  good 
of  the  nature  of  finite.' 

But  what  shall  discover  this  good,  which  is  almost 
imperceptible  amid  the  evils  that  surround  it?  Pru- 
dence, which  I  shall  sometimes  call  right  reason, 
because,  uniting  the  light  of  experience  to  the  natural 
light  of  reason,  it  rectifies  the  one  by  the  otiier,^  The 
function  of  prudence  is  to  point  out  to  us  the  track  in 
which  we  are  to  walk,  and  to  restrain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible such  of  our  passions  as  might  induce  us  to  wan- 
der into  the  adjoining  paths ;""  for  it  is  her  duty  to 
signify  her  commands  to  them :  she  is  to  them  what 
an  architect  is  to  the  workmen  who  labour  under 
him/ 

Prudence  deliberates  on  all  occasions  on  the  ad- 
vantages we  should  pursue,  advantages  difficult  to  know, 
and  which  should  be  relative  not  only  to  ourselves, 
but  to  our  relations,  our  friends,  and  fellow-citizens/ 
Deliberation  should  be  followed  by  a  voluntary  choice, 
without  which  it  would  deserve  only  indulgence  or 
pity/  The  choice  is  free  whenever  we  are  not  con- 
strained to  act  against  our  judgment  by  external  forc^ 
or  hurried  away  by  an  excuseable  ignorance.'     Thus, 

^  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  9.  cap.  5.  p.  23.  Id.  Magn.  Moral.  liW.  1. 
c.  85.  p.  l6^.  .  ^  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  6.  c.  1.  9,  &c.  *  Id.  MugQ. 
Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  158.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  S5.  p.  17^.  *  Id.  dt 
Mor.  lib.  1 .  c.  5.  p.  8.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  d.  c.  1.  p.  %.         «  Id- 

ibid.  c.  I  et  3. 
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an  action,  the  object  of  >vhich  is  honourable,  should 
be  preceded  by  deliberation  and  by  choice,  to  render 
it,  properly  speaking,  an  act  of  virtue ;  and  this  act, 
by  frequent  repetition,  forms  in  our  minds  a  habit 
which  I  call  virtue.*" 

We  are  now  able  to  distinguish  what  Nature  has 
done  for  us,  and  what  sound  reason  has  added  to  her 
work.  Nature  neither  gives  nor  denies  us  any  virtue. 
She  grants  us  only  faculties,  leaving  the  use  of  them 
to  ourselves.*  While  she  has  sowed  in  our  hearts  the 
seeds  of  every  passion,  she  has  implanted  there  the 
principles  of  every  virtue.^  We  receive,  consequently, 
at  our  birth,  an  aptitude  more  or  less  approaching  to 
a  virtuous  disposition,  a  propensity  more  or  less 
strong  towards  what  is  good  and  just.* 

Hence  we  may  perceive  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween what  we  sometimes  denominate  natural  virtue, 
and  virtue  properly  so  called.™  The  former  is  that 
aptitude,  that  propensity  I  have  mentioned,  a  sort  of 
instinct  which,  unenlightened  as  yet  by  reason,  wavers 
between  good  and  evil.  The  latter  is  the  same  in- 
stinct, constantly  directed  towards  good  by  right  rea^ 
son,  and  always  acting  with  knowledge,  choice,  and 
perseverance." 

I  conclude  from  henee  that  virtue  is  a  habit 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  guided 

^  AviBtat.  deMor.  lib.  S.  c.  1.  p.  18  j  c.  4.  p.  91.  i  Id  ibid. 
^  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  p.  184.  >  Id.  de  Mon  lib.  6, 
c.  IS.  p.  84.  Id.  MagB.  Mor.  ibid.  "  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  I. 
6.35.  p.  171.  Id.  de  Mor.  p.  84.  ■  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  8.  c.  3. 
pv  21. 
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by  prudenee ;  or,  if  you  will,  it  is  a  natural  impuhe 
towards  good  actions,  transformed  by  prudence  into  a 
habit/ 

Several  consequences  arise  naturally  from  these 
ideas.  It  is  in  our  power  to  be  virtuous,  since  we 
all  possess  the  aptitude  to  become  so  f  but  it  does 
not  depend  on  any  of  us  to  be  the  most  virtuous  of 
men,  unless  that  individual  has  received  from  Nature 
the  dispositions  requisite  to  -such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.** 

Since  prudence  forms  in  us  the  habit  of  virtue,  all 
the  virtues  become  her  work  ;  whence  it  follows,  Aat 
in  a  mind  docile  to  her  dictates,  not  a  virtue  but  pre- 
sents and  places  itself  in  its  proper  rank,  and  not  erne 
will  be  foudd  in  opposition  to  another/  In  such  a 
mind  too,  we  must  discover  a  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween reason  and  the  passions,  since  the  former  com- 
mands, and  the  latter  always  obey/ 

But  how  can  we  assure  ourselves  of  this  harmony, 
or  flatter  ourselves  that  we  possess  such  virtue  r  First, 
by  a  secret  sentiment,*  and  next  by  the  pain  or  pleasure 
we  experience.  If  this  virtue  be  not  yet  matured,  the 
sacrifices  it  requires  will  afflict  us ;  if  complete,  those 
8€u:rifices  will  afford  us  the  purest  joy ;  for  virtue  has 
its  voluptuousness.'' 

It  is  impossible  for  children  to  be  virtuous ;  they 

*  Arittot.  de  Mor.  c.  6.  p.  93.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  i.  c  36.  p. 
If  1.  '  Id.  de  Mot.  lib.  3.  c.  7-  p.  33.  Id.  MagQ.  Mor.  lib. 
1.  c.  0.  p.  169.  ^  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  p.  155.  '  Id. 
de  Mor.  lib.  6.  c.  13.  p.  84.  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  S.  c.  3.  p.  174 
'  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  9.  c.  7.  p.  184.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  S.  e.  IOl 

p.  18$.        '  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  9.  c.  t.  p.  19  -,  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  137. 
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are  alike  unable  to  distinguish  or  to  prefer  thcur  real 
good.  Yet,  as  it  is  essential  to  cherish  in  them  tba 
natural  propensity  they  have  to  virtue,  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  virtuous  actions.' 

Prudence  always  conducting  itself  by  wise  and 
good  motives,  |and  each  virtue  requiring  pers^erance, 
many  actions,  which  seem  worthy  of  commendation, 
lose  all  their  value  when  we  investigate  the  principle 
that  produced  them/  Some  expose  themselves  to 
great  dangers  from  the  hope  of  great  advantage; 
others  dirough  fear  of  censure.  These  men  are  not 
courag^us.  Take  ambition  from  the  former,  and 
shame  from  the  latter,  they  pos^bly  will  prove  arrant 
cowards.' 

The  man  who  is  hurried  away  by  revenge  is  not 
to  be  called  courageous ;  he  is  a  wild  boar  rushing  on 
the  spear  that  has  wounded  him.  Nor  is  diis  appel- 
lation to  be  bestowed  on  those  ^ho  are  agitated  by 
unruly  passions,  and  whose  courage  takes  fire  and 
extinguishes  with  them.  Who  then  is  the  courageous 
man  ?  He  who,  influenced  by  good  and  wise  motives, 
and  guided  by  sound  reason,  knows  the  danger,  fears 
it,  yet  bravely  hastens  to  meet  it/ 

Aristotle  applied  the  same  principles  to  justice, 
temperance,  and  the  other  virtues.  He  went  through 
them  all  in  detail,  and  followed  them  in  their  subdi- 
visions, fixing  their  extent  and  boundaries;  for  he 
showed  us  in  what  manner,  under  what  circumstances, 

'  Ariitot.  de  Mot.  Ub.  9.  e.  1.  p.  18.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  9.  c.  3. 
'  Id.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  1.  c.  91.  p.  100.  •  Id.  de  Mor.lib. 
S.  e.  11.  p.  38.    Id.  Eudem.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  990. 
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and  on  what  objects  it  was  the  province  of  each  of 
them  to  act,  or  to  suspend  their  operations.  As  he 
proceeded^  he  gave  us  his  opinion  on  a  multitude  of 
questions,  concerning  which  philosophers  are  divided, 
respecting  the  nature  of  our  duties.  These  particu- 
lars, which  are  often  but  hinted  at  in  his  works,  and 
which  I  cannot  here  unfold,  brought  him  back  to  the 
motives  that  should  attach  us  inviolably  to  virtue. 

Let  us  consider  virtue,  said  he  one  day,  in  its  re- 
lations to  ourselves  and  others.  The  virtuous  man 
finds  his  enjoyment  in  dwelling  and  living  with  him- 
self. '  You  will  find  in  his  soul  neither  the  remone 
nor  tumults  which  agitate  the  vicious.  He  is  happy  in 
the  recollection  of  the  good  he  has  done,  and  in  Ae 
prospect  of  that*  he  may  yet  have  it  in -his  power  to  do.* 
He  enjoys  his  own  esteem,  by  obtaining  the  esteem 
of  others;  he  seems  to  act  only  for  them  ;  be  will 
even  resign  to  them  the  most  splendid  employments, 
if  he  be  persuaded  that  they  can  discharge  the  duties 
of  them  better  than  himself.*  His  whole  life  is  spent 
in  useful  activity,"^  and  all  his  actions  originate  in  some 
particular  virtue:  he  therefore  possesses  happiness, 
which  consists  only  in  a  series  of  virtuous  actions.* 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  happiness  arising 
fnom  an  active  life,  dedicated  to  the  duties  of  society. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  happiness  of  a  superior 
order,  exclusively  reserved  for  the  small  number  of 

^  Aristot  de  Mor.  lib.  9.  c.  4.  p.  190.  «  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib. 
9.  e.  IS.  p.  IW.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  187.  *  id.  d<  Mor.  lib. 
1.  c.  6.  p.  9.  lib.  10.  c.  (.  et  r.  Id.  Magn.  Moral  lib.  I.  e.  4.  p. 
150. 
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mgBR  who,  hr  frcmi  the  tumult  of  affairs,  resign  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  contemplation.  As  they  have  di- 
vested themselves  of  every  thing  mortal  in  our  nature, 
and  only  hear,  as  it  were,  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
passkms,  all  is  peace  and  silence  in  their  souls,  ex- 
cept in  that  part  which  possesses  the  prerogative  of 
command,  a  divine  portion,  whether  we  call  it  intelli- 
gence or  by  any  other  name,^  perpetually  employed 
in  aieditating  on  the  divine  nature  and  on  the  essaoice 
cf  beings.'  They  who  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  this 
intelligence  are  more  especially  favoured  by  the  Dei- 
ty ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  all  nature  leads  us  to  believe, 
that  he  bestows  some  attention  on  human  affairs,  with 
what  a  favourable  eye  must  he  regard  those  who,  af- 
ter bb  example,  place  all  their  happiness  in  a  contem- 
plation of  eternal  truths  ?^ 

In  the  ccmversations  held  in  presence  of  Lysb, 
loocrates  pleased  bis  ear,  Aristotle  enlightened  hia 
mind,  and  Plato  inflamed  his  soul.  The  latter  some- 
times explained  to  him  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  or 
laid  before  him  the  plan  of  his  own  ideal  republic ;  at 
others  he  made  him  sensible  that  no  reid  elevation,  no 
perfect  independence,  can  exist  but  in  a  virtuous  mind. 
More  frequently  still  he  demonstrated  to  him,  at 
length,  that  happiness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  sovereign  good,  which  is  no  other  than  God/ 
Thus^  while  other  philosophers  held  out  no  recom- 

'  Id.  de  Mor.  Ub.  10.  e.  7.  p.  138.  '  Id.  Eudem.  lib.  7.  c. 
15.  p.  Wl.  Id.  Msffii.  Mor.  lib.  I.  c.  35.  p.  170.  ^  Aristot. 
dc  Mor.  lib.  10.  c.  8.  p.  139 ;  c.  9.  p.  140.  i  Plat  de  Rep. 

lib.  6.  p.  506,  fce.     Bmek.  Hi^or.  Critic.    Philos.  t.  i.  p.  791. 
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pense  for  virtue  but  the  public  esteem  and  the  tran- 
sient happiness  of  this  life,  Plato  presented  him  with 
a  nobler  support. 

Virtue,  said  he,  proceeds  fipom  God  ;^  yon  can 
acquire  it  only  by  knowing  yourself,  by  obtaining  wis- 
dom, and  preferring  yourself  to  what  only  appertains 
to  you.  Follow  me  in  my  reasoning.  Lysis.  Your 
person,  your  beauty,  your  riches,  are  yours,  but  do 
not  constitute  you.  Man  consists  wholly  in  his  soul.^ 
To  learn  what  he  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  do,  he 
must  consider  himself  in  his  intellectual  powos,  in 
tbat  part  of  the  soul  in  which  sparkles  a  ray  of  the 
divine  wisdom,"  a  pure  light,  which  will  insensibly 
conduct  his  view  to  the  source  from  whence  it  ema- 
nates. When  he  has  fixed  his  eyes  on  this,  and  shall 
have  contemplated  that  eternal  standard  of  all  perfec- 
tions, he  ^-ill  feel  that  it  is  his  most  important  interest 
to  imitate  them  in  his  own  conduct,  and  to  assimilste 
himself  to  the  Divinity,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  so  faint  a  copy  to  approach  so  sublime  a  moral 
God  is  the  measure  of  every  thing  f  there  is  nothing 
good  or  estimable  in  the  world  but  what  has  some 
conformity  with  him.  He  is  sovereignly  wise,  holy, 
and  just;  and  the  only  means  of  resembling  and 
pleasing  him  is  by  filling  our  minds  with  wisdom, 
justice,  and  holiness.* 

Called  to  this  high  destiny,  place  yourself  in  the 
situation  of  those,  who,  as  the  sages  say,  by  their  vir- 

^  Plat,  in  Men.  t.  ii.  p.  99  et  100.  >  Id.  in  Alcib.  1. 1.  ii.  p. 
130  et  131.  -  Id.  ibid.  p.  133.  *  Id.  de  Img.  lib.  4.  t  ii.  p. 
716.        *  id.  in  Thet.  t.  i.  p.  If 6.      Id.  de  Leg.  ibid. 
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tues  unite  the  heavens  with  the  earth,  the  gods  with 
men.'  Let  your  life  afford  the  happiest  of  conditions 
to  yourself,  and  the  sublimest  spectacle  to  others, 
that  of  a  soul  in  which  all  the  virtues  are  in  perfect 
harmony.'' 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  these  truths,  bound  together,  if  I  may 
venture  the  expression,  by  reasons  of  iron  and  of 
adamant ;'  but  I  must  remind  you,  before  I  conclude, 
that  vice,  besides  that  it  degrades  the  soul,  is  sooner 
or  late,  consigned  to  Ihe  punishment  it  merits. 

God,  as  it  has  been  said  before  our  time,  passes 
through  the  whole  universe,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  be- 
ings.*' Justice  attends  his  steps,  ready  to  punish  of- 
fences committed  against  the  divine  law.  The  hum- 
ble and  modest  man  finds  his  happiness  in  observing 
this  law  ;  the  vain  man  disregards  it,  and  God  aban- 
dons him  to  his  passions.  For  a  time  he  retains  his 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  but  vengeance 
quickly  overtakes  him :  and  should  she  spare  him  in 
this  world,  she  pursues  him  with  redoubled  fury  in  the 
next*  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  obtaining  honours,  and 
the  applauses  of  men,  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
distinguish  ourselves,  but  by  labouring  for  the  appro- 
bation of  that  dread  tribunal  which  shall  judge  us  af- 
ter death  with  iniexible  justice.* 

'  Plat,  in  Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  509.  ^  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  S.  t.  ii.  p. 
403.  '  Id.  in  Gorg.  p.  509.  *  Ses  aote  XXVII.  at  the  en< 
of  the  volume.  *  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  716.  *  Id.  in 
Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  5S6. 
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Lysis  was  now  seventeen;  his  soul  was  full  of 
passion,  and  his  imagiimtion  lively  and  brilfiant :  he 
expressed  himself  with  equal  faciii^  and  grace.  His 
friends  never  ceased  to  extol  these  advantages,  and 
were  continually  reminding  him  of  the  constraint  un* 
der  which  he  hith^to  had  lived  both  by  their  rail- 
lery and  their  example.  Pbilotinms  said  to  him  one 
day:  Children  and  young  people  were  much  more 
strictly  educated  formerly  than  at  present.  They 
wore  nothing  but  sli^t  clodiing  to  guard  them  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  satisfied  the 
cravings  of  hunger  with  the  most  ordinary  sort  of  food. 
When  in  the  streets  with  their  masters  and  rek^ns, 
they  appeared  with  downK:ast  eyes,  and  a  modes! 
carriage.  They  dared  not  utter  a  word  in  presence  of 
aged  persons ;  and  were  kept  in  such  rigorous  sul^* 
tion  to  decency,  that,  when  seated,  they  would  have 
blushed  to  advance  one  knee  before  the  other.*  And 
what  was  the  result  of  diese  clownbh  manners  ?  de- 
manded Lysis.  These  unpolished  men,  answered 
Philotimus,  defeated  the  Persians,  and  saved  Greece. 
We  should  defeat  them  still.  I  doubt  that  much, 
when  at  the  festivals  of  Minerva  I  see  our  yonth 
scarcely  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  buckler,  and 
performing  our  warlike  dances  with  so  much  d^mce 
and  effeminacy.' 

Philotimus  next  asked  him  what  he  thoc^ht  of  a 
young  man,  who,  both  in  his  language  and  dress, 
deviated  from  all  the  rules  of  respect  due  to  society. 

"  Aristoph  in  Nub.  v.  960,  &e.  '  Id  ibid. 
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All  his  companions  applaud  him,  said  Lysis.  And 
all  men  of  sense  condemn  him^  replied  Philotimus.  But 
by  these  sensible  persons,  said  Lysis,  do  you  mean 
those  old  men  who  are  acquainted  with  nothing  but 
their  ancient  customs,  and  who,  destitute  of  all  indul- 
gence for  our  foibles,  expect  us  to  be  born  eighty 
years  old?^  They  have  one  way  of  thinking,  and 
their  grand-children  another.  Who  is  to  decide? 
Yourself,  answered  Philotimus,  Without  recurring 
to  our  principles  relative  to  the  respect  and  affection 
we  owe  to  the  authors  of  our  being,  I  shall  suppose 
that  you  are  obliged  to  travel  in  remote  countries : 
will  you  choose  a  road  without  knowing  whether  it  be 
passable,  whether  it  lies  through  immense  deserts  and 
barbarous  nations,  and  whether  it  be  not  in  certain 
places  infested  by  robbers? — It  would  be  certainly 
imprudent  to  expose  oneself  to  such  dangers.  I  wouki 
take  a  guide. — Lysis,  observe  that  old  men  have 
reached  the  goal  of  the  career  you  are  about  to  run, 
a  career  at  once  highly  difficult  and  dangerous.*  I 
understand  you,  said  Lysis,  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
error. 

In  the  mean  time  the  success  of  the  public  orators 
excited  his  ambition*  Having  accidentally  heani 
some  sophist  making  long  harangues  on  politics  at 
the  Lyceeum,  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  instruct 
the  Athenians.  He  warmly  condemned  the  existing 
administration ;  and,  like  most  of  the  youth  of  his 
own  age,  impatiently  waited  for  the  moment  when  he 

'  Menand.  ap.  Terent.  in  Heauton.  act  2.  seen.  1.       i  Plat,  de 
Rep.  lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.3^. 
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should  be  allowed  to  mount  the  rostram.  His  fetber 
dispelled  this  illusion  in  the  same  manner  l]tiit 
Socrates  convinced  a  younger  brother  of  Plato  of  his 
incapacity  to  govern  the  state. 

My  son,  said  he  to  him»*  I  understand  that  you 
are  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  attain  the  principal 
direction  of  the  government.  I  was,  indeed,  liiinking 
of  it,  answered  Lysis,  with  emotion. — It  is  a  noble 
project.  If  it  succeeds,  you  will  have  it  in  your 
power  to  be  useful  to  your  relations,  to  your  friends, 
and  to  your  country ;  your  fame  will  be  spread,  not 
only  among  the  Athenians,  but  throughout  Greece, 
and  possibly,  like  that  of  Themistocles,  among  the 
barbarous  nations. 

At  these  words  the  young  man  felt  his  heart  palpi- 
tate with  joy.  To  obtain  this  glory,  resumed  Apol- 
lodorus,  is  it  not  necessary  to  render  important  ser- 
vices to  the  republic  ? — Doubtless. — What  is  the  first 
benefit,  then,  that  Athens  will  receive  from  you? 
Lysis  was  silent,  in  order  to  prepare  his  answer.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  ApoUodorus  continued : — ^If  the 
matter  in  question  were  to  raise  the  family  of  your 
fi*iend,  you  would  first  think  of  enriching  it ;  in  like 
manner  you  will  strive  to  augment  the  revenues  of 
the  state. — Such  is  my  idea. — ^Tell  me,  then,  what  is 
their  present  amount,  whence  they  proceed,  which  are 
the  particular  branches  that  you  deem  capable  of 
augmentation,  and  which  those  that  have  been  totally 
neglected  ?    You  have  reflected,  no  doubt,  on  all  this  ? 

*Xea.Mem.lib.l.  p.77S. 
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—No,  father,  I  have  never  even  thou^t  of  it — You 
know,  at  least,  the  application  that  is  made  of  the 
public  treasure ;  and  it  is  certainly  your  intention  to 
retrench  all  superfluous  expenses. — I  must  own  tibat 
I  have  paid  no  more  attention  to  this  article  than  to 
the  former. — Well,  then,  since  we  know  nothing  either 
of  the  receipt  or  the  expenditure,  let  us  lay  aside,  for 
the  present,  our  project  of  procuring  new  resources  for 
the  republic.-*-But  it  is  possible,  fatiier,  to  obtain 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy. — I  admit  it ;  but 
that  depends  on  the  advantages  you  shall  gain  over 
him ;  and  to  obtain  them,  must  you  not,  before  you 
determine  on  war,  compare  the  forces  you  propose  to 
employ  with  those  he  will  oppose  to  them  ? — ^You  are 
right. — Tell  me,  then,  what  is  the  state  of  our  army 
and  navy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  troops  and  ships  of 
the  enemy. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  an 
account  of  this  immediately. — You  have  it  perhaps  in 
writing ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it — No,  I  have  it 
not. 

I  can  suppose,  resumed  ApoUodorus,  that  you 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  apply  yourself  to  such  cal- 
culations ;  but  the  fortresses  that  defend  our  frontiers 
have  undoubtedly  fixed  your  attention.  You  know 
how  many  soldiers  we  maintain  in  all  these  different 
posts ;  you  know  likewise  that  certain  places  are  not 
sufficiently  secure;  tiiat  others  stand  in  no  need  of  being 
fortified;  and  you  will  declare  in  the  general  assembly 
that  such  a  garrison  should  be  reinforced,  and  another 
removed. — For  my  part,  I  shall  say  that  they  ought 
all  to  be  removed ;  for  they  discharge  their  duty  very 
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iodiffereDtly.  And  how  are  you  so  sure  that  our 
defiles  are  ill-guarded? — Have  you  been  upon  the 
spot? — ^No,  but  so  I  coiyecture. — We  must  re-con* 
skier  this  matter  then,  when^  instead  of  conjecturesj 
we  shall  have  acquired  certain  knowledge. 

I  know  that  you  have  never  seen  the  silver  mines 
bdonging  to  the  republic,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  you  dhould  teU  me  why  they  produce  less  now 
than  formerly. — No,  I  never  descended  into  them. 
The  place  in  fact  is  unwholesome,  and  this  exiruse 
will  justify  you,  should  the  Athenians  ever  take  this 
subject  into  consideration.     But  what  I  shaU  ask  yoki 
now,  at  least,  cannot  have  escaped  you.     How  many 
measures  of  corn  does  Attica  produce  ? — How  many 
are  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants? — 
You  will  readily  grant  that  this  is  necessary  to  be 
known  by  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  £amine* — ^There  would  be  no 
end,  were  we  to  enter  into  these  particulars. — ^What! 
must  not  the  master  of  a  house  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  seek  resources  to 
supply  them  ?     But  if  you  are  terrified  with  all  these 
minutiae,  instead  of  taking  upon  you  the   superin- 
tendence of  ten  thousand  families  which  inhabit  this 
city,  you  should  first  try  your  strength,  and  establish 
order  in  the  bouse  of  your  uncle,  whose  affairs  are  in 
a  very  disordered  state. — I  should  soon  be  able  to 
arrange  them,  would  he  but  follow  my  advice. — And 
do  you  readily  imagine  that  all  the  Athenians,  your 
uncle  among  the  number,  will  more  easily  be  per- 
suaded?   Tremble,  my  son,  lest  a  vain  Ipve  oi  gkxj 
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should  odly  lead  you  to  disgrace.  Do  you  not  feel 
how  imprudent  and  dangerous  it  would  be  to  under 
take  the  management  of  such  weighty  interests  with- 
out  understanding  them  ?  Numberless  examines  will 
teach  youy  that  in  the  most  important  offices,  admira* 
tion  and  esteem  are  indeed  the  reward  of  knowledge 
and  of  wisdom ;  but  censure  and  contempt  the  coose* 
queoce  of  ignorance  and  presumption. 

Lysis  was  astonished  at  the  extensive  information 
necessary  to  a  statesman,''  but  he  was  not  discourage* 
Aristotle  had  taught  him  the  nature  of  the  various 
forms  of  government  invented  by  legislators  f  Apol- 
lodonis  instructed  him  in  the  nature  of  the  govern* 
ment,  the  strength,  and  commerce,  as  well  of  Ins  own 
country  as  of  other  nations.  It  was  determined  that, 
after  his  education  was  completed,  he  should  travel 
into  all  those  countries  whieh  had  any  material  con- 
nexions  with  the  Athenians."^ 

At  this  time  I  arrived  from  Persia,  and  found 
him  in  his  eighteenth  year.'  It  is  at  this  age  that  the 
Athenian  children  enter  into  the  class  of  the  Ephebi, 
and  are  enrolled  in  the  militia :  but  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  they  are  not  to  serve  out  of  Attica*' 
The  country,  which  henceforth  considers  them  as  her 
defenders,  requires  them  to  engage,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  her  commands.  In  the 
little  temple  of  Agraulos  was  it  that  he  solemnly  pro* 

^  Aristot.  de  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  21.  *  Id.  de  Rep. 
t.  u-  p.  296.  *  Id.  de  Rbct.  lib.  1.  c,  4.  t.  ii.  p.  5«.  •  Corsin. 
VdJU,  AU.  DiMcrt.  II.  t.  ii.  p.  139.  '  .£6chio.  de  Fti^B,  Leg. 
p.  492.    PoU.  Hb.  8.  c.  9.  §  lo5.     Ulpian.  ad  Olyath.  3.  p.  43. 
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mised  among  other  things,  in  presenoe  of  the  altars, 
never  to  dishonour  the  arms  of  the  republic,  or  to 
quit  his  post ;  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  hb  country,  and 
to  leave  it  more  flourishing  than  he  had  found  it' 

During  that  whole  year  he  never  went  out  of 
Athens ;  he  watched  over  the  safety  of  the  city,  assi* 
duously  mounted  guard,  and  inured  himself  to  military 
discipline.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  following  year,*" 
on  his  repairing  to  the  theatre  where  the  general 
assembly  was  held,  the  people  bestowed  commenda- 
tions on  his  conduct,  and  returned  him  his  lance  and 
shield.  Lysis  immediately  departed,  and  was  succes- 
sively employed  in  the  fortresses  situated  on  die  fron- 
tiers of  Attica. 

Returning  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  another 
essential  formality  to  undergo.  I  have  already  said, 
that  he  was  enrolled  in  his  infancy,  and  in  presence 
of  his  family,  in  the  register  of  the  curia  of  which  his 
father  was  a  member.  This  act  testified  the  le^ti- 
macy  of  his  birth.  Another  was  now  requisite  to  pot 
him  in  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  is  well  known,  are 
distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions  or  dis- 
tricts, which  form  ten  tribes.  At  the  head  of  each 
district  is  a  demarch,  a  magistrate  whose  office  it  is 
to  convene  its  members,  and  to  keep  the  raster 
which  contains  their  names."    The  family  of  Apollo- 

'  Lycurg.  adven.  Leocr.  part  ii.  p.  157.  Ulp.  in  ]>einosUi. 
de  Fals.  Leg.  p.S91.  Plat,  in  Alcib.  p.  198.  Philostr.  ViU 
Apoll.  lib.  4.  c.  91.  p.  160.  *■  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  UefifK, 
i  Harpocr.  in  Aii)fJM(X' 
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dorus  J^longed  to  the  district  of  Cephissia,  which 
appertains  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis.*"  In  this  town  v9e 
found  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  the  right  of 
voting  in  its  assemblies.  Apollodorus  presented  his 
son  to  them,  together  with  the  act  by  which  he  had 
akeady  been  admitted  into  his  curia.^  After  the  suf- 
frages were  taken,  the  name  of  Lysis  was  entered  in 
the  register ."^  But  as  this  is  here  She  only  record 
which  can  ascertain  the  age  of  a  citizen,  to  the  name 
of  Lysis,  son  of  Apollodorus/  was  added  that  of  the 
first  archon,  not  only  of  the  current  year,  but  of  the 
preceding  one.'  From  this  moment  Lysis  possessed 
the  privilege  of  attending  at  the  public  assemblies,  of 
aspiring  to  the  offices  of  magistracy,  and  of  disposing  of 
his  fortune  as  he  pleased,  should  he  happen  to  lose 
his  father.'' 

On  our  return  to  Athens,  we  repaired  a  second 
time  to  the  little  temple  of  Agraulos,  where  Lysis, 
clad  in  armour,  repeated  the  oath  he  had  taken  there 
two  years  before.' 

I  shall  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  education 
of  the  girls.  According  to  their  different  conditions 
in  life,  they  are  taught  to  read,  write,  sew,  spin,  pre- 
pare the  wool  for  clothing,  and  to  superintend  domes- 
tic concerns.''  Such  as  arc  of  the  first  families  of  the 
republic  are  brought  up  with  more  refinement.     As 

*  Isadua,  ap.  Harpocr.  in  Kijpi;^.  *  Demosth.  in  Leoch. 
p.  1048.  ■  Id.  ibid.  p.  104T.  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  ■  Aristot. 
ap.  Harpocr.  in  Itfar.  •  Suid.  in  Ae^lo^^,  *  Poll.  lib.  8. 
c.  9.  §  106.  Stob.  Serm.  41.  p.  «43.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  155. 
«  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  5.  p.  836  et  840. 

VOL.  II.  H  H 
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they  appear  from  the  age  of  ten,  and  sometimes  from 
that  of  seven/  at  the  religious  ceremooiea,  some 
carrying  the  sacred  baskets  on  their  heads,  others 
singing  hymns  or  performing  dances,  different  mastos 
previously  instruct  them  to  modulate  their  voices,  and 
regulate  their  steps.  In  general,  mothers  exhort  their 
daughters  to  conduct  themselves  with  prudence  ;*  but 
they  pay  much  more  attention  to  inculcate  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  themselves  upright,  of  sinking  their 
shoulders,  of  com|NPessii^  their  bosoms  with  a  broad 
riband,  of  being  extremely  abstemious,  and  of  pie- 
venting,  by  every  possible  means,  a  plumpness  which 
might  prove  injurious  to  deganoe  of  shape  and  graee- 
fill  motion/ 

'  Aristoph.  in  Lytist.  v.  0451.      *  Xen.  Mem.  p.  837.      '  Ife- 
nand.  ap.  Terent.  Eanuch.  act  8.  seen.  S.  v.  SI. 
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Note  i. — Chap.  i. — Paoe  5. 

0/»  the  Prwikgts  mutuallif  granted  to  each  other  by  Leucon  and 
the  Atheniant, 

That  these  privileges  might  be  known  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  commerce^  they  were  engraved  on  three  columns,  the  first  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  Pirseus ;  the  second  at  the  Bosphorus 
of  Thrace;  and  the  third  at  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  *,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  trading  vessels,  (a) 

NoTB  II. — Chap.  hi. — ^Page  55. 

On  Sappho. 

The  part  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  which  mentions  Sappho 
is  almost  entirely  obliterated  on  the  marble;  (b)  but  we  read 
very  distinctly  that  she  fled,  and  embarked  for  Sicily.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  to  follow  Phaon,  as  it  is  pretended,  that  she 
went  to  that  island.  It  is  probable  that  Alcaeus  engaged  her  in 
the  cODspiraoy  against  Pittacus,  and  that  she  was  banished  from 
Mitylene,  at  the  same  time  with  him  and  his  partizans. 

(a)  Demosth.  adv.  Leptin.  p.  546.        (b)  Marmor.  Oxod.  epoch  37. 
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NoTB.  III. '  -Same  Chap. — Fagx  S6. 

On  the  Ode  of  Sappho. 

Heureux  oelui  qui  pr^  de  toi  soapire^ 
Qui  sur  lui  seui  attire  ces  beaux  yeua, 
Ces  doux  accens  et  ce  tendre  tourire ! 

II  est  ^al  aux  dieox. 
De  veine  en  \-eine  une  subtile  fULme 
Court  dans  mon  sein  sitftt  que  je  te  Tois ; 
£t  dans  le  trouble  oti  s'^re  mon  &me 

Je  deroeure  sans  volx. 
Je  o'entends  plus ;  un  voile  est  sur  ma  vue : 
Je  rdre,  et  tombe  en  de  douces  langueurs; 
Et  sans  haleine,  interdite,  ^perdue^ 

Je  tremble,  je  me  meurs. 

On  reading  this  free  translation^  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  friendship  of  therAbb^  Delille,  it  will  easily  be  perceiyed 
that  he  has  thought  proper  to  arail  himself  of  that  of  Boileau, 
and  that  his  sole  object  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  species  of 
measure  invented,  or  at  least  fivquently  employed  by  Sappho. 
In  the  greater  part  of  her  works,  each  strophe  was  composed  of 
hendecasyllabic  verses ;  that  is,  verses  of  eleven  syllables,  and 
closed  by  a  verse  of  five  syllables. 

NoTK  lY. — Chap.  v. — Page  TO. 

On  Epaminondas. 

Clearchus  of  Soios^  cited  by  Atheneus^  (c)  relates  a  fact 
capable  of  rendering  the  purity  of  the  morals  of  Epaminoodas 
suspected ;  but  this  fact,  which  is  only  obscurely  hinted,  would 
contradict  the  united  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  reconciled  with  the  rigid  principles  from  which  this 
great  man  never  deviated,  even  in  the  most  critical  circum- 
stances. 

NoTi  V. — Chap  ix. — Page  141. 
On  the  Time  of  celebrating  the  greater  Festivals  of  Bacchus. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  greater  Dionysia,  or  Dionysia  of  the 

(c)  Atbeo.  lib.  13.  c  6.  p.  590. 
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city,  began  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion.  (d)  In  the 
second  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  the  year  in  question,  the 
12th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion  fell  on  the  8th  of  April  of  the 
Julian  proleptic  year  362. 

Note  vi. — Chap.  xii. — Pao«  173. 
On  the  Plan  of  Athens. 

I  THOUGHT  it  not  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
sketch  of  a  plan  of  Athens,  relatively  to  the  time  in  which  I 
suppose  Anacharsis  to  have  travelled.  It  is  extremely  imper- 
fect, and  I  am  very  far  from  being  able  to  warrant  its  exact- 
ness. 

After  comparing  what  ancient  authors  have  said  respecting 
the  topography  of  this  city,  with  what  modern  travellers  have 
imagined  they  discovered  in  its  ruins,  I  have  only  attempted  to 
ascertain,  as  accurately  as  I  was  able,  the  position  of  some  re- 
markable places  and  edifices.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  first 
necessary  to  determine  in  what  quarter  the  forum,  called  the 
agora,  that  is  to  say,  market,  by  the  Greeks,  was  situated. 

In  all  the  Grecian  cities  there  was  a  principal  plaoe,  or 
square,  decorated  with  statues,  altars,  temples,  and  other  pt^lic 
edifices,  surrounded  by  shops,  and  filled  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  with  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people. 
The  inhabitants  resorted  thither  every  day.  The  twenty  thou- 
sand citizens  of  Athens,  says  Demosthenes,  (e)  never  cease  to 
frequent  the  forum,  occupied  either  with  their  own  affairs,  or 
with  those  of  the  state. 

Among  ancient  authors,  I  have  preferred  the  testimonies  of 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  ^schines,  who  lived  at 
the  time  I  have  chosen.  Should  Pausanias  (/)  appear  in  some 
degree  to  differ  from  them,  I  apprize  the  reader  that  it  is  the 
foram,  as  it  existed  in  their  time,  and  not  that  he  speaks  of, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  The  same  answer 
1  should  make  to  those  who  might  oppose  passages  to  me,  rela- 
tive to  periods  too  remote  from  the  time  of  which  I  speak. 

(a)  Dodwel.  de  C^j^cl.  p.  298.  Id.  Aon.  Tbuc^d.  p.  165.  Coran. .  Fast. 
Attic,  t.  ii.  p.  %tC  et  S85.  (e)  Demosth.  in  Aristog.  p.  836.  (/)  Pausan. 
Ul).  1. 
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The  Fokum,  or  Aoora. — ^The  position  of  this  place  is  deter' 
mined  by  the  subsequent  passages.  iSschines  says,  {g)  "  I  mar 
gine  yourself  in  the  Foecile  (a  celebrated  portico),  for  in  the 
forum  are  the  monuments  of  your  great  achievements.*'  Luciaa 
introduces  several  philosophers  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  {h)  and 
makes  Plato  say,  *'  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  house  of  that 
woman  (Philosophy).  On  her  return  from  the  academy,  she 
will  come,  according  to  custom,  to  the  Ceramicus,  in  order  to 
walk  in  the  Pajcile." — At  the  taking  of  Athens,  by  Sylla,"  says 
Plutarch,  (t)  "  the  blood  spilt  in  the  forum  deluged  the  Cera- 
micus, which  is  within  the  gate  Dipylon  -,  and  many  persoat 
affirm  that  it  flowed  out  of  the  gate,  and  spread  even  oyer  the 
suburb." 

Hence  it  follows,  Ist,  That  this  place  was  situate  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Ceramicus :  Sdly,  that  it  was  near  the  gale  Dipy- 
lon, the  gate  which  led  to  the  academy  :  Sdly,  that  the  Poedle 
was  in  that  place, 

^schines,  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  gives  os  clearly  to 
understand,  that  the  Metroon  was  likewise  in  that  place.  This 
was  an  enclosure  and  temple,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  Within  its  precincts  also  stood  the  palace  of  the  senste,  a 
circumstance  confirmed  by  many  passages,  (k) 

Next  to  thd  Metroon,  I  have  placed  the  edifices  and  mona- 
ments  immediately  indicated  by  Pansanias,  (0  as  the  Tboliia» 
the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  &c.  Taking  Herodotus  (m)  for  mj 
g^iide,  I  have  placed  there  the  temple  of  JSacus ;  and  following 
Demosthenes,  (n)  the  Leocorion,  a  temple  built  in  honour  of 
the  daughters  of  Leos,  who  formerly  sacrificed  themselves,  to 
free  the  city  from  the  plague. 

Royal  Portico. — I  have  placed  this  at  the  junction  of  two 
streets  leading  to  the  forum;  The  first  is  pointed  out  by  Pan- 
sanias, (o)  who  proceeds  from  this  portico  to  the  Metroon;  the 
second  by  an  ancient  author,  (p)  who  positively  says,  that  tnmk 
the  Poecile  to  the  royal  portico,  that  is  to  say,  between  one  |tfir- 
ticQ  and  the  other,  we  meet  with  several  Henn»,  or  statues  ef 
Mercury  terminated  in  a  sheath. 

(g)  ^.schin.  in  Ctcsiph.  p.  468.  (h)  Ludan.  in  Piscat  t.  i.  p.  581. 
(j)  Wut.  in  SnII.  t.  i.  p.  460.  (k)  jEach.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  4.58.  Plut  Yit  X. 
Rhet  t  ii.  p.  842.  Suid.  in  Mr^^ay.  Harpocr  in  0  KaSwTav.  (/)  Paa- 
ban.  lib.  1.  c  6.  p.  H.  (m)  Hcrodot  lib.  5.  c.  89.  (n)  Demosth.  in  Coroo. 
p.  1 109  ct  1113.        (o)  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  3.        (/>)  Ap.  Harpocr.  in  'Ef  fMU. 
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PcsciLB  AND  Portico  of  the  Hermjc. — From  this  last 
passage,  I  have  placed  the  Poecile  at  the  end  of  a  street,  which 
goes  from  the  Royal  Portico  to  the  forum,  and  at  one  end  of  the 
corners  of  the  street  fronting  the  forum.  On  the  opposite  cor- 
ner should  be  an  edifice,  sometimes  called  the  Portico  of  the 
Hermae^  and  sometimes  simply  by  the  name  of  the  Hermse.  (q) 
To  prove  that  it  was  in  the  forum,  k  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce 
two  testimonies.  Mnesimachus,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  has 
said,  ''Begone  to  the  Agora,  to  the  Hermse."  (r) — "On  certain 
ftoivals,"  says  Xenophon,  (s)  '*  it  is  fitting  that  tiie  horsemen 
should  pay  due  honours  to  the  temples  and  the  statues  in  the  Agora. 
They  shall  begin  at  the  Hermse,  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora^ 
and  return  to  the  Hermae.*'  I  have  hence  supposed,  that  this 
portico  might  terminate  the  street,  along  which  were  ranged  a 
series  of  Hermse, 

The  Poecile  was  in  the  forum  in  the  time  of  .^schines,  but 
was  so  no  longer  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  speaks  of  this 
portfco  previous  to  his  visiting  the  Agora;  (0  alterations  had 
been  made,  therefore,  in  this  quarter.  I  suppose  that,  in  the 
age  when  Pausanias  lived,  one  part  of  the  ancient  forum  was 
covered  with  houses  5  that  towards  its  southern  part  only  one 
street  was  remaining,  in  which  were  the  senate-house,  the 
Tholus,  &c. ;  that  the  opposite  part  had  extended  towards  the 
north,  and  that  the  Poocile  had  been  separated  from  it  by  build- 
ings ;  for  the  changes  I  have  mentioned  had  not  removed  the 
forum  to  another  part  of  the  city.  Pausanias  mentions  it  as 
near  the  Poecile,  and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Sylla  it 
was  still  in  the  Ceramicus,  near  to  the  gate  Dipylon. 

From  these  observations  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  trace  out 
the  path  taken  by  Pausanias.  From  the  Royal  Portico  he  fol- 
lows a  street  extending  along  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient 
forum  ;  he  returns  by  the  same  way,  and  visits  some  monu- 
ments which  are  to  the  south-west  of  the  citadel,  such  as  an 
edifice  which  he  takes  for  the  ancient  Od^um  (p.  20),  the  Eleu- 
siniuioi  (p.  35),  &c.  He  then  raturns  to  the  Royal  Portico 
(p.  36),  and  following  the  street  of  the  Hermse^  first  repairs  to 

(9)  JEscb.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  458.  Ljs.  in  Pimci.  p.  398.  Demostli.  in  Leptin. 
p.  557.  Meurs.  Atlien.  Attic,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  (r)  Mnfsira.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  9.  c  15. 
p.  40S.  (f)  Xen.  de  Magn.  Equk.  p.  959.  (r)  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  15*  p^  3a 
c  17.  p.  39. 
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the  Poecile^  and  afterward  to  the  forum  existing  in  his  time 
(p.  39)^  which^  according  to  appearances^  had  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  one^  or  at  least  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  I 
should  be  much  inclined  to  attribute  the  changes  it  had  under- 
gone to  the  Emperor  Adrian. 

On  leaving  the  Agora,  Fausanias  proceeds  to  the  gymna- 
sium of  Ptolemy  (p.  39),  which  did  not  exist  in  the  age  referred 
to  in  my  work  -,  and  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
which  is  still  remaining.  The  distance  from  this  temple  to  one 
of  the  points  of  the  citadel  was  given  me  by  M.  Foucherot,  an 
able  engineer,  who  accompanied  the  Comte  de  Choiseul  Gouffier 
into  Greece,  and  who,  having  since  visited  the  antiquities  of 
Athens  a  second  time,  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  communicate. 
to  me  all  the  information  he  has  acquired  from  an  inspection  of 
the  places. 

J  have  followed  Fausanias  as  far  as  the  Prytaneum  (p.  41). 
From  thence  he  appears  to  me  to  have  re-ascended  towards  the 
north-east,  where  he  finds  several  temples,  those  of  berapis,  of 
Lucina,  and  of  Jupiter  Olympius  (p.  42) .  He .  then  turns  to 
the  eastward,  and  traverses  a  quarter  which  is  without  the  city, 
in  my  plan,  and  which  belonged  to  it  in  his  time,  the  walls 
having  been  destroyed.  He  there  visits  the  gardens  of  Venus, 
the  Cynosarges,  and  the  Lycseum  (p.  44)  -,  and  afterwards  cnM»es 
the  Ilissus,  and  proceeds  to  the  Stadium  (p.  45  et  46). 

I  have  not  accompanied  Fausanias  in  this  track,  because 
several  of  the  monuments  he  there  met  with  were  posterior  to 
the  time  I  have  chosen,  and  the  others  cannot  be  admitted  into 
the  plan  of  the  city  within  the  walls :  but  I  again  take  bun  for 
a  guide  when,  on  his  return  to  the  Prytaneum,  he  proceeds  to 
the  citadel  by  the  street  of  the  Tripods. 

Stkeet  of  thb  Tripods. — ^This  street  received  its  name, 
according  to  Fausanias,  (t«)  because  in  it  were  several  tempks 
containing  tripods  of  bronze  in  honour  of  the  gods;  which  were 
dedicated  in  consequence  of  victories  gained  by  the  tribes  of 
Athens  in  competitions  of  music  and  dancing.  Now,  at  the 
foot  of  the  citadel,  to  the  eastward,  several  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  which  make  mention  of  such  victories,  (x) 
That  beautiful  structure^  known  at  present  by  the  name  of 

(ei)  Pausao.  lib.  l  c.  20.  p.  46.  (x)  Chandl.  TraTtls  in  Greece,  p.  99. 

Id.  Inxript.  in  Not.  p.  xxrii. 
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the  Lantbern  of  Demosthenes^  constituted  one  of  the  prinoiptl 
ornaments  of  the  street  It  was  bnilt  of  marbk,  on  occasion  of 
the  prize  decreed  to  the  tribe  of  Acamantis^  under  the  arehon- 
ship  of  Evaenetas,  (y)  in  the  year  SS5  before  Christy  one  year 
after  Anacharsis  had  quitted  Athens.  Near  this  monument  an 
inscription  has  been  found  in  these  Liter  times,  given  among 
those  collected  by  Mr.  Chandler,  (z)  In  it  the  tribe  Pandionis 
decreed  a  column  to  be  erected^  in  the  edifice  belonging  to  them 
in  this  street^  for  an  Athenian  named  Nicias,  who  had  been 
their  choragns>  and  had  obtained  the  palm  at  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  and  at  those  named  Thaigelia.  It  further  declares, 
that  from  that  time  (from  the  archonship  of  Euclid^  in  the  year 
403  before  Christ),  the  names  of  such  of  the  tribes  as  should 
gain  similar  advantages,  on  certain  festivals  mentioiied  in  the 
decree,  should  be  inscribed  on  the  same  column. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  street  of  the 
Tripods  extended  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  citadel. 

Tme  Odevu  of  PBRici.BSd — At  the  end  of  the  street  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  and  before  he  came  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
Pausatiias  found  an  edifice  Of  which  he  does  not  tell  us  the 
destination.  He  only  observes,  that  it  was  built  after  the  model 
of  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  and  that  having  been  burnt  by  Sylla 
during  the  siege  of  Athens,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  (a)  Let 
us  compare  with  this  testimony  what  we  find  in  other  authors 
concerning  the  ancient  Od^um  of  Athens.  This  theatre  (b)  was 
erected  by  Pericles,  (c)aud  intended  for  musical  competitions:  (d) 
the  roof,  which  was  constructed  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  the 
vessels  taken  from  the  Persians,  (e)  and  in  its  form  imitated  the 
tent  of  Xerxes,  (/)  was  supported  by  columns  of  stone  or 
marble.  Its  shape  had  furnished  a  subject  for  many  pleasant- 
ries. Cratinus  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  wishing  to 
signify  that  the  head  of  Pericles  was  of  a  pointed  shape,  said 
that  Pericles  wore  the  Od^um  on  his  head,  (g)    The  Od^um  was 

(y)  S))on.  t  ii.  p.  100.  Whel.  book  5.  p.  397.  Le  Ra,  Rqid.  des  Monam. 
de  la Grece,  part  1.  p.  SO.  Stoart,  Andquides  of  AtlwDS,  c  4.  p.  S7.  (i)  Chandl. 
Imcript  part  S.  p  49.  Ibid,  in  Not  p.  xxii.  (a)  Ftaaan.  lib.  1.  c.  fO.  p.  47. 
(h)  Sold,  in  Xli^.  Scliol.  Aristoph.  in  Yesp.  t.  1104.  (c)  Pint,  in  Per.  t.  i. 
p.  160.  VitTuv.  lib.  5  c.  9.  Suid.  ibid.  (d)  Hetycb.  in  Xli^.  («)  Yitruv. 
lib.  5  •  c.  9.  Theophr.  Cbaract.  c.  5.  (f)  Plut.  in  Per.  t,  i .  p.  160.  (g)  Cratin. 
ap.  Plut.  in  Peft  t.  i.  p.  160. 
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burnt  $tk  th«  dieg*  of  Athens  by  SyUa,(&)  and  soon  after  re- 
stored by  Ariobannncs^  king  of  Cappadoda.  (i) 

From  tiiese  piasages,  collected  from  different  anthors,  it  is 
Tery  evident  that  the  edifice  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  is  the  same 
with  the  Od^um  of  Pericles ;  and  from  the  passage  of  Pausa- 
nias, that  this  Od^um  was  situate  between  the  street  of  the 
Tripods  and  the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  This  position  is  confirmed 
likewise  by  the  authority  of  Vitruvius^  who  places  the  Od6am 
to  the  left  of  the  theatre.  (Ar)  But  it  may  be  said  that  Ptosaaias 
had  already  given  the  name  of  Od€am  to  another  structure.  I 
shall  soon  reply  to  that  objection. 

Theatre  of  Bacchus. — On  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
citadel,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  still  eust,  which  had  always  been 
taken  for  that  of  Bacchus,  in  which  tragedies  and  comedies 
were  represented.  Dr.  Chandler,  howerer,  (0  has  placed  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  citadel  -y  and 
I  have  followed  his  opinion  for  several  reasons.  1st,  From  ob- 
servation of  the  ground,  Mr.  Chandler  is  of  opinion  that  a  theatre 
had  formerly  stood  there }  and  M.  Foucherot  has  since  verified 
the  fact.  9dly,  Pausanias  (m)  rdates,  that  above  the  theatre 
was  to  be  seen  in  his  time  a  tripod  in  a  grotto  hewn  out  of  the 
rock :  now  precisely  above  the  spot  where  Mr.  Chandler  has 
supposed  the  theatre  to  have  stood,  is  a  grotto  formed  oat  of  the 
rock,  and  since  converted  into  a  church,  under  the  title  of 
Panagia  Spiliotiisa,  which  may  be  be  rendered  Our  Lady  of  the 
Qrotto.  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  the  word  spiUoiis$a 
dearly  designates  the  word  rtfjkodof,  which. Pausanias  employs 
to  signify  this  cavern.  The  reader  may  here  consult  what 
travellers  have  said  of  this  grotto,  (a)  It  is  true  that  above 
the  other  theatre,  to  the  south-west,  there  are  two  sorts  of 
niches,  but  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  confound  them  with 
the  grotto  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  3dly,  Xenopbon,  (o)  when 
speaking  of  the  exercise  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  performed 
at,  or  rather  near  to  the  Lyc&eum,  says :  '^  When  the  horsemen 
shall  have  passed  the  angle  of  the  theatre,  which  is  opposite, 

(k)  Appian.  de  BeU.  Mithridat.  p.  SSI.  <i)  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  det  BeU. 
Lettr.  t.  xxiU.  Hurt,  p^  189^  (h)  Vitruv.  lib.  5.  c  9.  (I)  Cbtndl.  TniTcb 
in  Greece,  p.  64.  (m)  Paosan  lib.  1.  c.  31.  p.  49.  (n)  Wbel.  a  Journey, 
&c.  p  368.  Spon.  t.  ii.  p.  97,  Chandl.  TraTels  in  Greece,  p.  6t,  (o)  Xeo. 
de  Ma^  Equit  p.  959. 
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&c.:"  the  theatre  then  wai  on  the  side  of  the  Lycttum.  4thly, 
I  have  said^  that  at  the  principal  festtvaU  of  the  Athenians, 
choruses,  taken  from  every  tribe,  disputed  with  each  other  the 
palm  in  dancing  and  music ;  that  a  tripod  was  bestowed  on  the 
victorious  tribe,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  gods ;  that  un- 
derneath this  offering  was  engraven  the  name  of  the  tribe,  that 
of  the  citizen  who  maintained  the  chorus  at  his  expense,  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  poet  who  had  composed  the  verses,  or 
the  teacher  who  had  exercised  the  performers,  (p)  I  have  said 
likewise,  that  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  there  existed  a  tripod  in 
the  grotto  which  was  above  the  theatre.  Even  at  present  we 
see,  at  the  entrance  of  this  grotto,  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch, 
bearing  three  inscriptions  of  different  periods,  in  honour  of  two 
trilies  who  had  gained  a  prize.  (9)  One  of  these  inscriptions  is 
of  the  year  3M  before  Christ,  and  posterior  only  by  a  few  years 
to  the  travels  of  Anacbarsis. 

Since  we  find  at  the  extrenity  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  the 
south-east  aide,  monuments  erected  for  those  who  had  been 
crowned  at  the  competitions  usual  at  the  theatre,  (r)  we  are  jus« 
ti6ed  in  presuming  that  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  was  situate  at 
the  termination  of  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  and  precisely  at 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Chandler  has  supposed  it.  For,  as  I  have 
already  observed  in  Chap.  XII.,  the  trophies  of  the  victors 
would  naturally  be  near  the  field  of  battle. 

The  authors  who  lived  at  the  period  I  have  chosen,  speak 
only  of  one  theatre ;  for  that,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  citadel,  did  not  exist  in  their  time.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Chandler,  in  supposing  the  latter  to  be  the 
Od6nm  which  Herodes,  the  son  of  Atticus,  built  five  hundred 
years  after,  and  on  which  Philostratus  bestows  the  name  of 
Theatre,  {sj  "  The  Od^nm  of  Patrae,'*  says  Pausanias,  (t) 
**  would  be  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  Greece,  were  it  not 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Athens,  which  surpasses  every  other  in 
magnitude  and  magnificence.  It  was  erected  by  Herodes  the 
Athenian,  after  the  death,  and  in  honour,  of  his  wife.  In  my 
description  of  Attica,  I  hare  omitted  this  Od6um,  because  I  had 

(j>)  Plvit.  in  Tliemiitqcl.  t.  i.  p.  114.  (9)  WheJ,  a  Jouaiey,  ficc.  p.  368. 
Le  Roi,  Ruiiic«  de  le  Grcce,  t  ii.  p.  5.  (r)  Demosth.  iji  Mid.  p.  606.  et  612. 
(s)  Fbilostr.  de  Vit.  Sophi&t.  in  Ilcrod.  lib.  S.  p.  551.  (0  Paosui.  lib.  7.  c  SO. 
p.  574. 
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finished  my  account  of  Athens  before  Herodes  had  hegun  the 
building."  Philostratus  remarks  likewise  that  the  theatre  of 
Herodes  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  the  world.  (») 

Mr.  Chandler  supposes  the  Odfom,  or  theatre  of  Herodce, 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Od^nm  of  Pericles.  I 
cannot  be  of  his  opinion.  Pausaniaa>  who  places  the  latter 
edifice  elsewhere^  does  not  in  speaking  of  the  former^  say  that 
Iferodes  rebuilt  it>  but  that  he  erected  it,  cVoii^oicy.  On  Mr. 
Chandler's  hypothesis,  the  ancient  Od^um  would  hare  been  on 
the  right  of  the  theatre  of  Bacohus  |  whereas,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  it  was  on  the  left,  (or)  Besides,  I  have  already 
shown,  that  the  Od^um  oS  Pericles  was  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  citadel. 

We  may  now  conceive  the  reason  why  Pausaniae,  ^Mk 
proceeding  along  the  southern  side  of  the  citadel,  from  the 
south-east  angle,  where  he  found  the  theatre  of  Baoehos,  ssiys 
nothing  either  of  th^  Od^um  or  of  a  theatre  of  any  kind ;  ibr 
the  fact  is,  that  there  existed  none  at  the  south-west  anj^  at 
the  time  he  wrote  his  first  book,  which  treats  of  Attica. 

PNTX.-^Situate  on  an  eminence  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
citadel,  we  still  see  the  remains  of  a  monument,  which  has  been 
sometimes  taken  for  the  Areopagus,  (y)  sometimes  for  the 
Pnyx,  (z)  and  at  other  times  for  the  Od6um.  (a)  It  is  a  laige 
space,  the  enclosure  of  which  is  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
piartly  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  hewn  diamond  fsshion- 
With  Mr.  Chandler,  I  take  it  to  be  the  square  of  the  Pnyx, 
where  the  people  occasionally  held  their  assemblies.  And  in- 
deed the  Pnyx  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  (6)  and  situate  oppo- 
site to  the  Areopagus,  (c)  From  this  place  there  was  a  view  of 
the  harbour  of  PiroBus.  (d)  All  these  marks  apply  to  the  anti- 
quity in  question.  But  there  is  another  still  more  decisive 
evidence :  **  When  the  people  are  seated  on  this  rock,*'  says 
Aristophanes,  ftc;  (e)  and  it  is  of  the  Pnyx  that  he  is  speaking. 
I  omit  other  proofs  which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
these. 


(tt)  Philostr.  de  Vit  (x)  Vitruv.  lil|.  i.  c.  9.  (y)  Spon.  Voy«g.  t  U. 
p.  116.  (t)  Chandl.  TraTela  in  Greece,  c.  13.  p.  68.  (c)  Wliel.  book  5. 
p  38t.  Le  Roi,  RniQes  de  la  Gr^e,  t.  i.  p.  18.  (h)  Philocr.  ap.  Scbc^. 
Aristoph.  in  At.  t.  998.  (e)  Lucisn.  in  Bis.  Aoctuat.  t  ii  p.  801.  (d)  Plot, 
in  Themist  t.  i.  p.  121.        («)  Aristoph.  in  EqniU  t.  751. 
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PannniM^  howcrrtr^  teems  to  have  taken  this  monmnent  for 
the  Od^om.  What  must  we  conclude  from  this  ? — ^That,  in 
his  time>  tbe  Pnyx^  which  he  does  not  so  much  as  mention^  had 
changed  its  name,  because  the  people  having  ceased  to  assemble 
there,  the  musical  competitions  had  been  transferred  to  this 
place.  By  comparing  with  each  other  all  the  notices  to  be  col- 
lected on  this  head,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  this  trial  of 
skill  originally  took  place  in  an  edifice  built  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  citadel,  which  is  the  Odfom  of  Pericles;  after- 
wands  in  the  Pnyx,  the  Od^um  spoken  of  by  Pausanias ;  and 
finally  in  the  theatre,  a  part  of  which  is  still  remaining  at*  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  eitadd,  the  Odfom  of  Herodes,  the  son 
of  Atticus. 

Tbmplb  op  Jupitbr  Oltmpius. — To  the  north  of  the 
eitadd,  some  magnificent  ruins  still  subsist,  which  attract  the 
attention  of  all  travellers.  Some  (/)  have  imagined  that  they 
discovered  in  them  the  remains  of  the  superb  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  begun  by  Pisistratus,  which  was  more  than 
once  attempted  to  be  completed,  the  columns  of  which  were 
conveyed  to  Rome  by  Sylla,  and  which  was  finally  rebuilt  by 
Adrian,  (g)  Their  conjectures  are  founded  on  the  description 
of  Pausanias,  which  does  indeed  seem  to  indicate  this  posi- 
tion i  (h)  but  Thucydides  (t)  expressly  says,  that  this  temple 
was  to  the  south  of  the  citadel  -,  and  his  testimony  is  accompa- 
nied with  particulars  which  will  not  allow  us  to  adopt  the  cor- 
rection that  Valla  and  Palmerius  proposed  to  make  in  the  text 
of  Thucydides.  Mr.  Stuart  (k)  has  availed  himself  of  the 
authority  of  this  historian,  to  place  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  to  the  south-east  of  the  citadel,  on  a  spot  where 
some  large  columns,  commonly  called  the  Columns  of  Adrian, 
are  still  to  be  seen.  His  opinion  has  been  combated  by  M.  Le 
Roi,  (2)  who  takes  the  columns  in  question  for  the  remains  of 
a  pantheon  of  that  emperor.  Notwithstanding  the  deference  I 
have  for  the  discernment  of  these  two  learned  travellers,  I  had 
at  first  suspected  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  placed 
by  Thucydides  to  the  south  of  the  dtadel,  was  an  ancient 

(/)  Whel.  book  5.  p.  39S.  Spon.  t.  il  p.  108.  (g)  Mean.  Atben  Attic* 
Kb.  1.  G.  10.  (h)  Paosan.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  4S.  (i)  Thucjd.  lib.  S.  c.  15. 
(k)  Stoait'  Antk].pof  Athens,  c  5.  p.  58.  (/)  Le  Roi,  Rain,  des  Monam.  de 
la  Grecf,  t.  ii.  p.  SI. 
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temple,  wfakh,  according  to  a  tradilion  rtlated  by  Pansaakg,  (ii|) 
was  built  in  the  remotest  ages  by  Deucalion,  and  that  the  temple 
on  the  northern  side  had  been  founded  by  Piaistratus.  This 
snpfioeition  would  reconcile  Thucydides  with  Pausanias;  but  as 
new  difficokies  would  result  from  it,  I  detemioed  to  lay  down 
at  a  venture,  in  my  plan,  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Olymphis  to  the 
south  of  the  citadeL 

Mr.  Stuart  has  taken  the  ruins  to  the  northward  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  Poseile ;  (n)  but  I  hope  I  have  proved  that  this 
celebrated  portico  was  a  part  of  the  forum,  sitttate  near  the 
gate  Dipylon.  Besides,  the  edifice  of  which  these  ruins  fonBcd 
a  part,  seeaas  to  have  been  buih  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  (o)  and 
consequently  is  foreign  from  my  plan. 

Tub  Stajdium.— f  have  not  assigned  the  situation  a£  this  in 
my  jf^an,  because  1  imagine  it  to  have  been  posterior  to  the 
tines  of  which  I  treat.  It  appears  that  in  the  age  of  Xenophon, 
it  was  usual  to  exercise  in  running,  in  a  course,  perhaps  on  a 
road  which  began  at  the  Lycssum,  and  extended  towards  the 
south,  and  under  the  walk  of  the  city,  (p)  Some  time  after, 
the  orator  Lycurgus  caused  a  piece  of  ground,  which  one  of  his 
friends  had  given  to  the  republic,  to  be  levelled,  and  surrounded 
by  causeways.  (9)  Afterwards,  Herodes,  the  son  of  Atticus, 
rebuilt  and  almost  lined  with  marble,  the  stadium,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  subsist,  (r) 

The  Walls  of  thb  Citt. — I  omit  to  discuss  many  cpea- 
tioos  that  might  be  started  relative  to  the  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  Piraeus,  and  Munychia,  and  those  which  from  the 
Pirttus  and  Phalerum  terminated  at  the  walls  of  Athens;  and  I 
shall  only  say  a  word  respecting  the  circumference  of  the  citj. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  its  form,  but  we  are  able  pretty 
nearly  to  ascertain  its  extent.  Thucydides,  (1)  when  enumerat- 
ing the  troops  necessary  to  guard  the  walls,  says,  that  the  part 
of  thent  necessary  to  be  defended  was  forty-three  stadia  in 
length,  and  that  one  part  remained  which  stood  hi  no  need  of 
defence,  namely,  that  which  lay  between  the  two  points  where 

(m)  Paiuan.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  43.  (n)  Stuart  ibid.  (0)  Le  Hoi,  Ruin, 
des  MoDam.  de  la  Gnce,  t.  ii  p.  16.  (p)  Xcn.  Hbt.  Gnac  lib.  t.  p.  476. 
Id.  de  Magist.  Equit  p.  959.  (q)  Lycorg.  Vit.  X  RheC.  ap.  Pint  t  ii.  p.  841. 
(r)  PaiuBi).  lib.  1.  c  19.  page  46.  Pkiioatr.  de  Vit.  Sophist  liU  t.  page  550. 
(s)  Tbuc^rd.  lib.  3.  c  IS. 
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the  watt  of  Phaleram  on  the  one  tide^  and  that  of  the  Piraeus  on 
the  other,  terminated  in  the  city  wall.  The  scholiast  on  Thu- 
oydfdes  assigns  for  the  length  of  this  part  serenteen  stadia^  and 
consequently  reckons  for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  eitf 
sixty  stadia  (or  about  two  leagues  and  a  quarter).  Were  we  to 
adopt  this  mensuration,  the  wall  of  Phalerum  would  reach  as 
ftu*  as  the  Lycaum,  which  is  not  possible.  Some  considerable 
error  must  have  crept  into  the  scholiast. 

I  have  relied  in  this  particular^  as  well  as  in  laying  down  of 
the  long  walls,  and  the  environs  of  Athens,  on  the  sagacity  of 
M^Barbi^,  who,  after  carefolly  studying  the  topography  of  this 
city,  haa  been  so  obUgiag  as  to  execute  the  feeble  esaiy  which  I 
present  to  the  public.  Afl  we  differ  on  some  capital  points  con* 
cemuig  the  interior  parts^  it  is  not  just  that  he  should  be  aa- 
awcrable  for  the  errors  that  may  be  discovered  in  tUs  part  of 
the  plan.  I  might  also  have  covered  it  with  houseSj  but  it 
woirid  hftve  been  in^possible  to  distribute  thnoi  into  streets. 


Note  vzi.— Chaf.  xn. — Paob  184. 

On  two  InscripHom  ghen  in  this  Chapter. 

I HAVB  rendered  the  word  EAIAAXKE^  in  the  Greek  text,  by 
these  words,  composed  the  piece,  wrote  the  tragedy.  Yet  as  it 
sometimes  signifies,  had  prepared  or  instructed  the  actors,  I  will 
not  answer  for  my  translation.  Concerning  this  word,  the 
reader  may  refer  to  the  notes  of  Causaubon  on  Athensdus  (lib.  6, 
c.  7.  p.  2^)  i  those  of  Taylor  on  the  Sandwich  Marble  (p.  71); 
Van  Dale  on  the  Gymnasia  (p.  666)  j  and  others. 

Note  viii.«^9ame  Chap.— Page  197. 

On  the  Manner  of  HghHng  the  Temples. 

Tbb  temples  had  no  windows ;  some  reeerved  light  only  by 
the  door;  in  others,  lamps  were  suspended  before  the  principal 
statue ;  (0  others  again  were  divided  into  three  aisles,  by  two 

(f)  Strab.  lib.  P.  p.  S96.    Faasoiu  Itk  1.  c.  §6.  p.  69. 
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» 
ranges  of  colamutf.  The  middle  ude  wat  entirdf  open,  and 
sufficed  to  admit  light  into  the  side  aisles,  whieh  were  oo- 
yered.  (u)  The  grand  arcades  which  we  discoTer  in  the  Isilend 
parts  of  a  temple  still  subsisting  among  the  mini  of  Agrigen* 
turn,  (x)  hare  been  laid  open  long  after  it  was  bnilt 


NoTB  IS.-— Same  Chap. — ^Pagb  1M. 
On  the  interior  Cohmm  of  the  Tem^la. 

It  appears  that  the  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  at  first  Tcry 
■maU.  When  their  dimensions  were  increased,  the  roof  was 
supported  by  n  single  range  of  columns  within  side,  abore 
which  were  others  that  reached  to  the  roof.  This  was  the 
method  employed  in  one  of  those  ancient  temples,  the  ruins  of 
which  I  hare  seen  at  FsMtum. 

In  process  of  time,  instead  of  one  row  of  columns,  they 
erected  two ;  and  then  the  temples  became  divided  into  three 
aisles.  Such  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  as  Pan- 
sanias  tells  us:  (y)  and  that  of  Minerra  at  Athens,  as  M* 
Foucherot  has  ascertained  by  obserrations  on  the  spot.  The 
temple  of  Minerra  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  built  by  Scopas,  was  of 
the  same  kind.  Fausanias  informs  us,  (s)  that  of  the  interior 
columns,  the  first  order  was  Doric,  and  the  second  Corinthian. 

Norm  s. — Same  Chap. — ^Faok  195. 

On  the  Proportiom  of  the  Parthenon. 

AccoRoiMO  to  M.  L.  Roi,  (a)  the  length  of  this  temple  was 
814  feet,  10  inches,  and  4  lines  j*  and  its  height  65  fleet 
(French).t  Let  us  convert  these  measures  into  Grecian  feet, 
and  we  shall  have  about  S37  feet  for  its  length,  and  for  its 
height  about  68  feet  7  inches.  As  to  its  breadth,  that  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  name  h^catonp^don  (100  feet),  which  the 

(ti)  Stnib.  UtK  9.  p.  396.  Vitrur.  Ub.  5.  c.  1.  p.  41.  (x)  D*Omlle,  Sicola. 
c.  5.  p.  97.  (y)  Paosan.  lib  5.  c  10.  p.  400.  (%)  Id.  Ub.  8.  c.  45.  p.  69S. 
(a)  Le  Roi,  Ruinet  de  la  Or^,  part  1.  p.  30 ;  part  f .  pi.  xx.  *  SS9  icet  f 

iochn  fingliBb.        t  69  feet  4  inches  English. 
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ancients  bcHowed  upon  thia  temple.  And  M.  Le  Roi  founds  in 
&ct,  that  the  frize  of  the  front  was  94  feet  10  inches,*  which 
corresponds  with  lOO  Grecian  feet,  (h) 


NoTB  XI. — Same  Chap. — Page  197. 

On  the  Quantity  of  Gold  employed  in  the  Statue  of  Minerva. 

Thuctdidss  says  (c)  40  talents  3  other  authors  (d)  say  44  j 
others  again  50.  (e)  I  follow  the  testimony  of  Thucydides. 
Supposing  that,  in  his  time,  the  proportion  of  gold  was  1  to  13^ 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus^  the  40  talents  of  gold  would 
give  520  talents  of  silver,  which,  at  5400  livres  the  talent, 
would  produce  a  total  of  2,808,000  livrcs.  But,  as  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  the  drachma  was  worth  at  least  19  sols  (9jd.),  and 
the  talent  of  sflver  5700  livres  (8371.  lOi.),  (see  the  note  which 
accompanies  the  table  of  the  value  of  the  Greek  money,  in 
vol.  vi.  of  this  work),  the  40  talents  in  question  were  worth  at 
least  9,964,000  livret  (or  123,5002.  sterling). 

Note  xii.^Same  Chap.— Paob  198. 

On  the  Manner  in  which  the  Gold  wom  distributed  im  the  Statue  of 

Minerva, 

Tbb  goddess  was  habited  in  a  long  tunic,  which  must  have 
been  of  ivory.  The  egis  or  skin  of  the  goatAmalthea  covered 
her  breast,  and  probably  her  left  arm,  as  we  see  on  some  of  her 
statues.  The  borders  of  the  egis  were  surrounded  by  serpents } 
and  in  the  field  of  the  buckler  covered  with  the  scales  of  ser- 
pents, speared  the  head  of  Medusa.  Thus  is  the  egis  re- 
presented on  monuments,  and  in  ancient  authors.  (/)  But 
Isocrates,  who  was  still  living  at  the  period  in  which  1  suppose 
the  younger  Anacharsis  to  have  travelled  in  Greece,  observes,  (g) 


•  101  feet  1  inch  EDgUsb.  (b)  Le  Roi,  ibid.  p.  S9.  (c)  Thucyd. 

lib.  S.  c.  13.        (d)  Pfailochor:  ap.  Scbol.  Aristoph.  in  Pac.  v.  604         (e)  Diod. 
Sic.  nb.  is.  p.  96.  (f)  Vii^l.  .Snetd.  fib.  8.  ▼.  43S.  (g)  Isocr.  adv. 

Calfim.  t.  u.  p.  511. 

VOL.    II.  II 
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that  the  gorgonium  had  been  stolen }  and  Stiid^^  (h)  speaking 
of  the  same  fact^  adds^  that  it  was  forced  off  from  the  statue  of 
Minerva.  From  a  passage  of  Plutarch,  (i)  it  appears,  that,  by 
this  expression,  we  must  understand  the  segis. 

Let  us  now  see  of  what  the  cgis  taken  from  the  statue  was 
composed.  Not  to  mention  that  no  person  would  have  stole  it, 
had  it  not  been  of  precious  materials,  Philochorus  informs 
us,  (k)  that  the  robbery  complained  of  respected  the  scales  and 
the  serpents.  The  question  here  has  no  connection  with  a 
serpent  which  the  artist  had  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess. 
That  was  only  an  accessory,  an  attribute  that  required  no  mag- 
nificence ;  and  Philochorus  speaks  of  serpents  in  the  plural. 

From  these  circumstances,  I  conclude,  that  Phidias  had 
made  the  scales  which  covered  the  segis,  and  the  serpents  sus- 
pended around  it,  of  gold.  This  is  confirmed  by  Pausanias,  (t) 
who  says,  that  Minerva  had  on  her  breast  a  head  of  Medusa  in 
ivory ;  an  unnecessary  remark,  if  the  segis  was  of  the  same 
substance,  and  the  head  not  relieved  by  the  ground  of  gold  to 
which  it  was  affixed.  The  wings  of  the  Victory  which  Minerva 
held  in  her  hand  were  likewise  of  gold.  Some  robbers,  who 
had  got  into  the  temple,  found  means  to  detach  them;  and 
betrayed  themselves  by  quarrelling  about  the  division  of  their 
booty,  (m) 

From  different  testimonies,  which  I  omit  to  adducei  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  basso-relievos  of  the  helmet,  the  buckler, 
the  buskins,  and  perhaps  of  the  pedestal,  were  of  the  same 
metal.  The  greater  part  of  these  ornaments  were  still  in 
existence  at  the  period  I  have  chosen.  They  were  carried  off 
some  time  after  by  a  person  named  Lachares.  (n) 


Note  xiii. — Chap.  xiv. — Page  213. 

On  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  of  Athens, 

EvBRT  thing  relative  to  the  officers  of  the  senate,  and  their 
functions,  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  I  shall 

(fc)  Suid.  in  *iXai«^.  (i)  Plut  in  Thcmitt  t  i.  p.  117.  (fc)  PhiJoch. 
ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Pac  v.  604.  (Q  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  S4.  p.  58.  (»)  De- 
lUMth.  uiTlinocr.  p.79S.   Ulinan.  ibid.  p.  8S1.        (n)  Fkvaaa.  ibid,  c  2i.  p.  61* 
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content  myself  with  referring  my  readers  to  the  learned  authors 
who  have  discassed  the  subject,  as  Sigonius  (de  Repub.  Athen. 
lib.  «.  c.  4)5  Petav.  (de  Cyd.  dissert.  3.  §  43);  Sam.  Pet.  (Leg. 
Attic,  p.  188)  j  ^nd  Corsin.  (Fast.  Attic,  t.  i.  dissert.  6.) 


Note  xiv. — ^Sarae  Chap. — Paob  ?819. 

On  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  People  of  Jthens, 

Nothing  was  executed  but  by  virtue  of  the  laws  and  of 
decrees  -,  (0)  the  difference  of  which  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
laws  were  obligatory  on  all  the  citizens^  and  perpetually  bimd- 
ing:  whereas  the  decrees^  properly  so  called,  respected  only 
individuals,  and  were  but  of  temporary  operation.  It  was  by 
a  decree  that  ambassadors  were  dispatched,  crowns  bestowed  on 
citizens^  &c.  Whep  the  decree  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  com- 
prehend all  times  and  persons,  it  then  became  a  law. 

Note  xr — Chap.  xtii. — Page  862. 

Qn  a  singular  Decision  of  the  4reopagus. 

To  the  Aust  I  have  given  in  the  text,  another  may  be  added, 
which  occurred  long  after,  and  in  an  age  when,  though  Athens 
bad  lost  all  her  glory,  that  of  the  Areopagus  still  shone  in  its 
meridian  splendoar.  A  woman  of  Sicyon,  exasperated  at  the 
bartmrity  of  a  second  husband,  and  of  a  son  she  had  by  him, 
who  slew  a  promising  youth  she  had  born  by  her  former  spouse, 
determined  to  p<^son  them  both.  After  a  prosecution  before 
several  tribunals  that  neither  ventured  to  condemn  nor  to 
acquit  her,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Areopagus, 
which,  after  a  long  examination,  ordered  the  parties  to  ap- 
pear again  before  the  court  in  one  hundred  years  from  that 
time,  (p) 

(0)  DeiDMth.  in  Tinocr.  p.  787.  (p)  Val.  Max.  Hb.  8.  c.  1.    Aulus 

a«Uius,  ]ib.  IS.  c.  7;  et  fJu. 
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NoTK  XVI. — Chap,  xx.— Page  S74. 
On  the  Game  of  Dice. 

M.  Db  Peiresc  bad  in  his  postessioa  an  antique  calendar  or- 
namented with  drawings.  At  the  month  of  January  a  man  was 
represented  holding  a  dioe-box  in  his  hand,  and  throwing  the 
dice  into  a  sort  of  a  tower>  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  chequer- 
board.  (9) 

Note  xvii. — Same  Chap. — ^Pao«  «89. 

Prieei  of  various  Jrtidei  of  Menhandke, 

In  the  text,!  have  given  the  price  of  some  articles  of  provisions, 
such  as  it  was  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  About 
60  years  before,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  a  workman's  pay 
was  3  oboli  (9  sols,  or  four-pence  hal^enny) ;  (r)  a  race-horse 
was  worth  12  minee,  or  1200  drachmas  (1080 livres,  or  452.);  («) 
a  mantle,  20  drachmas  (18  livres,  or  15  shillings) ;  dress  for 
the  feet  and  legs,  8  drachmas  (7  livres  4  sols,  or  6  shillings).  (0 

Note  xviii. — Same  Chap. — ^Paoe  290. 

On  the  Property  bequeathed  to  Demosthenes  hf  Jus  Father. 

The  father  of  Demosthenes  was  esteemed  a  rich  man }  (a)  yet 
he  left  his  son  only  about  14  talents,  nearly  75,600  Ihrres  (or 
31502.  sterling).  («.)  His  inheritance  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
following  artides :  1st,  A  sword  manufactory,  in  which  thirty 
slaves  were  kept  at  work.(y)  Two  or  three  of  the  principal 
ones  were  each  of  them  worth  600  or  600  drachmas,  about  500 
livres  (or  near  20  guineas)  j  the  others  at  least  300  drachmas, 
270  livres  (1 U.  5s.) :  their  labour  was  annually  worth  30  muat, 
or  2700  livres  (1122. 10s.),  all  expenses  deducted.  2dly,  A  ma- 
nufactory of  beds,  which  employed  twenty  slavca,  worth  40 
mina,  or  3600  livres  (1602.):  they  produced  annually  12  nmue, 
or  1080  livres  (452.  sterling).  3dly,  A  stock  of  ivory,  iron,  and 
wood,  (s)  worth  80  minsB,  or  7200  livres  (3002.  sterling).  The 
ivoiy  was  made  use  of  for  thie  bed  feet,  (a)  or  the  handles  and 

(«)  Vales,  in  Hsrpocr.  p.  79.  (r)  Anttoph.  b  Eodes.  v.  5ie.  (1)  Id. 
in  Nub.  V.  lfS7.  (t)  Id  in  Plat  ▼.  983.  (u)  Demoith.  io  Apbob.  p.  896. 
901.  904.  («)  W  ibid;  p.  895.  (y)  lA  Ibid.  p.  896.         (»)  Id.  ibid. 

(«)  Plat  ap.  Athen.  Ub  9.  c  9.  p.  48. 
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sheatbi  of  sworda.  (b)  4thly,  Gall-nuU  and  copper^  worth  70 
minae,  or  6300  liyres  (262/.  10».)  5thly,  A  houae^  worth  SO 
minae^  or  2700  livrea  (1 121. 10s.)  6thly,  Furniture,  yaaea,  cups^ 
gold  trinketa,  robea,  and  the  toilet  of  hia  mother  y  100  minae, 
or  9000  livrea  (375Z.)  7thl7>  Money  lent  out,  or  employed  in 
trade.(c> 

NoTB  XIX.— Crap.  xxii. — ^Paob  333. 

On  the  Weight  and  Value  of  some  Offerings  fit  Gold,  sent  to  the 
Temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Kings  of  Lydia,  and  described  in 
Herodotus  (Tib.  1.  c.  14,  60,  8fC.J}  and  in  Diodorus  Stculus 
CUb.  16.  p.  462.^ 

In  reducing  the  talenta  of  gold  into  allver  talenta,  I  ahall  take 
the  proportion  of  1  to  13,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotua  j  (d)  and 
in  estimating  the  ailrer  talent,  I  shall  follow  the  taUes  I  have 
given  in  thia  work.  They  are  adapted  to  the  Attic  talent,  and 
auppoae  the  drachma  of  silver  to  weigh  79  graina.  It  may  be 
neceaaary,  however,  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  it  may  posaibly 
have  been  2  or  3  grains  heavier  in  the  time  of  that  hiatorian. 
The  following  ia  the  value  of  the  offeringa  of  gold,  according  to 
the  weight  aaaigned  to  them  by  Herodotua : 

Tr,  lAitti.       FdondB  steriing. 
6  large  crateras,  weighing  30  talenta, 

worth  390  talenta  of  silver,  and  of 

our  money 2,106,000    d7>750 

117  aemi-pllntha,  weighing  232  ta* 

lents,  worth  3016  talents  of  silver, 

our  money 16,286,400  678,600 

A  lion,  weighing  lO  talents,  worth 

130  talents  of  silver 702,000    29»2M 

A  atatae,  weighing  8  talenta,  worth 

104  talenta  of  aUver 561,600    23,400 

A  cratera,  weighing  8  talenta  and  42 

mine,  worth  113  talenta  6  min»  of 

silver         610,740    26,447  lOf. 

To  theae  offeringaDiodomaSlculos  (e) 

adda  360  phiala  of  gold,  weighing 

eachSmins;  which  make  12pilden 

talenta,  worth  156  talenta  of  silver, 

and  of  our  money 842,400    85,100 

Total    21,109,140  879,547  10s. 

{h)  DemoBth.  in  Apbob.  p.  898.  Laert  lib.  6.  §  65.  (c)  Id  ibid,  p^  896. 
(d)  Herodot  lib.  3.  c  95.        (0  DJod.  Sic.  Jib.  16.  p.  45i, 
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6ome  differences  are  indeed  to  be  met  vdth  in  the  calcula^ 
tions  of  Herod6tUB  and  Diodorus  ^  but  an  e&amination  of  these 
would  lead  me  too  far. 


Note  xx.— Same  Chap. — Page  341. 

On  the  FapouT  of  the  Catern  of  Delphi. 

This  vapour  was  of  the  nature  of  mephitic  exhalatkniB ;  it 
rose  only  to  a  certain  height.  It  appean  that  the  earth  had  been 
thrown  up  round  the  aperture^  for  which  reason  it  is  said  that 
persons  descended  to  this  opening.  The  tripod  being  thus 
sunk^  it  Is  no  di£Scult  matter  to  conceive  by  what  means  the 
steam  ascended  to  the  priestess^  without  affecting  the  priests  or. 
other  persons  who  stood  near. 

Note  xxi.— <}&AiP.  zzv.— Paos  389. 
On  ike  Pkm  of «  Gredmi  Ewe, 

M.Pearault  has  given  us  the  plan  of  a  Grecian  house^from 
the  description  of  Vitruvius.  (/)  M.  Galiani  has  published  a 
second^  which  is  unquestionably  preferable  to  that  of  Perrault.(g) 
I  now  submit  a  third  to  the  reader,  which  the  late  M.  Mariette 
was  so  obliging  as  to  draw  at  my  request,  and  to  vindicate  by 
the  following  memoir. 

*'  I  have  read,  with  all  the  attention  I  co\M  give,  the  tran* 
slation  by  Perrault  of  the  passage  in  which  Vitruvius  tre^  of 
the  houses  in  use  an^ong  the  people  of  ancient  tireece.  I  have 
had  the  Latin  text  before  me  at  the  same  time  j  and^  to  say  the 
truths  have  found  that  the  French  translator  has  taken  many 
liberties  which  the  Marquis  Galiani  has  not  permitted  himself 
to  take  in  the  new  Italian  translation  of  the  same  author  which 
he  has  lately  ^blished.  It  appears  to  me  that  his  explanation, 
and  the  plan  which  he  has  delineated  and  annexed  to  it,  con- 
vey mueh  better  than  Perrault  has  done  the  ideas  of  Vitrvvins. 
Tou  shall  judge  for  yourself.  - 


(/)  Vitruv.  de  Archil,  tib.  6.  c.  10.   Penrnult.  ibid.        (^)  Oidjaiii.  ArthitcL 
di  Vitruv.  ibid. 
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**  From  the  maDoer  in  which  the  Latin  author  has  expressed 
himself^  it  appears  that  the  house  of  a  Greek  was  properly  that 
which  his  wife  and  domestics  inhabited.  It  was  neither  too 
spacious  nor  too  ornamented,  but  it  contained  all  the  con- 
veniences which  it  was  possible  to  procure.  The  body  of  the 
house,  which  was  adjoining  to  it,  and  was  for  the  husband 
alone,  was  on  the  contrary  only  a  house  for  external  display,  or, 
if  you  rather  choose  the  term,  for  ostentation  and  parade. 

''  As  It  would  have  been  an  pffence  against  decency  and  the 
manners  of  the  times  to  enter  the  former  of  these  houses,  it  was 
neoessary  that  to  give  admission  into  it,  two  doors  should  be 
opened  %  the  one  an  outer  door  opening  immediately  into  the 
public  way,  and  not  preceded  by  a  porch  or  aMunt,  as  in  the 
lioaaes  at  Rome,  and  the  other  an  inner  door,  £ach  of  these 
doors  was  attended  by  its  particular  porter  \  for  the  text,  in 
reference  to  the  lodges  of  these  porters,  does  not  say  ofltarii 
^iHm,  but  iai^aT'voTum  ceUat.  To  reach  the  second  door,. after 
liaTing  passed  the  first,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  along  an 
alley,  or  avenue,  which  was  rather  narrow,  latitudmis  turn 
tpmHota,  and  which  I  suppose  to  ^ve  been  of  considerable 
length,  as  otherwise  Vitruvius  would  not  have  termed  the 
passage  from  one  door  to  another  a  journey  -,  Ibr  thus  he  ex* 
psesses  himself,  speaking  of  this  avenue,  itinera  faciunt.  It 
would  also  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  had  different  porters, 
aad  separate  lodges  for  them,  if  the  doors  had  been  near  to  each 
other. 

"  The  habitation,  by  this  disposition,  being  at  a  distance 
horn  the  street  or  road,  was  more  retired  and  quiet,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  alley  or  avenue  which  led  to  it,  there  was  sufficient 
room  to  place,  on  the  one  side,  the  stables  and  coach-houses, 
or  sheds,  in  which  chariots  or  other  carriages  might  be  sheltered 
from  the  weather,  the  store-houses  for  hay,  the  places  neces- 
.sary  for  the  dressing  of  horses;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  we 
oomprifle  under  the  general  name  of  couri-yardt,  and  which 
VitaBvius  calls  simply  equilia.  Neither  PerraulL.nor  the  Mar- 
quis Galiani,  for  want  of  room,  have  inserted  these  in  their 
plans  :  they  have  satisfied  themselves  with  marking  the  place 
of  a  stable,  but  so  small,  that  you  must  agree  with  me  that  it 
was  unsuitable  to  a  house  of  this  consequence. 

**  On  the  other  side  of  the  avenue  1  would  place,  with  Vi- 
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tru\  ius,  the  lodges  of  the  porters^  and  I  would  also  place  there 
the  beautiful  vestibules  whichfgave  entrance  into  the  house  of 
parade  I  hare  mentioned  above.  These  would  cover,  in  mj 
plan^  the  space  of  ground  corresponding  to  that  occupied  bj 
the  stables.  I  am  obliged^  however^  to  confess  that  Vitmvius 
is  silent  on  this  subject.  But  does  he  not  seem  to  intimate 
what  I  have  suggested,  since  he  does  not  leave  the  avenue  in 
question  without  remarking  that  into  it  opened  the  dilTerent 
doors  which  gave  access  to  the  interior  of  the  edifices  be  de- 
scribes : — statmque  janua  inieriores  finkunivr, 

**  This  vestibule,  and  the  apartments  which  it  preceded, 
being  thus  under  the  key  of  the  first  door  of  entranccj  did  not 
require  a  particular  porter ;  and  we  find,  according^,  that  Yi* 
truvius  does  not  assign  it  one,  which  he  would  not  have  fsiled 
to  have  done,  if  it  had  been  on  the  street  or  road,  as  represented 
in  the  plan  of  the  Marquis  Galiani. 

^*  The  second  door,  when  arrived  at  and  opened,  gave 
entrance  into  a  peristyle  or  dobter,  having  only  three  corridors 
or  porticos,  one  in  front,  and  two  on  the  sides.  The  prostoi, 
or  what  we  call  the  vestibule,  as  more  correspondent  to  our 
ideas,  though  this,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  different  thing, 
presented  itself  in  front.  This  was  a  place  entirely  open  befcne, 
less  deep  by  one  third  than  broad,  and  having  on  each  side  two 
antes  or  pilastres,  which  supported  the  beam  or  architrave  that 
closed  horizontally  the  top  of  the  opening,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  lintel  closes  that  of  a  door  or  window. 

"  Though  Vitruvius  does  not  mention  them,  there  must 
have  been  three  doors  of  chamber»  in  the  said  prottas;  one 
which  opened  into  the  large  and  spacious  halls  called  oed 
magni,  in  which  the  Grecian  women,  even  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion, did  not  blush  to  prepare  and  dress  wool,  accompanied  by 
their  domestics,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  useful  occopa* 
tions.  A  door  on  the  right  of  the  prostas,  and  another  oppoeile, 
were  those  of  two  chambers,  cuhicula,  the  one  called  thmlmuu, 
and  the  other  amphxthalamus -,  Perrault  has  read  anttikakamu, 
to  obtain  an  antichamber,  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Greeks  ever  made  use  3  and  besides,  if  there  had  been 
nne^  it  ought,  in  order  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  to  have  preceded  the  apartment  called  ihakamMS,  and 
not  to  have  been  sC]>arated  from  it  by  the  prostas,  as  Vitruvitts 
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positively  tells  us  that  it  was^  and  as  Perraalt,  oblig;ed  in  this 
to  conform  to  the  account  of  bis  author^  has  himself  observed. 

"  The  Marquis  Galiani  has  made  the  same  observation  that 
I  have )  but  what  has  induced  him  to  suppose  fhat  the  amphi- 
thalamus  was  a  closet  dependent  on  the  thalamui?  Why, 
taking  these  two  chambers  together,  has  he  formed  two 
similar  apartments,  which  he  places  the  one  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  prostoi,  and  the  working-hall  ?  Did 
he  not  perceive  that  Vitruvius  reckons  only  two  single  cham- 
bers, one  on  each  side  of  the  prostas,  which  is  more  simple,  and 
more  according  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ?  They 
have  not  the  same  names  5  a  proof  that  each  had  its  particular 
use,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  one  should  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  other. 

"  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  an  ofnnion,  I  should 
suppose  that  by  the  thalamus  Vitruvius  understands  the  bed- 
chamber, in  which  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  slept  j 
and  by  the  amphithalamtts,  the  chamber  in  which  the  mistress 
of  the  house  received  visits,  and  around  which  c^uf),  (cirasmj 
were  arranged  couches,  or  raised  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  visitors.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  ancient  houses  of  the 
Greeks  had,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  their  apartments, 
a  considerable  similarity  to  those  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  now 
the  masters  of  the  same  country.  I  shall  soon  follow  tbi^ 
parallel  more  circumstantially. 

''  I  do  not  fear  that  you  should  refuse  me,  in  a  house  in 
which  nothing  should  be  wanting,  an  apartment  so  essentially 
necessary  as  that  of  a  hall  for  receiving  visits.  Would  yon  wish 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  should  l>e  deprived  of  one,  while 
the  house  of  the  master,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  presently,  had  a  superabundance  ?  And  if  yon  will  not 
grant  it  me  in  this  place>  where  will  you  place  it  ?  The  oth« 
apartments  of  the  same  house,  which  are  all  disposed  around 
the  cloister  or  peristyle,  and  which  have  their  entrances  under 
the  corridors  of  the  said  cloister,  are  already  allotted  to  their 
several  uses.  Vitruvius  tells  us  that  one  was  for  the  daily  meals, 
triclinia  quoiidiana;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  master  of  the  house 
dined  there,  with  his  wife  and  children,  when  be  had  no  com- 
pany. In  the  others,  the  children  and  domestics  were  lodged 
and  slept,  cuincula;   or  they  served  for  wardrobes,  pantries. 
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offices^  or  for  kitchcas  j  for  there  mutt  ceriaiDly  have  beea  at 
least  one  of  the  latter  in  a  house;  and  these  VitruTius  compre- 
hends under  the  general  denomination  of  uUa  famiiiaric^. 
Thus  much  with  respect  to  the  house  called  by  the  Greeks 
gyfutconiiii,  or  the  apartment  of  the  wife. 

*'  Perrault  represents  this  edifice  as  crossed  to  arriye  at  an- 
other more  considerable,  which  the  master  of  the  house  in- 
habited»  and  in  which,  separated  from  his  family,  he  lived  with 
the  splendour  which  his  rank  and  condition  required.  This 
disposition  is  disapproved  of,  and  with  reason,  by  the  Marquis 
GaUani,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  Grecian 
women,  banished,  as  we  may  say,  to  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  house,  had  no  communication  with  the  men  without  j  and 
consequently  the  quarter  assigned  to  them  ought  to  have  beeR 
entirely  separated  from  that  frequented  by  the  men.  It  was 
not,  therafore,  proper  that  it  should  be  open,  and  continoaUy 
serve  as  a  passage  to  the  latter.  To  avoid  this  iiiconvenieao^ 
the  Marquis  Galiani,  whose  opinion  I  have  adopted,  has  ze- 
moved  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  building  placed  by  Perrault  in 
front  of  the  habitation  of  the  women. 

^*  If  we  take  the  words  of  Vltruvius  literally,  the  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  sole  use  of  the  master  of  the  bouse  were  in 
number  two;  for  Vitruvius,  in  speaking  of  them,  calls  them 
domut  and  peristylU,  in  the  plural,  and  says  that  these  buildiqgs, 
much  more  spacious  than  the  house  of  the  women  of  whieh  he 
had  just  spoken,  were  adjoining  to  it.  But  this  will  appear 
neither  novel  nor  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  4KM|nwn^H 
with  the  incorrect  style  of  tius  writer,  who  did  not  pique  himself 
on  being  a  great  grammarian.  It  is  customary  with  him  to 
make  use  of  the  plural  in  a  variety  of  «ases  which  require  the 
singular.  Both  Perrault  and  the  Marquis  Galiani  have  there- 
fore very  properly  understood  him  as  speaking  only  of  a  single 
building.  I  have  done  the  same,  and  do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
understood  otherwise. 

''  The  second  building,  more  ornamented  than  the  former, 
was  properly,  as  I  have  already  observed,  only  a  house  of  cere- 
mony, and  for  the  display  of  grandeur.  In  it  were  only  halls  of 
audience  and  for  conversation,  galleries  or  cabinets  of  pictures, 
libraries,  banqueting-halls,  and  some  apartments  for  habitation. 
There  it  was  that  the  master  of  the  house  leceived  the  distin- 
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guished  penon*  who  Tished  bitn^  conTcned  with  his  frieiids> 
transacted  butiaeu>  and  gave  banquets  and  entertainments; 
and  on  all  these  occasions  (Vitruvius  is  positive  on  the  subject) 
the  women  did  not  appear. 

**  To  arrive  at  these  difierent  apartments^  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  first  p1ace>  to  cross  the  magnificent  vestibules^  vcM^ihula 
egregia.  The  Marquis  Oaliani^  who  reduces  these  to  oneonly> 
places  that  upon  the  street  or  road,  without  accompanying  it 
with  any  porter's  lodge,  which  in  such  a  case  must  have  been 
necessary.  Mine  will  not  need  portera,  since  they  are  within 
the  first  or  outer  door  of  the  house.  As  I  have  already  assigned 
my  reasons  for  this  armngement,  it  will  not  be  requisite  to 
repeat  them. 

"  Every  apartment  had  its  particular  door,  which  was  orna- 
mented, or  if  you  rather  choose  the  term,  furnished,  with 
dignity— jonuof  propria^  cum  dignitate,  I  should  prefer,  since 
a  word  must  be  supplied,  the  expression  ^/iimi«te2,  because  the 
doors  in  the  interior  of  houses,  among  the  ancients,  were  only 
closed  by  curtains,  or  pieces  of  stuif,  which  were  raised>  or  let 
d0Wn>  as  occasion  required.  These  doors  had  their  issues  under 
the  porticos  of  a  peristyle  very  different  in  site  from  that  of  the 
eiher  house }  it  occupied  alone  almost  the  half  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  entire  building  stood ;  and  hence  it  is  that  Vitra- 
vins,  taking  the  part  for  the  whole,  gives,  in  some  passages  of 
hk  description,  the  name  of  peristyle  to  the  whole  of  the  edifice. 
Sometimes  this  peristyle  was  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of 
having  the  portico  fronting  the  south,  and  a^jmning  to  which 
was  the  great  banqaeting4MU,  supported  by  high  piUatB,  raised 
Mgher  than  the  three  other  porticos  of  the  same  peristyle.  Hits 
was  then  called  the  RhPdutn  porHeo,  These  porticos,  to  render 
their  4ippearance  more  rich  and  sumptuous,  had  their  walls 
coated  with  •stucco,  and  their  ceilings  ornamented  with  wain* 
scoting  and  carved  work.  Uoder  them  the  men  walked  and 
conversed  on  business  or  other  subjects,  without  fear  of  being 
diitoibed  by  the  approach  of  women :  hence  they  had  the  name 

*'  To  enable  you  to  form  a  tolerably  jost  idea  of  such  a 
peristyle,  I  would  convey  you  for  a  moment  to  a  noagnificeat 
cloister  of  monks,  Buch  as  there  are  in  several  monasteries  in 
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Itoly.  Thifl  I  would  have  aupportad  thjoogh  ila  wlu^  cireuit 
by  a  range  of  columns.  Close  to  the  wallelwould  place 
spacious  apartments^  which  should  have  their  issuea  under  the 
porticos  of  the  peristyle.  Some  of  these  I  Would  have  open  in 
fronts  through  their  whole  length,  as  you  may  have  seen  many 
chapters  of  monks.  Of  these  open  apartments  I  would  make 
large  banqueting-halls,  and  halls  of  audience,  for  such  I  suppose 
them  to  have  been  among  the  Greeks ;  and  I  am  conBrmed  in 
this  coiyecture  by  those  of  the  same  kind  which  stiU  remain  in 
the  therms  of  the  Romans.  To  the  principal  of  these  banquet- 
ing-halls«  which  I  would  place  fionting  the  south,  I  would  give 
as  much  extent  as  the  ground  would  permit,  and  dispose  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  might  conveniently  contain  four  dining- 
tables,  with  three  couches  each,  as  Vitruvius  requires.  A  great 
number  of  domestics  might  then  serve  without  ooafusion,  and 
there  would  still  remain  sufficient  room  for  the  actors  who 
might  be  employed  to  exhibit  their  various  performances.  This, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  tolerably  faithful  representation  of 
the  superb  peristyle  described  by  Vitruvius. 

"  But  you  will  not  imagine,  any  more  than  I  can,  that  all 
the  houses  of  the  Greeks  were  distributed  or  situate  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  was  of  which  I  have  given  the  plan  after  Vitnii* 
vitts,  and  which  he  proposes  as  an  example.  To  be  aUe  to 
build  such  a  one,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  possass  a 
piece  of  ground  equally  spacious  and  regular,  and  to  cut,  as  the 
expression  is,  with  no  want  of  doth.  But  this  could  scarody 
be  expected,  especially  in  a  town  already  built,  where  evoy 
edifice  took  some  particular  direction,  and  where  every  pro- 
prietor was  obliged  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  bounds  pro- 
scribed him  by  his  neighbour.  The  plan  whkh  Vitravins  has 
given  can,  therefore,  be  only  understood  as  of  the  house  of  a 
person  of  distinction,  of  a  voluptuous  Greek  whom  fbrtsne  had 
favoured— ^deitcoiier  et  ab  fortund  opulentior,  as  the  expression 
of  Vitruvius  is, — ^who,  not  content  with  having  built  for  him- 
self, caused  to  be  erected,  separately,  and  without  the  house, 
two  small  but  very  commodious  lodgments  for  the  strangcn  be 
might  entertain,  who  might  there  £nd  every  convenience,  and, 
during  the  time  they  occupied  them,  live  in  full  liberty,  as  if 
they  were  in  their  own  habitations,  and  go  out,  or  come  in» 
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vrlthoat  giving  any  distarlwnce  to  him  who  entertained  them ; 
fof  which  purpose  they  had  particular  doors,  and  an  avenue  or 
passage  between  their  dwelling  and  that  of  their  host. 

''  Even  at  the  present  time  the  Turks  consider  it  as  a  duty 
to  exercise  hospitality  in  caravaruerah,  or  inns  built  in  the  form 
of  cloisters,  which  they  erect  and  endow  on  the  high  roads,  and 
in  which  travellers  are  gratuitously  received.  This  may  be 
considered  as  a  remain  of  what  was  anciently  practised  in 
Greece.  As  to  what  I  have  above  hinted  of  my  idea  that  the 
modem  houses  of  the  Turks  have  a  resemblance,  with  respect 
to  their  general  disposition,  to  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  their 
predecessors,  I  still  continue  of  the  same  opinion }  and  shall 
add,  that  this  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  in  a  country  which  is 
not,  like  ours,  subject  to  the  caprice  and  vicissitudes  of  fashion. 
When  the  Turks  invaded  Greece,  they  seized  on  the  edifices  and 
dwellings  occupied  by  those  whom  they  had  enslaved.  They 
took  up  their  abode  in  them,  and  found  them  constructed  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  they  could  have  wished^  since  the  women 
had  in  them  separate  apartments,  and  were  excluded  from  any 
intercourse  with  the  men.  There  was  iBcarpdy  any  thing  to 
alter;  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  rather  be  supposed  that  a  people 
addicted  to  war,  and  little  exercised  in  the  cultivatkin  of  the  arts, 
would  have  followed  the  plan  of  these  ancient  edifices  when 
they  erected  new  ones.  Hence  it  is  that  in  their  houses,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  Greeks  described  by  Yitmvius,  we  find  so 
many  cloisters,  in  which,  as  in  the  ancient  porticos  and  peri- 
styles, the*  greater  part  of  the  chambers  have  their  doors  and 
terminations. 

^^  The  Marquis  Galiani  says,  in  one  of  his  notes,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  place  the  house  of  the  master  in  front,  and  not  on 
the  side,  of  that  of  the  women,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  en- 
tered from  the  former.  If  he  had  done  this,  ai  he  might  have 
done  it,  he  would  have  conformed  to  the  present  disposition  of 
the  houses  of  the  Turks  $  for  it  is  in  the  front  of  the  habitation 
that  the  master  of  the  house  resides ;  it  is  there  that  he  regulates 
his  affairs,  and  receives  visits.  The  women  are  kept  in  an 
apartment  more  retired,  and  inaccessible  to  every  man  but  him 
who  has  the  right  to  enter  it.  Yet  however  secluded  the 
Turkish  women  may  be,  they  nevertheless  receive  the  visits  of 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  who  take  their  seats  on  sophas 
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arranged  against  the  wall  round  a  room  appropriated  soldy  to 
these  Tisitt.  Ypu  will  admit  that  this  corresponds  suflkieoyr 
well  with  the  amphithalamut  of  the  houses  of  the  Greeks  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  in  which  I  have  represented  it 
I  might  now  conduct  you^  were  it  necessary,  into  other  chaan- 
bers,  where  I  might  show  yon  Turkish  women  employed  wMi 
their  slaves  in  different  works»  less  useful,  indeed,  than  those  in 
which  the  Grecian  women  were  occupied— 4)ut  this  would  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  parallel  I  intend.  The  question  only 
relates  to  the  disposition  of  the  chambers  and  buildings,  and 
this  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  investigated.*' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm,  that  at  the  period  I  have  fixed 
for  the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  many  Athenians  were  possessed  of 
houses  of  such  extent  and  magnificence  -,  but  as  Demosthenes 
asserts  that  some  were  built  in  his  time  which  surpassed  in 
beauty  (h)  those  superb  edifices  with  which  Pericles  had  embd- 
lished  Athens,  I  am  justified  in  supposing  that  those  houses  did 
not  essentially  differ  from  that  described  by  Vitruvius. 

NoTB  XXII. — Chap.  xxiv. — ^Pagb  436. 
On  the  Games  in  which  Children  were  exercued. 

TuEss  games  served  to  impress  on  their  memory  the  method 
of  calculating  certain  permutations :  they  learned,  for  instance, 
that  S  numbers,  or  S  letters,  were  capable  of  being  combined  is 
6  difiiaent  ways ;  4  in  S4  ways,  5  in  180  ways,  6  in  720>  sad 
so  on,  multiplying  the  sum  of  the  given  combination  by  the 
succeeding  number. 

NoT«  XXIII. *-Same  Chap. — ^Paoe  448. 

On  ibe  Letter  of  hoerates  to  Demonicu$^ 

Sojf B  learned  critics  have  alleged  that  this  letter  is  not  by 
Isocrates  |  but  their  opinion  is  founded  only  on  slight  conjec- 
tures. See  Fabricius,  (i)  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aeadimie  de$ 
Belles  LeHres.  {k) 

(h)  Deraoetfa.  Olyntfa.  S.  p.  ^  et  39,    Id.  de  Rep.  Ord.  p.lt7.    Id.  b 
Aristocr.  p,  758.        (0  Bibl  Gr«c  1 1  p.  90S.        (k)  T.  xii.  BGrt.  p.  ISa. 
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Note  xxiv. — Same  Chap/i— Paoe  446. 

On  the  Word  Noy;,  Understanding,  Intelligence. 

« 

It  appears  that  this  word  originally  signified  sight.  In 
Horner^  the  word  Now  sometimes  means,  I  see.  (I)  The  same 
sigQification  is  retained  in  the  word  itgiyoia,  which  the  Romans 
have  rendered  by  Provisio,  Providentia.  Hence  Aristotle  says, 
that  intelligence  or  NoiJ;  Is  to  the  soul  what  sight  is  to  the 
eye.  (m) 

NoTB.  XXV. — Same  Chap. — Paob  448. 

On  the   Words  Wisdom   ayid  Prudence. 

Xbnophon,  after  Socrates,  (n)  gives  the  name  of  wisdom 
to  the  virtue  which  Aristotle  here  calls  prudence,  Plato  likewise 
gives  it  occasionally  in  the  same  acceptation ;  (o)  and,  prior  to 
both  these  philosophers,  Archytas  had  said  that  prudenee  is  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  useful  to  man.(p) 


Note  xxvi.— Same  Chap. — ^Paqb  449 

On  the  Conformity  in  several  Points  of  Doctrine  between  the 
Athenian  and  Pythagorean  Schools, 

Abistotlb  says,  (q)  that  Plato  borrowed  from  the  Pytha- 
goreans part  of  his  doctrine  concerning  principles.  From,  them 
also  Aristotle  took  the  idea  of  that  ingenious  scale,  in  which  he 
placed  each  virtue  between  two  vices,  the  one  erring  by  de- 
fect, the  other  by  excess.  See  what  Theages  has  said  on  the 
subject,  (f ) 


(0  IM-  lib.  3.  ▼.  21,  50,  &c.  (m)  Topic,  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  torn.  i.  p.  192. 
(n)  Menior.  lib.  S,  p.  778.  (o)  In  Euthyd.  t.  i.  p.  281.  (p)  Stob.  lib.  1. 
p.  15.        (q)  Metaphys.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  t.  il  p.  847.        (r)  Ap.  Stob.  Senn.  p.  9. 
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Note  xxvii^— Same  Chap. — Paob  455. 
On  an  Expression  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

THBtB  philosophers^  observing  that  everj  thing  whieh  is  the 
object  of  the  senses  supposes  generation,  increase^  and  destrac- 
tion^  said  that  all  things  have  a  beginning,  a  middle^  and  an 
end.  (s)  Hence  Archytas  had  asserted  before  Plato,  that  the 
sage  advancing  by  the  right  path  arrives  at  God,  who  ii  the 
principle,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  whatever  is  just.  (0 

(«)  Arift  de  C«b1.  lib.  1.  ctp.  1.  t.  i.  p.  4S1.  Serr.  in  Virg.  edog.  8.  ▼.  7S. 
(t)  Lib.  de  Sspieqt.  inOpusc  Myth.  p.  754, 
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